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The  Club,  having  now  worked  for  many  years  without  any  printed  Rules, 
and  having  attained  the  large  number  of  350  (or  more)  members, 
decided  at  a  General  Meeting  on  December  15th,  1S9S,  after  due  notice, 
and  full  discussion,  that  in  the  interests  and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Club  it  teas  desirable  to  print  its  rules  :  a  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  draw  them  u]i  for  the  approval  of  the  Club  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  following  Rules  were  assented  to  and  passed  on  May  10th,  1S99, 


RULES 

OF 

THE    DORSET    NATURAL  HISTORY 

AND 

ANTIOUARIAN    FIELD  CLUB, 

"W1 


Object  and  Constitution. 

1.  — The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  and  encourage  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Archaeology 
generally,  especially  the  Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Dorset 
and  its  Antiquities,  Prehistoric  records,  and  Ethnology.  It  shall 
use  its  influence  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extirpation  of 
rare  plants  and  animals,  and  to  promote  the  preservation  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  County. 

2.  — -The  Club  shall  consist  of  (i.)  three  Officers,  President, 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  Honorary  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  and  shall  form  the  Executive  body  for  its  management ; 
(ii.)  Vice-Presidents,  of  whom  the  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  two,  ex-officio ;  (in.)  Ordinary  Members; 
(iv.)  Honorary  Members. 
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There  may  also  be  one  or  more  Honorary  Assistant  Secretaries, 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  seconded  by 
the  President  or  Treasurer,  and  elected  by  the  Members  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

3.  — The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  Meetings,  and  have 
an  original  and  a  casting  vote  on  all  questions  before  the  Meeting. 
In  addition  to  the  two  ex-oficio  Vice-Presidents,  at  least  three 
others  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President,  and  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

4.  — The  Secretary  shall  perform  all  the  usual  secretarial  work ; 
cause  a  programme  of  each  Meeting  to  be  sent  to  every  Member 
seven  days  at  least  before  such  Meeting;  make  all  preparations  for 
carrying  out  Meetings,  and  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  or  others,  conduct  all  Field  Meetings.  On  any  question 
arising  between  the  Secretary  (or  Acting  Secretary)  and  a 
Member  at  a  Field  Meeting,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final. 

The  Secretary  shall  receive  from  each  Member  his  or  her  share 
of  the  day's  expenses,  and  thereout  defray  all  incidental  costs  and 
charges  of  the  Meeting,  rendering  an  account  of  the  same  before 
the  Annual  Meeting  to  the  Treasurer ;  any  surplus  of  such  collec- 
tion shall  form  part  of  the  General  Fund,  and  any  deficit  be 
defrayed  out  of  that  fund. 

Hon,  Treasurer. 

5.  — The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  Subscriptions  and 
all  other  moneys  of  the  Club  received  and  of  all  Disbursements, 
rendering  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  a  general  statement  of  the  Club's  finances.  He 
shall  send,  shortly  before  the  issue  of  each  volume  of  the  ':  Pro- 
ceedings," a  printed  notice  to  every  Member  who  has  not  paid  the 
current  year's  subscription,  or  is  otherwise  in  arrear,  requesting 
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payment  of  the  same.  The  Treasurer  shall  also  furnish  a  list  at 
each  Annual  Meeting,  containing  the  names  of  all  Members  in 
arrear,  with  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  Club.  He 
shall  also  give  notice  of  their  election  to  all  New  Members. 

Ordinary  Members. 

6.  — Ordinary  Members  are  entitled  to  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  Club's  proceedings  at  all  Meetings,  and  to  receive  the  published 
u  Proceedings  "  of  the  Club,  when  issued,  for  the  year  for  which 
their  Subscription  has  been  paid. 

7.  — Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  in  writing 
by  one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  to  one  of  whom  at  least 
he  must  be  personally  known.  He  may  be  proposed  at  any 
Meeting,  and  his  name  shall  appear  in  the  programme  of  the 
first  following  "\y inter  Meeting,  when  he  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
one  black  ball  in  six  to  exclude.  Twelve  members  shall  form  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  election. 

8.  — The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  10s.,  which  shall  become 
due  and  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  May  in  each  year. 
Subscriptions  paid  on  election  after  September  in  each  year  shall 
be  considered  as  subscriptions  for  the  following  year,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  upon  by  such  Member  and  the  Treasurer. 

9.  — ~No  person  elected  a  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
any  privilege  as  such  until  he  has  paid  his  first  subscription,  and  no 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "Proceedings'' 
for  any  year  until  his  subscription  for  that  year  has  been  paid. 

10.  — A  registered  letter  shall  be  sent  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
any  Member  whose  subscription  is  four  years  in  arrear  at  the  date 
of  any  Annual  Meeting,  demanding  payment  within  28  days,  failing 
which  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Club,  but  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  liable  for  the  arrears  then  due. 

11.  — Members  desiring  to  leave  the  Club  shall  give  notice  of  the 
same  in  writing  to  the  Treasurer  (or  Secretary),  but  until  such 
notice  is  given  they  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  Annual  Subscription 
due  to  the  Club  on  and  after  May  1st  in  each  year. 
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Honorary  Members. 

12.  — Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  persons  eminent  for 
scientific  or  natural  history  attainments,  and  shall  be  elected  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Members,  except  that  they  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  two  of  the  Executive.  They  pay  no 
Subscription,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  Ordinary  Members 
except  voting. 

Meetings. 

13.  — The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  as  near  the 
first  week  in  May  as  may  be  convenient ;  to  receive  the  outgoing 
President's  Address  (if  any)  and  the  Treasurer's  financial  report ; 
to  elect  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  to  determine  the  number 
(which  shall  usually  be  three  or  four),  dates  and  places  of  Field 
Meetings  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  for  general  purposes. 

14.  — Two  Winter  Meetings  shall  usually  be  held  in  or  about  the 
months  of  December  and  February  for  the  exhibition  of  Objects  of 
Interest  (to  which  not  more  than  one  hour  of  the  time  before  the 
reading  of  the  Papers  shall  be  devoted),  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  Papers,  and  for  general  purposes. 

The  Dates  and  Places  of  the  Winter  and  Annual  Meetings  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Executive. 

15.  — A  Member  may  bring  Friends  to  the  Meetings  subject  to 
the  following  restrictions  : — No  person  (except  the  husband,  wife, 
or  child  of  a  Member)  may  attend  a  Meeting  unaccompanied  by 
the  Member  introducing  him,  unless  such  Member  be  prevented 
from  attending  by  illness,  and  no  Member  may  take  with  him 
to  a  Field  Meeting  more  than  one  Friend,  whose  name  and  address 
must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  above  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  the  Executive  or  to  the 
Acting  Secretary  at  the  Meeting. 

16.  — Members  must  give  due  notice  (with  prepayment  of 
expenses)  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  their  intention  to  be  present- 
with  or  without  a  Friend,  at  any  Field  Meeting,  in  return  for  which 
the  Secretary  shall  send  to  the  Member  a  card  of  admission  to  the 
Meeting,  to  be  produced  when  required.    Any  Member  who,  having 
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given  such  notice,  fails  to  attend  will  be  liable  only  for  any 
expenses  actually  incurred  on  his  account,  and  any  balance  will  be 
returned  to  him  on  application.  The  sura  of  Is.,  or  such  other 
amount  as  the  Hon.  Secretary  may  consider  necessary,  shall  be 
charged  to  each  person  attending  a  Field  Meeting  for  Incidental 
Expenses. 

17.  — The  Executive  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  upon  a  written  requisition  (signed  by 
Eight  Members)  being  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  Any 
proposition  to  be  submitted  shall  be  stated  in  the  Notice,  which 
shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Club  not  later  than  seven 
days  before  the  Meeting. 

Papers. 

18.  — Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  a  convenient  time 
before  each  Meeting,  of  any  motion  to  be  made  or  any  Paper  or 
communication  desired  to  be  read,  with  its  title  and  a  short  sketch 
of  its  scope  or  contents.  The  insertion  of  these  in  the  Programme 
is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Officers  of  the  Club,  or  any  two  of 
them. 

Publications. 

19.  — The  Publications  of  the  Club  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  who  shall  appoint  annually  Three  or  more  ordinary 
Members  to  form  with  them  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  the  contents  of  the  Annual  Volume.  These  contents 
shall  consist  of  original  papers  and  communications  written  for  the 
Club,  and  either  read,  or  accepted  as  read,  at  a  General  Meeting  ; 
also  of  the  Secretary's  Reports  of  Meetings,  the  Treasurer's 
Financial  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet,  a  list  to  date  of  all 
Members  of  the  Club,  and  of  those  elected  in  the  current  or 
previous  year,  with  the  names  of  their  proposers  and  seconders. 

The  Annual  Volume  shall  be  edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

20.  — Twenty-five  copies  of  his  paper  shall  be  presented  to  each 
author  whose  communication  shall  appear  in  the  volume  as  a 
separate  article,  on  notice  being  given  by  him  to  the  Publisher  to 
that  effect. 
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New  Rules. 

21. — No  alteration  in  or  addition  to  these  Rules  shall  he  made 
except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Members  present  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  full  notice  of  the 
proposed  alteration  or  addition  having  been  given  both  in  the 
current  Programme  and  in  that  of  the  previous  Meeting. 


NOTICE. 


Members  are  reminded  that  payment  of  the  current  year's 
subscription  (ios.)  entitles  them  to  the  immediate  receipt  of  the 
Vol.  of  "Proceedings"  or  other  publications  for  the  year;  also 
that  payment  of  arrears  entitles  to  previous  volumes,  issued  in 
those  years  for  which  the  arrears  are  due,  provided  that  the 
surplus  volumes  in  the  Club's  possession  suffice  for  that  purpose. 

All  volumes  are  issued,  and  subscriptions  received,  by  the 
Treasurer,  Rev.  O.  Pickard-Cambridge,  Bloxworth  Rectory, 
Wareham. 

Surplus  Copies  of  former  "Proceedings"  (Vols.  i. — xviii.)  at 
the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  to  ios.  a  volume,  "  Spiders  of  Dorset"  (2  vols., 
25s.),  and  copies  of  "  Monograph  of  the  British  Phalangidea  or 
Harvest  Men"  at  5s.  each,  are  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  for 
disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club's  funds ;  also  copies  of  the 
"British  Chernetidea  or  False-Scorpions"  at  3s.  each,  and  copies 
of  the  General  Index  to  the  first  16  Vols,  of  "Proceedings" 
at  is.  each. 

Any  Member  joining  the  Club  and  paying  his  subscription  in 
a  year  for  which  no  volume  may  be  issued  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  one  last  previously  issued. 

Members  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  Treasurer  of  any 
change  in  their  address. 

Members  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Club  are  requested  to 
give  notice  to  the  T?'easurer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
expense  incurred  in  sending  them  Notices  of  Meetings,  &c. ;  but 
until  such  notice  is  given  they  are  liable  to  pay  the  Annual 
Subscription  due  to  the  Club  on  and  after  January  1st  in  each 
year. 


AND 


j[ntijjttarian  J  ield  ^hb. 


INAUGURATED   MARCH  26th,  1875. 
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Salter,  Rev.  T.  M.  Bell 
Schuster,  Rev.  W.  P. 
Searle,  Allan,  Esq. 

Shearman,  John,  Esq. 
Shephard,  Major  C.  S. 
Shepheard,  T.,  Esq. 
Sherren,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
Simpson,  Jas.,  Esq. 
Simpson,  Miss 
Sivewright,  Robert,  Esq. 
Slater,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Smart,  Rev.  D.  C. 
Snook,  S.  P.,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S., 

Engld.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lond. 
Solly,  Rev.  H.  S. 
Sowter,  Rev.  F.  B.,  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  of  Dorset 
Sparks,  W.,  Esq. 
Stephens,    R.    Darrell,  Esq., 

F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Stilwell,  Mrs. 

Stone,  Walter  Boswell,  Esq. 


Cranemore  Lodge,  Christchurch 
Markham   House,    Wyke  Regis, 

Weymouth 
East  Hill,  Charminster,  Dorchester 
Staverton  Vicarage,  Trowbridge 

Rushmore,  Salisbury 

Alfoxton  Park,  Holford,  Bridgwater 

Woodleigh,  Parkstone 

Redlynch  House,  Downton,  Salisbury 

Newton  Manor,  Swanage 

Chardstock  House,  Chard 

Pen  Selwood,  Bournemouth 

Westhury,  Sherborne 

Clavinia,  Weymouth 

Kinson  House,  Wimborne 

Thornilow,  Bridport 

Purbeck  College,  Swanage 

Wyke  Regis  Rectory,  Weymouth 

Vicarage,  West  Lulworth 

Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking  Company, 

Southampton 
Peveril  House,  Swanage 
Charminster,  Dorchester 
Kingsley,  Bournemouth 
Weymouth 

Minterne  Grange,  Parkstone 

2,  St.  John's  Terrace,  Weymouth 

Eastbrook  House,  Upwey,  Dorchester 

Waverley,  Swanage 

Milborne  St.  Andrew,  Blandford 

20,  Trinity  Road,  Weymouth 
Bridport 

Clevedon  Lodge,  Wimborne 
Crew  kerne 

Tie  woman ,  Wad  ebrid  ge 

Steepleton  Manor,  Dorchester 

47,  Wickham  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent 
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Stroud,  Rev.  J. 

Stuart-Gray,  Colonel  Hon.  Jas. 
Stuart,     Hon.     Morton  G. 

(Vice-President) 
Sturdy,  Leonard,  Esq. 
Sturdy,  Philip,  Esq. 
Sturt,  General  C.  S. 
Stmt,  W.  Neville,  Esq. 
Swift,  B.  R.j  Esq. 
Sydenham,  David,  Esq. 
Sykes,  Ernest  R.,  Esq. 

Symes,  G.  P.,  Esq. 
Taylor,  J.  Herbert,  Esq. 
Tennant,  Major-General 
Thompson,  J.  Roberts,  Esq., 
M.D. 

Thompson,  Rev.  G. 

Thurlow,  Rev.  Alfred  R. 

Todd,  Mrs. 

Trew,  Rev.  C.  0. 

Troy te- Bullock,  Captain  E.  G. 

(late  the  Royal  Dragoons) 
Troyte-Bullock,  Mrs. 
Tucker,  Mrs. 
Turner,  W.,  Esq. 
Tweed,  Rev.  Canon  H.  E. 
Udal,  The  Hon.  J.  S. 

Usher,  Rev.  R.,  F.L.S. 
Usher  wood,  Rev.  Canon  T.  E. 
Vawdrey,  Mrs. 

Vosper-Thomas,  Rev.  A.  F.  C. 
Vosper-Thomas,  Rev.  S. 
Walker,  Dr.  A.  McNammee 
Walker,  Rev.  S.  A. 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wane,  Rev.  Canon  F. 
Watson,  Rev.  C.  0. 


South  Perrott,  Crewkerne 
Kinfauns,  Perthshire 

2,  Belford  Park,  Edinburgh 
Tiigon,  Wareham 
Branksome,  near  Bournemouth 
The  Dinedors,  Weymouth 
India  Office,  London,  S.W. 
45,  South  Street,  Dorchester 
Bournemouth 

3,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  Gray's  Inn,  London, 
E.C. 

11,  Victoria  Terrace,  Weymouth 
Grayriggs,  Parkstone 
S,  Belvedere,  Weymouth 

Monkchester,  Bournemout h 
Highbury,  Bodorgan  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth 

Hilton  Vicarage,  Blandford 
Keynston  Lodge,  Blandford 
Alvediston  Vicarage,  Salisbury 

5,  West  Street,  Blandford 

5,  West  Street,  Blandford 

Treverbyn,  Weymouth 

High  Street,  Poole 

St.  John's  Villa,  Weymouth 

c/o  Lovell,  Son,  and  Pitfield,  3,  Gray's 

Inn  Square,  London 
East  Lul worth  Vicarage,  Wareham 
Rossmore,  Parkstone 
Dorchester  Road,  Weymouth 
St.  Luke's,  Bilston,  Staffordshire 
Moxley,  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire 
Tower  House,  Parkstone 
Spetisbury  Rectory,  Blandford 
Silverton  Rectory,  near  Exeter,  Devon 
Bemerton  Rectory,  Salisbury 
The  Vicarage,   Bothenhampton,  near 

Bridport 
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Watts,  Colonel 

Watts,  Rev.  Canon  R.  R.,  R.D. 
Waugh,  Rev.  W.  R.f  F.R.A.S. 
Weaver,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Webb,  E.  Doran,  Esq. 
West,  Rev.  G.  H.,  D.D. 
Whitby,  Joseph,  Esq. 

White,  Dr.  Gregory 

Willcox,  B.  A.,  Esq. 

Williams,  E.  W.,  Esq. 

Williams,  Miss 

Williams,  Robert,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Williams,  Mrs. 

Wilton,  Dr.  John  Pleydell 

Wilton,  E.  H.,  Esq. 

Woodhouse,  Miss 
Workman,  J.  Reece,  Esq. 
Wright,  H.  E.,  Esq. 

Yeatman,  Mrs. 
Yonng,  E.  W.,  Esq. 


34a,  South  Auiley  Street,  London 
Stourpaine  Rectory,  Blandford 
Tlie  Observatory,  Portland 
Milton  Vicarage,  Evercreech,  Somerset 
Mitre  House,  Salisbury 
Ascham  House,  Bournemouth 
Frome  St.  Quintin  House,  Cattistock, 
Dorset 

West  Knoll,  Bournemouth 
28,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 
Herringston,  Dorset 
Osmington  House,  Weymouth 
Bridehead,  Dorchester 
Bridehead,  Dorchester 
Pulteney  Buildings,  Weymouth 
Antwerp  Villa,  Dorchester  Road, 

Weymouth 
Chilmore,  Ansty,  Dorchester 
Windermere,  Spa  Road,  Weymouth 
Southend  House,  Wickwar,  Gloucester- 
shire 

Park  Place,  Blandford 
Dorchester 


The  above  list  includes  the  New  Members  elected  up  to  and  on 
Aug.  17  th,  1898. 


Jlcto  JEcmbers  (Electcb  since  the  publication 
of  ^ol.  xbiii. 


The  names  of  the  Proposer  and  Seconder  are  given  in  brackets  opposite 
to  the  name  of  the  new  Member.  The  addresses  may  be  seen  in  the 
general  list  of  Members. 


December  8th,  1897,  Dorchester  Meeting. 
Miss  Williams 


H.  J.  Moule,  Esq. 
Colonel  R.  Williams 


W.  E.  Pearson,  Esq. 
Rev.  Gilbert  A.  Rideout 
Wm.  Busk,  Esq. 
Henry  Forde,  Esq. 
J.  Heibert  Taylor,  Esq. 


Rev.  Canon  Tweed 
Miss  Payne 

j  H.  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 
(  Hon.  Secretary 

I  C.  Foster,  Esq. 
1  H.  J.  Moule,  Esq. 

\  F.  J.  Beckford,  Esq. 
\  J.  Simpson,  Esq. 

F.  J.  Beckford,  Esq. 
Hon.  Secretary 


(  J.  P.  Suttill,  Esq. 
1  Rev.  W.  Shaen  Solly 


March  21st,  1898,  Dorchester  Meeting 
Miss  Katherine  Russell 
Captain  E.  G.  Troyte-Bullock 
Rev.  Francis  William  Biandreth,  M.A 
Rev.  W.  R.  Waugh,  F.R.A.S. 
W.  Neville  Sturt,  Esq. 


Ralph  Josephus  Gollop,  Esq. 

Colonel  W.  Brough,  R.  A. 

General  C.  S.  Sturt 

R.  Pentreath,  Esq. 

A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  Esq. 


Rev.  Sir  T.  Baker 
Colonel  Mount  Batten 

Rev.  Canon  Ravenhill 
Rev.  Canon  Mayo 

Hon.  Secretary 
H.  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Moule,  Esq. 

H.  B.  Batten,  Esq. 
John  Batten,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary 

E.  R.  Sykes,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary 
Rev.  S.  E.  V.  Filleul 

Rev.  Canon  Usherwood 

F.  J.  Beckford,  Esq. 

Hon.  Treasurer 
Rev.  Sir  T.  Baker 
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May  9tii,  1898,  Dorchester  Meeting. 

John  Brown,  Esq.  j  £  11  SpS?*  Es* 

'      1  I  Kev.  W.  M.  .Barnes 

r<  n  ai     ;™  i?™   t\t  n  I  Rev.  Canon  Wane 

G.  G.  Mornce,  Esq.,  M.D.  j  E  Doran  Webb>  Egq 

Mrs.  Vawdrey 


Kev.  Canon  Tweed 
lion.  Treasurer 


J.E.Ma„ESq.  I^J.T.a'fi'adow 
Lieut.-Genc.al  J.  P.  Ca„-Glv„  j  ggJ^O «^«J» 


June  1st,  1898,  Dudsbury  and  Parkstone  Meeting. 

Kev.  A.  F.  C.  VoSPe,T„omas  j 

T  t>       w   i  -c  (  Mr.  Cunnin^ton 

J .  Reece  Workman,  Esq.  j  Mr  Qalpin  ° 


Rev.  Euerton  Frederick  Daniell 


Rev.  R.  Usher 
Miss  Edwards 


August  16th  and  17th,  1898,  Wells  and  Glastonbury  Meeting. 

Kobevt  Slater,         F  GS.  {Mfcr** 

Rev.  Reginald  Jepheoat  1%* 


Miss  Woodhouse 


President 

Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker 


Miss  HisspII  /Rev-  Canon  Ubhenvood 

Miss  riassell  \  Arthur  D.  Moullin.  Esq. 


c(Ihe  |Jroccciiings 

OF  THE 

gorset  Jfatitrnl  Distorj)  anb  Jlntiqittfrifm 
Jficlb  €htb 

During  the  Season  1897-8. 


By  NELSON  M.  RICHARDSON,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 


The  work  of  the  Club  during  the  season  1897-8  has  comprised  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  at  the  County  Museum,  Dorchester,  on 
Thursday,  May  13th,  1897  ;  a  meeting  at  Pilsdon  Pen  on  Tuesday, 
June  8th,  1897  ;  a  meeting  at  Fleet  and  Chickerell  on  Thursday,  July 
15th,  1897;  a  two  days'  meeting  at  Salisbury  and  Stonehenge,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  25th  and  2Gth,  1897  ;  also  two  indoor 
meetings  in  the  County  Museum,  Dorchester,  on  Wednesday,  December 
8th,  1897,  and  Monday,  March  21st,  1S98  (adjourned  from  February  22nd, 
1898). 

Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  during  the  Winter. 

It  has  been  decided  to  include  also  in  the  present  Volume  the  account 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  County  Museum  on  Monday, 
May  9th,  1898. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum  on  Thursday,  May  13th, 
1897,  was  attended  by  about  35  Members,  the  President  being  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — Nine  were  elected.  The  President  alluded  to  the 
loss  which  the  Club  had  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich,  one  of  its  Honorary  Members.  He  proposed  that  the  vacancy 
thus  caused  should  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Professor  G.  J.  Allman, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &Ci,  of  Ardmore,  Parkstone,*  who  had  lived  in  the  County 
and  belonged  as  an  ordinary  Member  to  the  Club  for  many  years,  and 
who  had  done  magnificent  work  among  the  hydroids,  zoophytes,  and 


It  is  with  deep  i egret  that  the  death  of  Professor  Allman,  on 
Nov.  24th,  1898,  is  recorded. 
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other  such  lower  forms  of  life.  The  proposition  -was  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  also  congratulated  the  Club  on  the  enrolment  in  the  list 
of  Members  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  F.R.S.,  Past  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  a  distinguished  scientist. 

He  then  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  which  will  be  found  printed  in 
full  in  Vol.  XVIII.  at  p.  lix. 

The  Financial  Keport.— The  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge,  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  read  the  following  report  : — "  The  Financial  Keport  I  have  to 
make  to-day  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  which  I  made  to  you 
twelve  months  ago.  We  had  then  a  balance  in  hand  of  18s.  8d.,  and  an 
unpaid  balance  against  us  ot  £24  14s.  7d.  This  we  have  paid  off, 
together  with  all  other  liabilities  and  expenses  of  the  year  just  ended, 
and  are  starting  again  to-day  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  12s.  8d.,  and  an 
unpaid  one  of  £26  8s.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  I  have  to  thank 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  Members  for  more  or  less  prompt  payment 
of  subscriptions,  there  has  yet  not  been  so  much  improvement  on  the 
former  years  in  this  point  as  one  could  have  desired.  Last  year  I  had  to 
report  1  Member  6  years  in  arrears;  2,  5  years  ;  4,  4  years  ;  18,  2  years  ; 
43,  1  year  (i.e.,  68  Members  with  a  total  of  £55  10s.  arrears).  This  year 
there  are  1  Member  7  years  in  arrear  ;  1,  6  years  ;  4,  5  years ;  13,  3  years ; 
16,  2  years  ;  39,  1  year ;  making  a  total  of  74  Members  with  an  aggregate 
of  £71  10s.  arrears.  On  the  face  of  it  this  does  not  look  at  all  like 
improvement,  especially  as  the  "arrears"  do  not  include  the  subscription 
due  for  the  current  year.  A  motion  will  be  made  to  you  to  strike  out  of 
our  membership  some  of  the  worst  of  the  defaulters  {i.e.,  those  who  are 
4  years  and  upwards  in  arrear),  after  having  given  them,  through  our 
Secretary,  a  fortnight  in  which  to  pay  up.  This  motion  you  will  of 
course  deal  with  as  you  think  best.  I  can  only  say  I  hope  it  may  have  a 
salutary  effect  if  carried.  I  cannot  myself  quite  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  feelings  of  long  and  persistent  defaulters,  and  I  think  their 
names  should  be  published ;  but  then  I  am,  perhaps,  as  Treasurer,  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  due  discharge  of  these  pecuniary  liabilities  to  be 
able  to  look  at  such  cases  dispassionately.  Still,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  if  a  Member  does  not  intend  to  go  on  paying  the  small  subscription 
of  our  Club,  he  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  ordinary  courtesy, 
say  so  to  us,  request  the  removal  of  his  name,  and,  with  no  stretch  at  all 
of  ordinary  honesty,  pay  up  to  the  time  of  giving  us  such  notice  of 
removal. 

With  respect  to  the  List  of  Members,  perhaps  I  may  say  that  since  the 
lists  in  Vol.  XVI.  and  XVII.  of  our  Proceedings  were  published,  we  have 
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lost  by  resignation  and  death,  27,  and  have  elected,  since  the  list  in 
Vol.  XVII.,  44.    The  number  at  present  in  the  Club  is  340. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  detain  you  with  any  details  of  our  last 
year's  receipts  and  payments ;  you  have  them  in  the  balance  sheets  I 
have  handed  round. 

The  balance  sheets  were  handed  round  and  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Galpin,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Cunnington, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "  That  failing  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  a  final  application  by  the  Secretary  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date 
of  application,  the  names  of  all  Members  four  years  and  upwards  in 
arrear  be  expunged  from  the  Club  List." 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  year  ago  when  he  sent  out  a  similar 
application,  he  received  but  one  reply  and  that  from  the  worst  defaulter 
who  had  been  a  Member  for  eleven  years  and  never  paid  a  subscription 
at  all — but  who  seemed  rather  to  resent  being  even  then  asked  for 
payment  and  offered  none. 

Report  on  the  Additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  Past 
Year. — The  following  report  was  read  by  the  Curator  (Mr.  H.  J. 
Moule)  : — "  In  preparing  a  report  of  the  additions  to  the  Dorset  County 
Museum  since  May,  1896,  one  thought  forces  its  way  to  the  front. 
What  a  very  much  fuller  report  it  would  be  if  our  zealous  and  able 
friends  had  the  power,  as  past  doubt  they  have  the  will,  to  "add  to 
their  number,"  as  is  the  formula  in  appointing  committees.  Without 
prejudice  to  the  merits  of  other  helpers,  we  may  name  the  President  in 
the  Blandford  district  and  Mr.  Cunnington  in  that  of  Weymouth.  If  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  shire  which  could  be  specified  the  Dorset  Museum 
had  allies  with  some  measure  of  the  constant  zeal  of  those  gentlemen  the 
county  collection  would  be  largely  enriched  with  finds  which  now  slip 
away  elsewhere.  However,  thanks  to  those  two  friends  and  some  others, 
the  increase  in  the  various  collections,  although  not  so  laige  as  it  might 
have  been,  is  considerable.  To  begin  with  the  natural  science  side,  and, 
as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  President's  gifts,  the  best  shall  lead  the  way. 
Footprints  of  Dinosaurian  erect-walking  reptiles  have  been  often  found 
in  the  Wealden  Beds,  and  also,  though  less  frequently,  in  the  Kimmeridge 
Clay.  But  in  the  Purbeck  formation  they  are  very  rare.  In  1894, 
among  other  valuable  fossils  from  the  Corfe  Castle  Museum,  we  received 
a  block  of  Middle  Purbeck  Stone  containing  a  cast  of  such  a  footprint. 
But  last  year  the  President  gave  to  the  Museum  a  footprint  itself,  a 
specimen  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value.  It,  with  a  cast  from  the 
Upper  Purbecks  and  one  from  the  Wealden,  also  given  by  the  President, 
were  procured  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Swanage,  near  that  town.    As  a  gift 
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from  Mr.  Hardy  the  Museum  also  received  polished  specimens  of  the 
green  and  of  the  scarce  red  Purbeck  marble.  Captain  Kudyerd  gave  a 
singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  a  common  chalk  fossil,  Echinoconns 
conicus.  From  Mr.  Cunnington  came  a  humerus  of  a  Plesiosaurus,  and 
(to  pass  on  to  recent  specimens)  two  curious  sponges  from  Preston  shore. 
The  Rev.  6.  W.  Butler  and  Mr.  Tilley  have  added  to  our  group  of  wasps' 
nests.  From  Mr.  Farrer  we  have  received  a  rabbit's  skull  with  strangely 
malformed  incisor  teeth  ;  and  from  the  President  specimens  of  the 
extremely  rare  Helix  Cantiana,  found  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid.  During 
this  past  year  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  continued  to  give  invaluable  help 
to  the  Museum  by  the  gift  of  specimens  to,  and  by  beautiful  arrangement 
of,  the  collection  of  moths,  in  which  work  Mrs.  Richardson  has  zealously 
and  skilfully  aided.  The  collection  of  birds,  too,  has  been  emiched  by 
the  Secretary's  gift  of  a  good  Egyptian  goose,  killed  near  Chickerell. 
Dr.  McLean  has  given  a  fine  viper.  We  pass  now  to  the  antiquarian  side 
of  the  collection.  For  quantity,  and  in  some  respects  for  quality  also, 
precedence  may  well  be  given  to  a  gift  from  the  late  Mr.  C.  Connop.  It 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  things,  mostly  Roman,  found  in  1881  at 
Fifehead  Neville.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  them.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy,  although  inconspicuous,  are  fragments  of  window 
glass,  some  of  it  ribbed.  Then  there  are  several  tools,  large  and  small, 
viz.,  drills,  styli,  knives,  a  pruning  or  stubbing  hook,  a  pick,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  iron  shoeing  of  a  wooden  spade.  We  may  also  mention  boot- 
cleats,  like  those  discovered  and  figured  by  General  Pitt-Rivers.  Next 
we  may  mention  a  loan  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  borough  engineer  here.  It 
is  a  large  bronze  ring.  It  is  of  a  not  unusual  make,  viz.,  with  the  ends 
of  the  wire  twisted  somewhat  loosely  round  the  ring.  Thereby  it  was 
capable,  as  it  seems,  of  being  expanded  and  contracted.  Now  this  ring 
was  found  by  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Hunt's  foreman,  closely  clasped  round  a  full- 
sized  human  femur,  in  a  grave  in  the  Albert  Road  here.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  this  position  for  a  ring  is  quite  unique  among  Roman 
discoveries.  Mr.  Hunt  has  also  given  several  relics,  including  a  fragment 
of  a  Kimmeridge  coal  tray  or  wide  flat  saucer.  Such  trays  have  been 
found  at  Silchester,  but  this  small  piece  is  the  first  known  to  the  Curator 
as  having  occurred  here.  Our  tried  friends,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  Groves, 
and  Mr.  Meader,  have  not  been  forgetting  us.  From  them  we  have 
received  several  coins,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  a  small  silver  ring,  all  found 
here.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.  have  given  a  very  good  Portland  reeve 
staff.  The  library  has  not  been  forgotten.  Mr.  Stone  has  added  to  not 
a  few  former  gifts  a  collection  of  fifteen  maps  of  the  county  and  several 
books.    Among  thefe  may  be  named  a  Commentary  on  Genesis  i.  to  iii., 
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by  the  Rev.  J.  White,  the  noted  Puritan  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  here. 
Mr.  Alexander  has  presented  some  books,  including  Hallam's  Literary 
History  and  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage.  Picart's  great  work  on 
Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations  was  left  to  the  Museum  by  the  late 
Mrs.  F.  Fisher.  The  Field  Club  has  given  the  last  volume  of  its 
Proceedings  and  also  similar  volumes  from  various  Natural  History  and 
Antiquarian  Societies.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have,  as  in 
former  years,  sent  the  Museum  several  volumes  of  their  fine  catalogues, 
including  the  splendid  one  of  birds.  While  we  write  we  have  received 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Eaton,  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Meteorological  Society's 
Journal,  and  from  Mrs.  Ratcliff  Knight's  Shakespeare  in  several  volumes. 
The  list  of  gifts  must  now  close,  although  it  omits  many  worthy  of 
notice.  But  one  more,  or  rather  two  more  presents  must  be  named.  At 
a  recent  meeting  in  this  room  Sir  R.  Edgcuinbe  read  a  paper  pointing 
out  at  once  the  interest  belonging  to  the  arms  of  this  boroupdi,  and  the 
five  great  errors  which  have  crept  into  the  blazoning  thereof.  He 
followed  up  this  essay  by  showing  a  drawing  of  the  arms  done  by 
himself,  and  giving  the  right  drawing,  tinctures,  and  metals.  This 
coloured  drawing  he  gave  to  the  Museum.  Since  then  he  has  drawn  the 
arms  in  ink,  has  had  this  drawing  engraved,  and  has  given  the  block  to 
the  Museum  library  to  print  book  plates  from.  Before  quitting  the 
library  it  should  be  said  that  a  few  months  ago  a  fine  large  range  of 
bookcases  has  replaced  temporary  ones  which  have  done  duty  for  some 
years.  The  necessary  rearrangement  of  books  and  alterations  of  the 
catalogue  have  been  most  kindly  undertaken  by  our  tried  friend,  Mr. 
Bankes.  Of  work  in  the  Museum  itself  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  in 
closing  this  report.  First  and  foremost  the  Hon.  Secretary's  quite  price- 
less help  in  the  beautful  and  scientific  arranging  and  naming  the  moth 
collection  must  be  again  praised.  Another  good  stroke  of  work  has  been 
a  fresh  placing  of  a  number  of  the  movable  cases  in  the  museum.  For 
some  years  several  high  pier-cases  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Lately  all  these  were  placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  at  the  side. 
Their  former  sites  are  rilled  with  table  cases.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
spacious,  agreeable  aspect  of  the  Museum.  Next,  the  Warne  collection  of 
Dorset  antiquities  has  been  shifted  from  its  old  case  to  a  similar  one 
adjoining— a  tedious  and  anxious  task.  Then  in  the  lone  range  of  new 
wall  cases,  a  range  made  continuous  by  the  above  moving  of  the  Warne 
antiquities,  the  general  collection  of  Dorset  antiquities  has  been  brought 
together  and  fairly  classified  and  arranged.  This  occupied  several 
months,  but  is  well  worth  the  labour.  Further,  some  additions  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  group  of  antiquities  on  the  top  of  this 
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range  of  cases.  A  large  and  noteworthy  one  from  the  Cunnington 
collection  has  been  moved  to  that  situation,  where  it  is  much  hetterseen 
than  where  it  was  before.  Also  the  line  Weymouth  amphora  has  been 
placed  on  the  range  of  wall  cases.  Lastly,  a  considerable  group  of 
lloman  stone  tiles  and  a  small  one  of  Roman  clay  tiles  has  been 
arranged  on  the  top  of  those  cases.  These  groups  illustrate  the  usual 
Roman  methods  of  roofing  more  clearly  than  any  word  description  can 
do.  In  connection  with  this  the  Curator  ventures  to  appeal  for  aid.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  few  Dorset  tegular  and  imbrices  may  be  given  to  the 
Museum  so  that  the  specimen  of  Koman  clay-tile  roofing  may  be 
improved  and  extended.  And  as  a  last  word  this  report  ends,  as  it 
begun,  with  a  hope  that  new  friends  to  the  Museum  may  come  forward, 
that  not  only  tegulse  and  imbrices,  but  that  many  another  ancient 
Dorset  relic,  now  hidden  away  in  a  cupboard  and  disregarded,  may 
find  its  way  to  the  Dorset  Museum.  Thus  in  a  few  years  the  County 
Museum  would  be  the  shrine  of  what  might  justly  claim  to  be  the 
County  collection. 

Mr.  Richardson,  as  hon.  sec.  both  of  the  Field  Club  and  of  the 
Museum,  declared  that  Mr.  Moule  was  really  the  mainstay  of  the 
Museum,  and  it  would  not  get  on  at  all  well  without  him.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  work  so  many  years,  and  practically  nearly  all  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections  was  due  to  him.  Mr.  Moule  with  other 
friends  had  lately  given  him  valuable  help  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  finances  of  the  Museum.  The  funds  had  got  rather  low,  and  for  the 
first  time  there  was  this  year  a  balance  against  them.  The  appeal  by 
the  Council  had  been  very  successful.  Mr.  T.  Dixon-Galpin  offered  to 
give  £5  on  condition  that  nine  others  would  do  the  same.  Friends  had 
responded  so  well  that  over  £60  had  been  collected,  and  if  it  had  been 
necessary  they  could  have  got  two  or  three  more  gifts.  There  were 
18  subscribers,  and  he  hoped  there  would  yet  be  a  few  more.  The 
President  said  he  wished  to  endorse  what  had  been  said  about  the 
work  in  the  Museum.  To  see  the  wonderful  advances  which  had  been 
made  it  was  only  necessary  to  compare  the  present  Museum  with  what 
it  was  when  the  collections  were  in  Trinity-street.  They  could  not  but  be 
grateful  to  a  Dorchester  man  who  had  shown  such  conspicuous  ability  as 
Curator.  Friends  of  his  in  London  who  had  come  down  to  Dorchester 
spoke  of  their  Museum  as  being  one  of  the  very  first  local  Museums  in 
England. 

Re-election  of  Officers.— The  Officers  were  all  unanimously  re- 
elected :  —Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  as  President,  proposed  by  Rev.  R.  P. 
Murray,  seconded  by  Mn   Hudleston  ;  Rev.    O.    P. -Cambridge  as 
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Treasurer,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gal  pin  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Floyer ;  and 
Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson  as  Hon.  Secretaiy,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Eaton 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Cunnington. 

Summer  Meetings.— The  Hon.  Secretary  reminded  the  Club  that  by 
a  resolution  passed  on  November  20th,  1897,  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
Summer  Meetings  was  to  be  left  to  the  Officers  of  the  Club,  instead  of 
being  settled  as  hitherto  by  the  vote  of  the  Members  present  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  It  was  pioposed  by  them  to  hold  the  first  Outdoor 
Meeting  at  Pilsdon,  and  to  visit  several  villages  and  churches  of  interest 
in  that  district,  including  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  where  the  club  had 
been  kindly  invited  to  tea  by  Rev.  C.  and  Mrs.  Druitt.  The  second  Meet- 
ing would  be  held  in  the  neighbourhood  west  of  Weymouth  in  July,  and 
an  invitation  had  been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  A.  George,  of 
Fleet  House,  to  lunch  there  after  a  visit  to  the  Chesil  Beach  opposite  in 
the  morning.  The  Hon.  Sec.  said  that  he  and  Mrs.  Richardson  would  be 
pleased  if  the  Club  would  come  to  tea  at  his  house  on  their  way  back  to 
Weymouth  and  inspect  his  collections  of  moths,  shells,  and  various 
curiosities.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  had  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  at  Dorchester  from  August  3rd  to  10th,  and  as  probably  several 
Members  of  the  Club  would  like  to  join  in  its  excursions,  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Club  at  that  time.  The  third  and 
last  Outdoor  Meeting  would  be  a  two-days'  one  at  Salisbury  and 
Stonehenge  at  the  end  of  August. 

Exhibits  and  Notes. 

By  the  President  : 

1.  A  portion  about  8ft.  long  of  the  trunk  of  a  larch  tree  sawn 
longitudinally  to  shew  the  interior  of  which  the  softer  parts  had  been 
eaten  away  by  a  fungus  ( Polyporus  ? )  leaving  the  continuations  of  the 
branches  running  right  into  the  middle  and  meeting  each  other  there, 
shewing  the  strength  of  the  mutual  support  given  to  each  other  by  the 
opposite  branches  at  their  origin.    Presented  to  the  Museum. 

2.  A  frog,  dessicated  by  the  action  of  the  air,  shewing  very  clearly 
the  sinews  from  which  the  skin  had  shrunk  away,  leaving  them 
projecting. 

By  Mr.  G.  HlBBS  : 

3.  Mealworm  (Tenebrio  obscurus)  in  its  different  stages  of  larva  and 
beetle.  There  are  two  species  found  in  flour,  of  which  this  is  said  to  eat 
the  good  dry  flour,  whilst  the  other  (T.  molitor)  prefers  damp  and 
damaged  flour. 
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By  Rev.  0.  Bridges  Lewis  : 

4.  A  small  alabaster  copy  (as  a  statuette  14in.  high)  of  an  antique 
statue  of  a  Faun,  usually  known  as  "The  Dancing  Faun,"  holding  a 
cymbal  in  each  hand.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  dancing  attitude,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  right  leg  raised  in  what  looks  like  a  dancing 
gesture  does  really  rest  upon  a  sort  of  accordion  on  which  this  foot 
presses  to  produce  mui-ic  by  inflation  and  compression.    From  Florence  ? 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Whitby  : 

5.  Sriakestone  from  India.  A  small  black  substance,  about  fin.  long, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  perhaps  of  a  nut  or  bean,  with 
congealed  blood  on  one  side  of  it.  Mr.  Whitby's  son  saw  a  native  bitten 
by  an  apparently  wild  cobra.  This  "sriakestone,"  with  others,  was 
applied  to  the  wound  and  the  man  recovered.  The  poison  fangs  of  the 
cobra  were  afterwards  extracted.  Presented  by  Mr.  Whitby  to  the 
Museum. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston  : 

6.  A  very  fine  Palaeolithic  worked  flint  from  near  Wareham — pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Cunnington  to  be  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Hudleston  to  the  Museum. 

By  Mr.  E.  CUNNINGTON  : 

7.  An  urn  from  Worgret  Barrow,  on  which  he  read  the  following 
note: — "This  barrow  was  opened  between  1825  and  1832  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Pennie,  of  Lulworth,  who  sent  particulars  at  the  time  to  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle  and  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  is  on  the  heath 
land  that  rises  on  the  west  of  Wareham,  at  a  short  distance  out. 
Twenty-four  urns  were  found  in  the  raised  portion,  and  these  Mr.  Pennie 
says  'are  of  far  ruder  workmanship  and  material,  bespeaking  a  much 
earlier  era  than  those  found  by  Mr.  Miles  in  the  Deverel  barrow  in  1825. 
Nor  is  there  on  any,  he  continues,  the  least  appearance  of  the  'zig-zag,' 
or  chevron  ornament  of  the  Britons.'  He  says  that  '  one  of  the  urns  is 
of  small  dimensions,  its  upper  part  ornamented  with  fine  prominent 
circles  or  rings,  and  it  is  not  only  in  perfect  preservation,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  all  which  have  yet  been  discovered.'  One  urn  nearest 
the  surface  was  protected  by  a  flat  stone.  Mr.  Pennie  seems  to  be 
wonderfully  surprised  that  he  found  a  cross  scratched  in  one  of  the  urns. 
He  says  4  On  the  inside  of  one,  and  one  only,  of  these  lately  exhumed 
vases  is  to  be  seen  4  the  cross,'  as  plainly  as  the  sun  at  noon -day,  partly 
raised  and  partly  grooved.5  The  remains  or  fragments  of  one  of  these 
urns  were  given  me  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wilcox,  of 
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Wareham.  I  have  put  the  valued  fragments  together,  as  they  fortu- 
nately fitted,  and  thus  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  urn  in  its  true 
height  and  proportions,  and  showing  its  ornamentations,  &c." 

By  Mrs.  FORRESTER: 

8.  Specimens  of  Calvary  clover,  with  seed  vessels  like  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  having  brilliant  coppery  red  patches  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaflets. 

By  Mr.  Philip  Sturdy  : 

9.  Some  flint  arrow-heads  found  by  him  at  Hengistbury  Head.  An 
interesting  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  them  was  that  he  had 
found  the  two  halves  separately. 

By  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves  : 

10.  A  femur  of  Elephas  primigcnius,  found  in  the  Backwater  at 
Weymouth,  and  doubtless  washed  out  of  some  quaternary  formation. 
It  was  a  fine  specimen  and  in  good  preservation. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  about  4.30  p.m. 


Pilsdon  Pen  Meeting.— The  first  Outdoor  Meeting  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  Sth,  1897,  in  the  neighbourhood  west  of  Bridport,  and  was 
attended  by  about  50  members.  The  President  was  absent,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  was  the  only  Vice-President  present. 

The  party  met  at  Bridport  station  at  11.21  a.m.,  and  drove  through 
the  Vale  of  Marshwood  to  Bettiscombe  Church  (8  miles),  stopping  for  a 
moment  at  Broad  Orchard,  half-a-mile  south  of  Monkwood,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Jukes  Browne's  paper  (see  Proceedings,  Vol.  XVIII., 
p.  177)  as  being  the  centre  of  the  pericline  or  elevated  plain  of  chalk  or 
greensand  which  rose  slightly  from  all  sides  to  this  point  at  the  time 
when  it  covered  all  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vale,  including  Pilsdon  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys. 

At  Bettiscombe  the  Hector  (Rev.  F.  Williams)  stated  that  the  church 
was  practically  rebuilt  in  1S62,  and  had  not,  therefore,  much  antiquarian 
interest.  He  pointed  out  tAvo  ancient  tombstones  to  members  of  the 
Pinney  family  inserted  in  the  stone  floor.  From  his  garden  adjoining  he 
indicated  the  positions  of  several  of  the  more  striking  hills  around, 
Eggardon,  Colmer,  and  Konig  hills,  Shipton  Gorge,  Lambert's  Castle, 
Golden  Cap}  &c» 

A  visit  was  then  paid  to  Bettiscombe  Farm  to  see  the  "  Screaming 
Skull."     The  house  is  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  much 
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decorated  with  carving  and  wainscotting.  The  skull  is  usually  kept  in 
a  sort  of  loft  under  the  roof  where  there  is  also  a  secret  chainher. 

When  the  party  had  descended  to  the  hall  the  Rev.  F.  Williams  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  house  and  the  probable  history  of  the  carefully- 
preserved  cranium.  The  writer  in  the  London  "  Motes  and  Queries," 
who  in  1S72  called  public  attention  to  the  skull,  stated  that  the  peculiar 
superstition  attached  to  it  was  that  if  it  were  brought  out  of  the  house, 
the  house  itself  would  rock  to  its  foundations,  while  the  person  by  whom 
the  sacrilegious  act  was  committed  would  die  within  the  year. 

The  Rev.  F.  Williams  observed  that  the  following  was  the  history  of 
the  skull,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  it.  Mr.  Azariah 
Pinney,  who,  like  the  other  leading  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the  rebellion  against  James  II., 
escaped  the  fate  of  so  many  others  who  were  executed,  his  sentence 
being,  through  the  offices  of  a  friend  at  Court,  mitigated  to  transporta- 
tion to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  negro  slave  to  whom  he  had 
become  greatly  attached,  and  it  was  the  skull  of  this  man  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  since  been  so  carefully  preserved.  The  house 
was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Pinney  on  his  return,  and  the  beautiful  old  carved 
oak  in  the  former  house  was  used  again.  The  superstition  attaching  to 
the  skull  arose  in  this  manner.  The  house  had  been  uninhabited  for 
many  years,  until,  about  1760  or  1770,  a  farmer  came  into  occupation, 
Finding  the  skull  he  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  have  the 
thing  there,  and  he  had  it  thrown  out  into  a  pool  of  water.  During  that 
night  and  the  next  the  farmer  heard  some  uncanny  noises,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  he  said  he  would  have  the  skull  back.  He  did 
so,  and  then,  as  the  story  went,  all  the  noises  ceased.  AVell,  to  his  mind, 
Mr.  Williams  observed,  this  was  easily  explained.  The  noises  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  rats,  bats,  and  other  creatures  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  uninhabited  house,  and  which  naturally  made  them- 
selves scarce  when  the  house  was  once  more  occupied. 

The  Rev.  F.  Weaver  added  a  few  remarks  about  a  skull  at  Chilton 
Cantelo,  about  which  similar  superstitious  notions  were  entertained. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  after  thanking  Mr.  Williams,  announced  that 
the  Club  had  received  a  kind  invitation  to  tea  from  Mr.  Clarence,  at 
Coaxden,  Axminster,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  decline  on  account 
of  the  distance. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  walk  to  the  top  of  Pilsdon  Fen,  which  is, 
according  to  the  last  ordnance  survey,  907  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
point  in  Dorset,  Lewesdon,  which  had  at  one  time  the  reputation  of 
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exceeding  it,  being  found  to  be  only  894  feet.  Magnificent  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  with  its  many  peaks,  the  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  elevated  plain  described  by  Mr.  Jukes  Browne,  were  obtained 
both  here  and  at  many  other  points  during  the  day.  There  is  a  small 
earthwork  on  the  top  of  Pilsdon,  and  on  the  slope  of  this  the  Hon. 
Secretary  read  a  second  time  the  paper  which  had  been  written  by  Mr. 
Jukes  Biowne  for  the  meeting  which  it  had  been  intended  to  hold  at 
Pilsdon  in  1896.  This  paper  "  On  the  origin  of  the  Vale  of  Marshwood 
and  of  the  Greensand  Hills  of  West  Dorset,"  was  read  at  Dorchester  on 
November  20th,  1896,  and  is  printed  at  p.  174  of  Vol.  XVIII.  of  the 
Proceedings,  together  with  a  geological  map  and  section  of  the  Vale  of 
Marshwood.  It  shows  how  the  chalk  at  one  time  formed  a  continuous 
gently  sloping  plain  above  the  tops  of  Pilsdon  and  the  other  hills,  and 
how  this  plain  was  gradually  eroded  by  streams,  which  in  course  of  time 
scooped  out  the  valleys,  leaving  the  hills  remaining  as  evidences  of  the 
former  very  different  state  of  the  country  from  its  present  condition. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Pilsdon  Pen  is  Racedown  Farm,  for 
two  years  the  home  of  the  Poet  Wordsworth,  who  is  believed  to  have 
drawn  from  this  neighbourhood  the  scenery  of  "The  Excursion."  The 
following  note  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Solly  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary : — 
"William  Wordsworth  was  born  in  1770  in  Cumberland,  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  and  land  agent.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  his  mother 
died,  and  13  when  he  lost  his  father.  In  spite  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
he  secured  a  University  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which,  in  1791, 
when  21  years  of  age,  he  went  for  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Continent, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  Paris,  warmly  sympathising  with  the 
better  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Revolution.  Fortunately  for  himself 
he  had  to  leave  the  city  before  the  fall  of  his  Girondist  friends  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  By  1795  Wordsworth  had  spent  all  his  money  and  was 
meaning  to  try  to  earn  a  living  in  London  by  writing  on  politics  for  the 
newspapers,  when  a  friend,  Raisley  Calvert,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude,  left  him  a  legacy  of  £900.  This  sum  was 
sufficient  to  support  his  modest  household  for  several  years.  Accom- 
panied by  his  sister  Dorothy  he  came  to  Racedown  Lodge,  and  lived  for 
two  years,  right  in  front  of  the  long  slope  which  leads  up  to  Pilsdon 
Pen.  The  house  is  now  a  farm  house,  and  in  the  front  parlour  are  two 
portraits  of  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  which  were  presented  by  an 
admirer  of  the  poet.  Here  Wordsworth  began  writing  his  great  poem, 
1  The  Excursion,'  and  the  whole  of  the  scenery  of  the  first  book  is  laid 
in  this  district.  Afterwards,  without  any  notice,  the  scenery  is  shifted 
to  the  Lake  district ;  consequently,  comparatively  few  people  know  of 
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the  local  connection  with  Dorsetshire.  But  undoubtedly  the  opening 
lines  express  an  experience  he  may  well  have  had  in  mounting  the 
slope  of  Pilsdon — 

'  Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling, 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along.' 

He  then  speaks  of  a  grove  upon  that  open  moorland,  which  we  may 
perhaps  identify  with  the  trees  on  Lewesdon.  There  is  also  a  large 
common  near  Crewkerne  which  Professor  Henry  Morley  thinks  is  the 
one  described.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  identify  other  features  of  the 
landscape— the  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms,  the  cooling  well,  the  hayfield, 
the  roofless  hut,  the  neighbouring  town— I  do  not  know,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  district  furnished  the  story  of  the  weaver  who  once 
lived  happily  in  that  cottage  with  his  wife  and  child,  who  lost  all  his 
savings  through  illness,  and  then  his  work  through  the  decline  of  trade 
which  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  who  in  his  misery  at 
last  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  went  off  to  a  foreign  land,  never  to  return. 
The  story  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  deserted  wife  (Margaret),  whose  child 
pined  away  and  died,  and  who  then  took  up 

•  The  employment  common  through  these  wilds,  and  gained, 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
And  for  this  end,  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help  .... 

You  see  that  path, 
Now  faint ;  the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  gray  line. 
There  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn  thread 
With  backward  steps.   Yet  ever  as  there  passed 
A  man  whose  garments  shewed  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task,  and  she*  with  faltering  voice, 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry  ;  and  when  they 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by, 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad/ 
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It  is  a  pathetic  story,  and  the  local  connection  should  not  be  without 
interest,  especially  to  those  who  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  I 
have  done,  a  woman  spinning  in  exactly  the  way  here  described. 
Coleridge  used  to  visit  Wordsworth  at  Racedown,  and  the  two  walked 
the  country,  deep  in  conversation.  The  Government  suspected  mischief, 
Wordsworth  being  known  to  sympathise  with  the  Revolution,  and  sent 
a  spy  to  ascertain  what  they  were  plotting.  With  some  difficulty  the 
spy  secreted  himself  on  one  side  of  a  hedge,  while  the  two  poets  were 
seated  on  the  other,  and  overheard  their  colloquy.  He  promptly  re- 
ported to  his  employers  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  these  two  men,  as 
their  talk  was  all  rubbish.  Owing  chiefly  to  annoyance  caused  by  this 
kind  of  suspicion,  Wordsworth  left  Racedown  and  went  to  live  at 
Alfoxden.  Here  he  and  Coleridge  published  a  joint  volume  of  poems, 
Lyrical  Ballads,  so  that  the  Somersetshire  home  is  well  known,  while  the 
Dorsetshire  residence  is  frequently  ignored.  But  it  was  at  Racedown 
that  the  poem  which  utteis  the  master-thought  of  the  19th  century  was 
conceived  and  begun." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
friend  that  in  a  book  called  "  The  Quantocks  and  their  Associations," 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  is  considered  a  good  authority 
on  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  some  parts  of  "  The  Excursion," 
including  the  fine  passages  describing  the  affliction  of  Margaret,  and  the 
lines  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  4th  Book  weie  written  at 
Alfoxden  in  Somerset.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  appeared 
to  be  some  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  scenery  might,  however,  be  taken 
from  Pilsdon,  though  the  writing  was  done  at  Alfoxden.  He  enquired 
as  to  whether  the  trees  on  Lewesdon  Mere  really  elms,  as  he  thought 
that  beeches  would  be  more  probable  for  such  a  position,  and  in  t hat- 
case  Mr.  Solly's  suggestion  that  Margaret's  Cottage  was  on  Lewesdon 
wculd  be  hardly  tenable.  Mr.  Moule  and  others  believed  that  the  trees 
on  Lewesdon  were  not  elms,  but  beeches  and  oaks. 

The  Members  then  descended  the  hill  to  the  road  about  200  feet  below 
the  summit,  and  drove  by  Birdsmoor  Gate  and  Marshwood  Church  along 
the  ridge  to  Lambert's  Castle,  another  earthwork  on  a  similar  hill, 
covered  with  trees,  whereas  Pilsdon  is  bare.  It  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  rain  heavily,  and  owing  to  the  head  driver's  ignorance  of  the  roads  in 
that  part  of  the  country  a  round  of  many  miles  was  made  before  reaching 
Whitchurch  Canonicorum  Vicarage,  where  the  Club  had  been  kindly 
invited  to  tea  by  the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  Druitt. 

After  tea  the  Members  adjourned  to  the  Church  close  by,  where  the 
paper  "  On  the  Church  of  St.  Candida  and  St.  Cross  at  Whitchurch 
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Canonicorum,"  which  had  hcen  prepared  hy  tlie  Vicar,  -who  was 
unfortunately  ill  in  bed,  was  read  by  Dr.  Reid,  who  also  pointed  out  the 
chief  features  in  this  very  interesting  building. 

At  6.0  p.m.  the  party  started  for  Bridport  in  order  to  catch  the 
7.15  train. 

New  Members.— None  were  elected. 


Fleet  and  Chickerell  Meeting.— This  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday,  July  15th,  1897,  and  was  attended  by  about  100  Members, 
who  met  at  Weymouth  station  at  10.25  a.m.  and  drove  to  Fleet  House, 
where  they  crossed  the  Fleet  in  boats  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  C.  E.  A. 
George  and  seated  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  Chesil  Beach  to  hear  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Cornish  "On  the  Grading  of  the  Chesil 
Beach  Shingle,"  which  will  be  found  later  in  the  present  volume.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued  the  President  alluded  to  Professor  Prestwich's 
theory  that  the  material  of  the  beach  was  derived  from  that  of  the  raised 
beach  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Portland  and  other  raised  beaches  on 
the  coast.  The  Portland  raised  beach  contained  much  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  this  also  occurred  in  the 
Chesil  Beach,  along  which  the  drift  was  now  from  east  to  west. 

Major  Sparks  stated  that  the  pebbles  of  the  beach  rested  on  a  ridge  of 
clay,  and  alluded  to  the  great  storm  of  1825,  when  a  breach  was  made  by 
the  waves  in  the  beach  and  the  clay  was  left  bare.  During  spring  tides 
the  water  filtered  into  the  Fleet  through  the  pebbles  over  the  clay. 
There  was  a  layer  of  stone  about  a  mile  and  a-half  out  from  the  beach 
and  parallel  to  it,  and  a  second  layer  beyond  it. 

Itev.  H.  S.  Solly  mentioned  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
shingle  were  yearly  taken  away  in  ships  as  ballast  from  Bridport,  but 
more  was  continually  being  supplied,  so  that  there  was  no  apparent 
diminution.  Several  others  amongst  those  present  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  after  Mr.  Cornish  had  shortly  replied  the  party  recrossed 
the  Fleet  in  the  boats  to  Fleet  House,  Avhere  they  were  kindly  invited  to 
lunch  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George.  The  party  then  drove  to  the  village  of 
Fleet,  where  there  remains  the  chancel  of  a  church,  of  which  the  main 
portion  was  washed  away  in  the  great  storm  of  1824.  Here  are  two 
brasses  of  the  Mohun  family,  dated  1603  and  1612,  on  which  a  paper  was 
read  by  B.ev.  W.  Miles  Barnes.  The  old  clerk  of  the  parish,  James 
Bowering,  who  had  seen  when  a  boy  the  great  wave  come  up  the  little 
valley  and  destroy  the  church,  was  present,  though  now  S7  years  of  age. 
Some  additional  remarks  on  the  Mohuns  made  by  Kev.  F.  W.  Weaver 
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will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Barnes's  paper,  which  is  printed  at  page 
59  of  the  present  volume. 

The  next  halting  place  was  Chickerell  Church,  where  a  second  paper 
(printed  at  p.  55  seq.)  was  read  by  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  church.  During 
the  recent  restoration  of  the  church  a  large  incised  stone  had  been 
discovered  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest.  The  Bector  (Rev.  S. 
Poole)  showed  some  photographs  of  the  first  pages  of  the  church  register, 
which  dated  from  1699.  On  arriving  at  Montevideo,  where  the  Club  had 
been  invited  to  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  a  paper  was  first  read  by 
the  former  giving  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  objects 
in  his  collections.  This  will  be  found  printed  later  on  in  this  volume. 
After  tea  the  Members  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  collections  of 
moths  and  shells,  minerals,  fossils,  china,  autographs,  books,  &c,  and 
left  in  the  breaks  for  Weymouth  station  at  6.0  o'clock. 

Hon.  Morton  Stuart  also  exhibited  some  interesting  photographs  of 
zebra-horse  hybrids. 

New  Members.— Five  were  elected. 


Royal  Archaeological  Institute.— The  Members  of  this  Institute, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Dillon,  held  their  annual  meeting  at 
Dorchester  from  August  3rd  to  August  10th.  During  this  time  they 
made  daily  excursions  to  various  places  in  the  county,  including 
Wareham  and  Corfe  Castle,  Sherborne,  Poundbury  and  Maiden  Castle, 
Abbotsbury,  Charminster  and  Cerne,  Puddletown,  Athelhampton, 
Milton  Abbey,  and  Bingham's  Melcombe. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August  5th,  the  Members  of  the  R.A.I, 
were  invited  by  the  Members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  and  Museum  to  a 
soiree,  which  was  held  in  the  Museum  at  8.30  p.m.  The  various  rooms  and 
staircase  were  decorated  and  furnished  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  three  or 
four  Dorchester  tradesmen,  and  microscopes  and  slides  were  shown  in 
the  reading  room  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Howell,  Mr.  H.  Sykes,  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves, 
Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Prideaux,  whilst  tea  and  refresh- 
ments were  provided  in  the  room  above,  and  a  string  band  on  the  landing 
played  at  intervals.  Short  lectures,  illustrated  with  limelight  views  by 
Rev.  W.  M.  Barnes,  were  given  by  himself  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule.  Mr. 
Barnes  described  Life  in  Roman  Dorchester,  illustrating  it  with  scenes 
from  Ancient  Pompeii,  after  which  Mr.  Moule  followed  with  an  account 
of  Dorchester  in  mediaeval  times.  Besides  the  guests,  who  numbered 
about  80,  there  were  present  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Field  Club 
and  Museum  and  their  friends.    The  soiree  ended  at  about  11  p.m. 
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Salisbury  and  Stoneiienoe  Meeting.— A  two-days'  meeting  was 
held  at  .Salisbury  and  Stonehenge  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August 
25th  and  26th,  1897,  which  was  attended  by  about  75  members,  most  of 
whom  were  present  on  both  days  of  the  meeting.  The  party  arrived  at 
12.17  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  proceeded  to  the  County  Hotel,  which 
they  made  their  headquarters.  After  luncheon  the  first  church  visited 
was  St.  Thomas',  where  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  cicerone, 
as  he  also  did  during  the  afternoon  until  the  cathedral  was  reached. 
Mr.  Webb  said  that  though  they  were  apparently  in  a  very  late 
Perpendicular  building,  the  earliest  part  of  the  church  was  much  older, 
notably  the  two  arches  of  the  north  and  south  choir  aisles.  The  present 
church  consisted  of  tower  and  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and 
north  and  south  choir  aisles,  and  a  remarkable  guild  chapel,  underneath 
which  was  a  crypt  called  the  "  bone  house,"  and  above  it  a  small  room 
probably  used  for  churchwardens'  gatherings.  The  churchwardens' 
accounts,  the  oldest  that  had  been  printed,  were  of  the  deepest  interest. 
He  called  attention  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  whole  church, 
consisting  originally  only  of  a  nave  and  a  shallow  chancel,  had  been 
recast.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  at  a  later  date,  when  the  workmen 
employed  by  Mr.  Swayne  in  building  the  chantry  chapel  so  endangered 
the  choir  that  it  fell.  They  had  not  in  the  whole  county  so  fine  an 
example  of  late  Perpendicular  work  as  in  that  chancel.  The  wall  above 
and  around  the  late  15th  century  chancel  arch  bears  in  colours  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  contrasted  lot  of  the  Blessed  and  the  Cursed  at  the  Last 
Day — a  vivid  picture,  in  two  senses  of  the  Avoid.  The  attention  of  the 
party  was  drawn  to  the  timber  roof,  panelled  and  painted,  with  beautiful 
carved  bosses,  and  to  the  carving  under  the  subsellia  of  the  misericorde, 
the  cowled  face  of  a  monk  being  particularly  vigorous.  There  used  to  be 
a  most  remarkable  reredos  of  wood  ;  but  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Webb  was  sorry 
to  say,  cut  it  in  half  and  put  the  halves  in  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the 
south  chancel  aisle,  and  had  a  new  reredos  put  up.  Leading  the  party 
into  the  vestry,  Mr.  Webb  pointed  out  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of 
the  church,  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  magnificent  parish 
chest  elaborately  bound  in  iron,  the  ironwork  being  especially  note- 
worthy. On  leaving  the  church  the  mural  monument  of  Humphry 
Beckham  in  the  porch,  carved  in  wood,  as  the  inscription  thereon  states 
with  his  own  hand,  was  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Doran  Webb  then  led  the  Club  to  the  curious  stone  structure 
called  the  Poultry  Cross,  but  by  some  the  Penitents'  Cross.  The  upper 
part  is  a  remarkably  able  restoration  by  Pugin.  Around  the  cross  are 
some  old  timber  houses— a  charming  bit  of  old  Salisbury.    Between  two 
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narrow  passages  close  by  a  sanguinary  passage  of  arms  took  place 
between  the  Cavaliers  and  Hound  heads. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  Halle  of  John  Halle,  with  its  lofty 
mullioned  windows,  fine  black  oak  roof,  and  rich  heraldic  painting. 
John  Halle,  by  whom  it  was  built,  was  a  woolstapler,  who  for  many 
years  "  did  buy  all  the  wool  on  Salisbury  Plaines."  He  was  made 
Mayor  four  times,  and  thrice  sent  to  Parliament  as  member  for  the 
City.  The  building  was  designed  as  a  banqueting  hall,  in  which  the 
civic  feasts  might  be  held.  At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  oak 
screen,  now  pierced  by  a  doorway,  but  formerly  a  cabinet,  curiously  and 
elaborately  carved  with  figures  and  designs.  A  painted  scroll  over  the 
arch  informs  the  visitor  that  the  hall  was  built  in  1470  and  rebuilt  in 
1834.    It  is  now  used  as  a  china  shop. 

Mr.  Doran  Webb  next  conducted  the  Members  to  St.  Edmund's  Church, 
surrounded  by  its  four  beautiful  avenues  of  limes,  forming  a  rectangle. 
He  stated  that  the  church  represented  the  remains  of  St.  Edmund's 
Collegiate  Church.  At  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  the  chuich 
consisted  of  the  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  north  and  south  choir  aisles, 
and  a  central  tower  with  a  wooden  spire  370ft,  high.  The  spire  was  not 
kept  up  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and,  as  recorded  in  a  tablet  over  the 
western  door,  it  fell  on  June  26th,  1653,  just  after  sermon  time,  and  the 
nave  was  destroyed.  A  congregation  was  in  church  at  the  time,  but 
providentially  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  as  the  congregation  had  gone  up 
into  the  chancel  to  hear  the  sermon,  and  the  nave  was  empty.  The 
present  nave  was  the  loth  century  choir  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  but 
the  chancel  and  the  two  side  aisles  were  quite  modern.  They  were  on 
the  site  of  the  old  plague  pit  of  the  city,  which  suffered  severely  from 
the  plague  of  1626,  and  only  the  other  day  was  placed  in  his  hands  an 
account  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Mayor  of  those  days  to  save  the 
city  both  from  contagion  and  riot.  Mr.  Doran  Webb  recited  the  quaint 
and  graphic  account  given  by  this  worthy  chief  magistrate  of  how  he 
quelled  a  rising  of  the  burying  men.  Emulating  the  example  of  the 
youthful  David,  he  succeeded  "  by  God's  grace  "  in  smiting  out  one  of 
the  ringleader's  eyes  with  a  stone,  whereas  his  well-loaded  blunderbuss, 
discharged  by  his  orders,  did  not  take  effect,  being  evidently,  like  Saul's 
armour,  more  formidable  but  in  the  event  less  effectual  than  the  unpre- 
tentious missile.  Within  the  church  the  party  noticed  the  octagonal 
font  of  Purbeck  marble,  supported  by  slender  pillars.  Mr.  Wrebb 
pronounced  it  a  magnificent  font,  the  best  old  font  in  the  city. 

The  next  ecclesiastical  fabric  visited  was  St.  Martin's,  which  shows, 
Mr.  Webb  said,  more  early  work  than  any  other  church  in  the  city.  The 
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church  apparently  consisted  at  one  time  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel. 
The  chancel  (Early  English)  seemed  to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  when 
the  rest  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  the  rebuilding  apparently  began 
at  both  ends  at  once.  Incidentally  Mr.  Webb  observed  that  people  often 
talked  about  the  spires  of  Coventry,  but  in  old  days  the  spires  of 
Salisbury  must  have  been  an  equally  beautiful  sight.  Originally  every 
church  in  the  city  had  a  spire,  but  they  were  now  bereft  of  all  but  three 
—those  of  the  Cathedral,  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  the  Congregational 
Chapel. 

In  walking  to  the  Trinity  Almshouses  the  picturesque  front  of  the 
Joiner's  Hall  was  noticed.  Mr.  Webb  said  it  was  the  only  front  remain- 
ing of  the  halls  of  the  numerous  city  companies  once  existing.  There 
was  another  hall  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  city,  but  unfortunately  its 
front  had  disappeared.  On  reaching  the  Trinity  Hospital,  or  Almshouses, 
Mr.  Webb  told  the  party  that  they  saw  a  genuine  bit  of  Queen  Anne 
work.  It  was  a  charming  old  courtyard.  The  Hospital  was  the  oldest 
foundation  in  the  city,  but  scarcely  anything  was  left  of  the  original 
building.  The  sole  relics  were  a  portion  of  the  stained  glass  crucifix  in 
the  chapel  window  and  the  iron  escutcheon  on  the  back  door,  the  date 
of  which  was  Richard  II.  Passing  close  to  Harnham  Bridge  the  Club 
saw  St.  Nicholas's  Hospital. 

They  then  entered  the  Close  and  proceeded  into  the  Cathedral,  where 
in  the  Morning  Chapel  a  paper,  which  will  be  found  at  page  1  of  this 
volume,  wTas  read  by  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth  and  illustrated  by  copies 
of  the  plan  which  accompanies  it.  The  Sub-Dean,  Rev.  Dr.  Bourne, 
afterwards  conducted  the  party  round  the  Cathedral,  pointing  out  the 
principal  monuments,  and  thence  into  the  Palace  grounds,  whence  they 
proceeded  to  the  hotel  for  dinner. 

After  dinner  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Salisbury,  South  Wilts,  and 
Blackmore  Museums  in  St.  Anne's  Street,  the  Blackmore  Museum 
containing  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  flint  and  other  stone 
implements  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  other  articles 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  man's  tools  and  weapons. 

The  Salisbury  and  S.  Wilts  Museum,  adjoining  it,  contained  a  good 
general  natural  history  and  antiquarian  collection.  In  1864,  Mr.  William 
Blackmore,  brother  of  Dr.  Blackmore,  and  a  great  North  American 
traveller,  purchased  from  Mr.  Squiers,  an  American  collector,  a  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  American  flint  implements  housed  at  the  New 
York  Society's  rooms.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Squiers  had  become  weary  and 
disgusted  with  negotiations  with  the  American  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  his  collection,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  failed  to  secure, 
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but  for  which  they  declined  to  give  the  price  at  which  Mr,  Blackmore 
became  the  owner.  The  collection  was  brought  across  the  Atlantic  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Blackmore  Museum  in  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Doran  Webb  explained  that  the  Museum  was  arranged  to  illustrate 
by  modern  weapons  and  tools  from  foreign  lands  the  habits  and  customs 
of  their  own  ancient  ancestors.  There  was  a  selection  of  flints,  both 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic,  from  every  known  country  in  the  world. 
The  contents  of  that  room  represented  the  expenditure  of  some 
£46,000,  and  it  was  the  iinest  collection  to  be  found  all  the  world  over, 

Dr.  Blackmore,  acceding  to  the  Secretary's  request  for  an  explanation 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  collection  was  arranged,  said  that  they  had 
endeavoured  in  one  part  of  the  Museum  to  show  some  of  the  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  associated  with  flints  kept  in  other  cases.  They  were 
chiefly  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fisherton,  and  with  them  they  had  also  found  a  certain  number  of  flint 
implements.  Referring  to  the  so-called  Paheoliths,  Dr.  Blackmore 
observed  that  the  earliest  stones  were  flints  selected  as  more  or  less 
adaptable  by  their  natural  form  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
applied,  not  worked,  but  only  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  used. 
Others  were  hardly  chipped,  but  simply  hacked  into  the  form  required. 
Then  they  came  to  the  flints  found  in  the  river  gravels,  not  only 
over  the  greater  part  of  England,  but  also  the  northern  part  of 
France  and  Spain  and  Italy.  The  animals  found  associated  with  them 
had  long  since  passed  away — the  mammoth,  the  cave  lion,  and  the 
hyaena — with  which  were  also  certain  creatures  now  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  North  Pole— for  example,  the  marmot,  and  plenty  of 
reindeer.  They  could  fancy  what  a  different  climate  there  must  have 
been  in  England  when  the  reindeer  could  live  here  comfortably,  and  that 
they  did  so  was  known  for  certain.  When  they  finished  with  the  drifts 
they  generally  got  into  the  caves.  There  were  certain  caves  in  the  South 
of  France  which  had  been  filled  in  with  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  very 
much  like  their  river  gravels  in  England  ;  but  associated  with  them  were 
curious  flints  like  those  from  the  drift,  with  the  decided  difference  of 
having  more  finish.  The  men  of  the  period  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
have  had  an  idea  of  art,  for  there  were  found  carved  and  scratched  upon 
different  poitions  of  reindeer  horns  representations  of  various  animals, 
the  bison,  the  reindeer,  the  horse,  and  even  man  himself.  They  also 
made  charming  little  bone  needles,  filing  out  little  pieces  of  bone  or  horn 
with  a  flint  saw,  scraping  them  round,  and  then  drilling  the  eye  with  a 
very  fine  point  of  a  flint.  They  could  see  some  little  spicules  of  flint 
which  had  been  used  for  drilling  these  eyes,  for  the  point  of  the  flint  was 
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worn.  These  needles  were  used  for  sewing  reindeer  skins  together. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  the  caves  of  anything  like  weaving,  so  that  at 
that  period  man  dressed  himself  in  skins.  Passing  from  the  earlier  stone 
period  they  came  to  an  immense  gulf,  and  then  to  another  period  when 
man  still  had  no  knowledge  of  metals,  hut  was  much  more  advanced 
in  the  use  of  stones.  They  seemed  to  have  learnt  that  by  rubbing  flint  or 
stones  together  with  sand  they  could  polish  them,  and  the  stones,  which 
before  were  only  chipped  out,  were  now  rubbed  and  polished.  Of  this 
period  they  got  an  axe-head  not  far  removed  from  one  of  the  present  day, 
and  with  a  beautiful  cutting  edge.  The  stone  period  existed  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  had  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  from  the 
earliest  parts  in  India,  and  a  nice  lot  from  the  Swiss  lakes.  When  some 
of  these  lakes  were  rather  low  they  saw  certain  sticks  standing  above  the 
mud.  These  they  found  to  be  really  the  remains  of  piles  on  which  huts 
had  been  erected,  and  examining  more  closely  they  came  across 
quantities  of  stone  implements,  the  remains  of  the  animals  used  for 
food  by  the  inhabitants,  broken  crockery,  and  so  forth.  There  were 
also  plenty  of  knitting  and  sewing,  and  every  known  stitch  had  been 
found  in  these  old  Swiss  lakes.  They  knitted  their  garments,  and 
also  the  nets  with  which  they  caught  their  fish.  In  Denmark  the 
Stone  Age  seemed  to  have  come  down  to  a  very  late  time,  and  was 
more  finished.  They  hollowed  the  stones,  which  was  quite  an 
advance,  and  made  gouges  which  doubtless  proved  very  useful  in 
hollowing  out  their  canoes.  Then  man  came  across  metal,  and  the  Stone 
Age  ended.  Probably  lumps  of  copper  were  found,  and  they  found  that 
they  could  hammer  them  into  the  shape  of  useful  implements  which 
would  correspond,  for  example,  with  the  stone  axe,  and  yet  not  be  so 
brittle.  They  knew  that  the  first  metal  implements  were  simply  beaten 
out,  for  in  North  America,  near  Lake  Superior,  where  a  good  deal  of 
copper  was  found,  the  copper  contained  crystals  of  silver.  If  the  copper 
were  heated  and  fused  the  silver  would  melt  with  it  and  form  an  amal- 
gam ;  but  the  early  copper  implements  contained  the  crystals  of  silver 
unaltered,  so  that  it  was  plain  that  the  metal  was  beaten  out,  and  not 
smelted.  Next  they  learnt  casting,  and,  copper  being  a  very  soft  metal, 
they  found  that  the  admixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  tin  made  a  metal 
called  bronze,  which  was  very  much  harder.  The  Copper  Age  lasted  a 
very  short  time  in  England  and  then  passed  into  the  Bronze.  At  first 
they  began  with  a  form  which  was  almost  a  reproduction  of  stone,  but 
soon  the  simple  axe  was  transformed  into  other  shapes.  To  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  Museum  they  had  various  weapons  from  races  still  in 
their  Stone  Age,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  they  could  see 
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the  way  in  which  they  were  probably  mounted.  Thus  the  Museum  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  earliest  work  of  man  in  the  Stone  Age,  how  it 
was  developed  into  the  metal  period,  and  came  down  in  touch  with 
Roman  times.  Mr.  Moule  asked  what  was  the  use  of  the  extraordinary 
collarlike  flints  with  points,  which  came  from  Honduras  Dr.  Blackmore 
answered  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  say  ;  but  they  were  probably 
purely  ceremonial,  and  carried  in  processions.  They  were  found  in  caves. 
The  Meeting  broke  up  at  about  10  p.m. 

At  9.45  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  26th,  the  party  started  in  breaks 
for  Old  Sarum,  where  Mr.  Doran  Webb,  addressing  the  Club  on  the 
rampart  by  the  main  gate,  pointed  out  how  all  the  Roman  roads,  from 
Winchester,  Silchester,  &c,  converged  on  the  city  of  Old  Sarum,  the 
Sorbiodunum  of  Antoninus.  The  work,  he  said,  was  built  on  the  much 
older  line  of  the  British  earthwork.  The  entrances  were  on  the  usual 
Roman  plan,  the  great  road  running  from  east  to  west,  with  the  main 
gate.  Old  Sarum  was  turned  into  a  city  in  Roman  times,  was  occupied 
again  during  the  Saxon  period,  and  was  almost  entirely  remodelled  in 
the  Norman  age.  The  first  documentary  evidence  they  had  of  it  was 
when  it  was  ordered  to  be  fortified  in  the  9th  century.  In  the  Norman 
period,  when  it  became  the  king's  city,  they  got  records  of  repairs  to  the 
castle,  the  appointment  of  governors,  the  election  of  sheriffs  and  knights, 
and  the  troubles  between  the  citizens  and  those  of  the  new  foundation 
below.  The  origin  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  below  and  of  the  desolation 
around  them  should  not  be  put  down  to  the  tale  about  the  Bishop  being 
locked  out  at  night.  The  hill  of  Old  Sarum  was  much  exposed  to  wind  and 
storm,  and  quite  away  from  the  rivers,  which  must  have  been  an  import- 
ant means  of  water  carriage.  The  merchants  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
military  rule  of  the  place  and  the  crippling  of  their  merchandise.  There- 
upon the  Bishop  of  those  days  said  "Let  us  build  a  newT  city  where  the 
two  rivers  join,  and  where  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  water  way." 
They  did  so.  Then,  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  people  towards 
their  benefactors,  these  people  began  to  grumble  at  the  Bishop's  rule, 
whereas  they  had  not  dared  to  grumble  at  the  military  rule.  Right  up 
to  the  time  of  James  I.  they  tried  to  wrest  the  power  of  government 
from  the  Bishop  and  his  overseers  and  vest  it  in  themselves  in  the  form 
of  a  free  corporation.  At  last  they  succeeded,  made  a  close  corporation 
of  it,  restricted  to  a  few  persons,  and  proceeded  to  govern  just  as  they 
liked.  After  Old  Sarum  had  been  deserted  by  its  Bishop,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  cathedral  in  1220,  and  after  the  new  city  had 
been  incorporated,  the  old  city  quickly  began  to  decay.  Mr.  Doran  Webb 
pointed  out  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1331, 
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and  its  materials  used  in  building  the  present  Close  wall  and  possibly  the 
cathedral  spire.  Indeed,  the  whole  town  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  convenient  quarry,  so,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  Old  Saruni  it 
may  be  said,  Perierunt  ctiam  ruinai  I  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ley- 
land  reported  "  not  one  house,  neither  within  or  without  Old  Saresbyrie, 
inhabited."  Leaving  the  outer  ramparts  with  their  deep  fosses  filled  by 
nature  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  party  entered  the  inner  circle, 
where  Mr.  Doran  Webb  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  Norman  castle  and 
keep,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  city  wall,  pierced  with  two  loopholes, 
still  standing.  The  little  village  beneath  the  slope  was  Stratford — the 
"straightford." 

Re-entering  the  vehicles  the  Club  continued  the  drive  to  Amesbury, 
distant  six  miles.  On  alighting  they  entered  ti  e  churchyard,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  A.  W.  Phelps),  who,  before 
conducting  them  into  the  church,  pointed  out  a  number  of  Roman  bricks 
inserted  in  the  wall.  In  the  chancel  Mr.  Doran  Webb  told  his 
reasons  for  taking  that  to  be  the  conventual  church,  among  the 
architectural  evidence  being  the  height  of  the  windows  and  the 
remains  of  the  string  course  on  the  outer  wall.  A  portion  of  the 
building  might  also  have  been  the  parish  church  ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  there  were  two  distinct  churches.  He  thought 
that  the  south  transept  of  the  chapel  adjoining,  which  had  been  pulled 
down,  formed  the  parish  church.  The  two  decorated  windows  in  the 
chancel  were  beautiful  examples.  The  Vicar  pointed  to  the  portion  of 
the  old  painted  glass  remaining  in  one  of  the  chancel  windows,  pourtray- 
ing  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  smaller  female  figure  in  the  distance  with 
"  the  golden  hair  hanging  down  her  back."  This  was  said  to  be  meant 
for  Queen  Guinevere,  the  spouse  of  "  Flos  Regum  Arthurus,"  who  found 
sanctuary  at  Amesbury  and  became  Abbess  of  the  Nunnery,  where  she 
spent  her  last  days.  In  the  outside  chancel  wall  Mr.  Webb  explained 
that  a  niche  in  the  wTall  was  used  in  old  days  as  a  librarium,  and  a  shelter 
was  erected  there  for  the  use  of  those  who  came  to  read. 

After  lunching  at  the  Inn,  the  Members  drove  to  Stonehenge,  when 
rain  began  to  fall  and  continued  all  the  afternoon. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Phelps  pointed  out  how,  standing  on  the  so-called 
sacrificial  stone  which  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  and  looking  through  the 
archway  formed  by  the  middle  trilithon,  one  could  see  the  isolated  stone 
at  some  distance  known  as  the  Friar's  Heel.  He  stated  that  over  the 
uppermost  point  of  the  stone  the  sun  could  be  seen  to  rise  on  the  longest 
day.  Over  a  smaller  isolated  stone  lying  to  the  left  the  sun  rose  on  the 
shortest  day. 
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Dr.  Blackmore,  who  was  invited  to  speak,  said  that  the  design  of 
Stonehenge  was  a  circle  enclosing  a  horse-shoe.  Only  a  few  stones  were 
left  of  the  outer  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  just  a  hundred  feet. 
It  was  interesting  that  the  larger  and  smaller  stones  were  of  different 
kinds.  The  large  stones  might  be  found  scattered  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  and  some  of  them  as  large  as  those  in  the  circle,  so  that  they 
could  easily  have  been  brought  from  the  district.  But  the  smaller  stones 
could  not  have  been  found  in  the  district.  They  belonged,  geologically 
speaking,  to  a  primary  rock,  allied  to  granites— syenite,  schist,  and 
diabase.  The  stones  most  like  it  were  now  found  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
If  they  were  brought  from  there  it  must  have  been  rather  difficult  to  float 
them  across  the  sea  ;  but  that  they  came  from  outside  Britain  there  was 
very  little  doubt.  The  mistake  people  generally  made  about  Stonehenge 
was  to  consider  it  unique.  But  similar  erections  of  stone  were  found  all 
over  certain  districts  of  the  world.  There  was  a  large  one  at  Ave  bury  ; 
others  were  scattered  about  different  parts  of  England,  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  noith  of  France.  They  could  trace  them  down  through 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  into  Arabia,  and  they  found  them  as  far  as  India. 
Indeed,  in  India  at  the  present  day  temples  of  that  kind  were  still  being 
erected  on  the  same  design.  He  wished  them  to  feel  that  those  stones 
really  represented  a  form  of  worship  and  a  type  of  temple  which  had 
passed  away,  or  was  passing  away,  almost  completely.  In  their  present 
churches  the  design  adopted  was  the  cross,  which  was  the  symbol  of  their 
religion,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  like  manner  the  horse  shoe 
enclosed  in  a  circle  was  the  symbol  of  the  worship  of  those  old  people. 
As  to  the  people  who  probably  constructed  that  circle,  Salisbury  Plain 
was  studded  over  with  those  mounds  called  barrows,  which  were  places 
of  interment,  not  for  the  common  people,  but  probably  only  for  chieftains 
and  other  great  personages.  Within  that  district  there  were  over  300  of 
them,  and  probably  they  appertained  to  a  race  who  lived  there  a  very 
long  time.  Thus  the  tumuli  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  Stonehenge 
as  their  modern  cloisters  where  they  were  buried  did  to  the  churches. 
What  kind  of  people  were  buried  on  that  plain?  If  they  opened  a  barrow 
they  generally  came  across  a  layer  of  flints  covered  over.  On  going 
deeper  into  the  chalk  they  generally  found  a  square  cist,  containing  no 
body,  but  a  flowerpot-shaped  urn,  generally  inverted,  with  the  mouth 
downward,  and  inside  it  the  burnt  remains  of  the  human  body. 
Associated  with  it  they  generally  found  a  bronze  dagger-head,  which  told 
them  the  person  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age.  They  knew  that  these 
round  tumuli  all  appertained  to  the  Bronze  Age,  to  a  people  rather  tall  in 
stature,  averaging  about  5ft.  6in.  in  height,  fair-haired,  and  a  much 
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stronger  race  than  those  of  the  early  Stone  Age,  who  were  smaller  and  had 
dark  hair.  The  fact  that  the  people  there  buried  belonged  to  the  Bronze 
Age  gave  them  an  indication  as  to  the  age  of  the  stones.  The  Bronze  Age 
existed  in  England  somewhere  about  2,000  years  before  the  present 
era,  so  that  those  stones  would  probably  be  erected  about  4,000  years 
ago.  The  indication  one  had  of  the  design,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
could  trace  the  migration  of  these  people  from  the  east  to  that  place,  left 
very  little  doubt  that  that  was  the  case. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  immolation  of  large  numbers  of 
human  beings  within  these  rings,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
human  sacrifices  weie  offered,  and  that  if  a  chief  died  some  of  his  slaves 
would  be  put  to  death,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  stories  of  large  wicker- 
work  structures  filled  with  people  being  sacrificed.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  he  opened  a  barrow  near  Old  Sarum  and  found  16  or  17  skeletons,  all 
of  which  had  their  hands  pinioned  behind  them. 

After  leaving  Stonehenge  the  party  drove  to  Lake  House,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Jacobean  architecture,  over  which  they  were  kindly  shoAvn 
by  Mr.  Lovibond,  the  owner.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Heale  House, 
the  residence  of  Hon.  Louis  Greville,  which  he  had  kindly  allowed  them 
to  visit  in  his  absence.  Here  Charles  II.  lay  hidden  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester. 

The  Hotel  was  reached  at  about  4  p.m.  and  the  members  returned  to 
their  homes  by  the  5.0  o'clock  train. 
New  Members.— One  was  elected. 


The  First  Winter  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Dorset  County  Museum  on  Wednesday,  December  8th,  1897,  the  President 
occuping  the  chair,  and  about  50  members  being  present. 

New  Members.— Six  were  elected. 

An  offer  made  by  Lord  Dillon,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Arch  Ecological 
Institute,  to  present  to  the  Club  350  copies  of  two  plates  of  the  Puddle- 
town  effigy,  for  insertion  in  the  Proceedings,  should  they  be  inclined  to 
reprint  his  paper  thereon,  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Exhibits. 

By  the  President  : 
1.  Specimens  of  Clausilia  Rolphii,  C.  rugosa,  C.  rugosa  var.  bidentata 
and  C.  laminata,  all  from  East  Dorset. 
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By  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Pinney. 

2.  A  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  foot  found  on  the  site  of  a  farm  house  at 
Blackdown,  Broad  Windsor.  The  shape  is  apparently  merely  a  natural 
freak. 

By  the  Hon.  Secretary  : 

3.  A  stone  found  in  a  Forest  marble  quarry  at  Langton  Herring  by 
Mr.  Roper,  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  rani's  horn  in  shape. 

By  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Bennett  : 

4.  A  collection  of  Pottery  and  other  Relics  from  Wareham  which 
testify  to  the  presence  of  the  Romans  in  that  town. 

By  Dr.  H.  Colley  March  : 

5.  A  series  of  flints  from  the  Kentish  plateau  obtained  by  him  through 
Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  the  brother  of  Ml.  E.  Cunnington,  which  had  been 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  worked  by  man.  He  described  the 
flints  and  mentioned  the  points  which  had  been  brought  forward  as 
evidence  for  and  against  the  theory  of  their  human  workmanship. 
Sir  John  Evans  had  said,  as  lately  as  last  year,  "  I  see  nothing  upon  them 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  human  work.  I  see  nothing  but  the  hand 
of  Nature  upon  them."  There  were  chippings  anterior  to  the  brown 
staining.  On  the  brown  staining  and  chippings  was  a  deposit  of  white 
siliceous  matter.  There  were  chippings  after  that,  and  across  these  was 
another  deposit  of  siliceous  matter,  and  there  were  glacial  scratches  and 
chippings  subsequent  to  these,  and  so  on.  Altogether  these  chippings 
had  been  made  at  four  distinct  periods,  which  must  have  been  separated 
by  enormous  intervals  of  time.  It  was  clear  that  they  belonged  to  a 
glacial  deposit.  In  the  clay  and  pebbles  these  flints  must  have  been 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure  with  slight  movement  by  which  the 
edges  would  be  split  off.  In  the  inter-glacial  periods  the  siliceous  coating 
must  have  come.  Then  there  was  a  recurrence  of  glacial  condition,  and 
glacial  scratches  occurred  upon  the  deposit  of  white  silica.  Great  credit 
was  due  to  Mr.  Cunnington's  brother  for  bringing  forward  criticism  of 
that  kind,  which  if  it  could  not  be  answered,  as  it  had  not  yet  been, 
entirely  upset  the  whole  theory  that  the  Kentish  plateau  flints  were 
worked  by  man  infinitely  more  ancient  than  paheolithic  man.  The 
President  pointed  out  that,  while  these  flints  were  from  Kent,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  glacial  stream  never  came  further  south  than  the 
Thames. 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
district  which  furnished  these  flints  was  mountainous,  or  very  different 
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to  what  it  was  now  with  regard  to  its  hills  and  valleys.  The  gravels  in 
which  the  oldest  Hint  implements  occurred  dated  from  a  period  anterior 
to  the  valley  gravels,  and  could  not  he  assigned  to  any  river  action  now 
existing ;  possihly  they  Avere  laid  down  during  the  glacial  period,  hut  not 
hy  glacial  action,  for  the  ice-cap  did  not  extend  south  of  the  river  Thames. 

With  regard  to  the  striations  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  flints  he 
thought  it  would  he  found  that  they  were  colloid.  The  commonest  form 
of  Hint  was  silica  in  a  crystallised  state,  and  quartz  or  colloid-opal.  The 
latter  was  soluhle,  and  in  some  conditions,  plastic.  It  might  he  assumed 
that  as  the  gravels  were  moved,  under  the  pressure  of  a  superincumhent 
mass,  attrition  would  leave  marks  upon  the  surface  of  the  more 
impressible  flints. 

Mr.  Hudleston  did  not  consider  that  the  flints  had  been  artificially 
formed  and  exhibited  a  flint  which  had  been  so  treated,  found  by  him  at 
Chick's  Hill  in  Dorset  recently,  for  comparison.  He  would  not  like  to 
say  that  the  striations  were  glacial. 

Papers. — The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

(i.)  "  Leersia  oryzoides,  Sowerby  :  A  Grass  new  to  Dorset,"  by  the 
President.    This  was  illustrated  by  drawings  and  specimens. 

(ii.)  "Dorset  Monthly  Rainfall,  1856-95,"  and  "Dorset  Rainfall 
Report  for  1896,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Eaton.  These  two  papers  were  illustrated 
with  maps  and  tables,  and  the  Dorset  Rainfall  Observers,  who  had  been 
specially  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  were  present  to  the  number 
of  22,  were  afterwards  entertained  at  lunch  by  Mr.  Eaton  at  the  King's 
Arms  Hotel. 

(iii.)  "Church  Bells,"  with  special  reference  to  Dorset  examples, 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence. 

(iv.)  "On  some  Ancient  Graves  lately  found  at  Portland,"  by 
-Mr.  J.  Merrick  Head.    Illustrated  by  drawings  and  plans. 

(v.)  "The  Religious  Foundations  of  Wareham,"  by  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Bennett,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings,  and  also  by  the 
exhibit  numbered  (iv.)  above. 

All  these  papers  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 
The  Meeting  broke  up  at  about  5.0  p.m. 


The  Second  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  Dorset  County  Museum  at  noon  on  Monday,  March  21st,  1898, 
when,  the  President  being  kept  at  home  by  indisposition,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  The  date  originally  fixed  for  this  meet- 
ing was  Tuesday,  February  22nd,  but  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  only 
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two  members  arrived  at  the  Museum — viz.,  Dr.  Colley  March,  from 
Portisham,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  from  Chickerell,  who  with  Mr.  Moule 
had  no  alternative  but  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  present  date. 
New  Members.— Ten  were  elected. 

Exhibits  and  Notes. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  R.  Fetherstonhaugh-Frampton. 

"  Perhaps  at  your  next  meeting  the  members  might  like  to  know  that 
a  very  interesting  old  stone  is  now  in  the  county,  fastened  into  a  brick 
wall  over  one  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  Moreton  kitchen  garden.  I 
came  by  it  in  this  way.  An  Italian  sculptor,  Signor  Panati,  who  had  just 
finished  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Frampton,  happened  to  be  standing  close  by  the 
castle  of  Angelo  when  this  stone  fell  off.  It  represents  the  Pope's  arms 
— the  mitre  and  the  keys.  On  my  admiring  the  old  stone  in  his  studio, 
where  he  had  carried  it,  he  kindly  made  it  a  present  to  me.  I  had  it 
packed  in  the  same  case  as  the  bust,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  past  the 
Customs.  Future  members  of  our  Field  Club  might  possibly  wonder 
how  such  a  relic  from  Rome  found  its  way  to  Moreton." 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — The  Rev.  W.  R.  Waugh,  of  Portland,  said 
that  at  eight  o'clock  the  evening  before  he  saw  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
the  zodiacal  light.  The  apex  of  the  light  pointed  almost  directly  to  the 
Pleiades.  The  lower  part  was  partly  hidden  by  the  horizontal  mist,  but 
the  outline  could  be  distinctly  seen.  He  called  attention  to  the 
apparition  during  the  spring  so  that  the  members  might  observe  it  for 
themselves.  He  promised  to  contribute  a  short  written  description  of 
what  he  saw  for  publication  in  the  Club's  "  Proceedings." 

By  Mr.  E.  CUNNINGTON  : 

3.  Various  specimens  of  ancient  pottery,  &c. 

By  Mr.  T.  B.  GROVES: 

4.  Specimens  of  gravel,  from  the  walk  at  Weymouth  between  the 
Backwater  and  the  railway  line,  stained  bright  blue.  He  considered 
that  this  was  caused  by  gas  lime,  the  colouring  matter  being  Prussian 
blue.    The  colour  occurred  in  patches  at  intervals. 

By  Miss  S.  Edwards  : 

5.  A  gold  coin  of  Hadrian  found  at  Caerleon.  This  coin  was  dug  up  by 
a  navvy  at  Caerleon,  Mon.,  some  twenty  years  since.  It  was  purchased 
from  him  on  the  same  day,  in  the  Round  Table  Field,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
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Howell  Powell  Edwards,  and  was  at  that  time  coated  with  a  deposit  of  a 
chalky  nature,  which  left  no  sign  of  gold  visible. 

It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Hadrianus,  with  thickly  clustered 
curls,  but  without  the  usual  laurel  wreaths.  Inscription— Hadrianus 
AVG.  GOS.  III.  P.P.  On  the  reverse  Jove  enthroned  ;  on  his  right 
hand  the  winged  Mercury,  on  his  left  the  sceptre.  Inscription— 
I. O.V.I.  VICTOKI. 

By  Mr.  G.  W.  Floyer  : 
G.  An  illustration  in  Lane's  Notes  on  English  Church  History  of 
"  The  Wise  Bird,"  as  depicted  in  Wyclitfe's  Bible.    St.  John  is  writing 
his  Gospel,  and  the  bird,  crowned  with  an  aureole,  is  standing  behind. 

By  Mr.  W.  P.  Curtis  : 

7.  Lepidoptera,  including  varieties  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  Lycarna 
(carinas  and  L.  corydon. 

By  Captain  G.  R.  Elwes  : 

8.  An  ancient  brass  stirrup  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

By  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster: 

9.  An  earthenware  pot  or  flower  vase,  partially  glazed,  with  (originally) 

3  handles  and  3  small  round  perforations  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth,  possibly  for  holding  flowers.  Mr.  Moule  thought  it  was  not  more 
than  200—300  years  old.    It  was  found  together  with  a  porringer  about 

4  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  house  which  had  just 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  new  All  Saints'  Church  House  in  Bell 
Street,  Dorchester.    Presented  to  the  Museum. 

By  the  Hon.  Secretary  : 

10.  Portions  of  the  bones  and  scales  of  a  small  crocodile  found  in  the 
Oxford  clay  of  Chickerell,  and  referred  by  Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  F.R.S., 
to  the  genus  Steneosaurus.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  remains 
preserved,  which  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head,  numerous 
vertebrae,  the  right  ilium,  and  a  few  other  bones,  the  crocodile  measured 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Lydekker  has  kindly  promised  to  write  a 
paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Club's  Proceedings. 

Summer  Meeting. — An  invitation  for  the  ensuing  summer  was 
received  from  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  to  lunch  at  Ranston  if  a  meeting  on 
Hod  Hill  could  be  arranged,  when  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S., 
had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some  excavations  he 
had  made  there  recently. 
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Papers.  —The  following  papers  were  read,  that  on  "  Clausilia 
Rolphii,  a  land  snail  new  to  Dorset,"  by  the  President,  being  postponed 
on  account  of  his  absence  ;  it  will  be  found  with  the  rest  in  the  present 
volume  :— 

(i.)  "  Derivations  of  Dorset  Surnames,"  by  Captain  G.  R.  Elwes. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  and  many 
other  names  not  mentioned  by  Captain  Elwes  were  considered,  and 
conjectures  made  as  to  their  origin.  Mr.  Moule  mentioned  Winzar  and 
Lester,  and  suggested  that  the  persons  Hist  bearing  such  names  came 
from  the  towns  so  pronounced,  though  not  so  spelt,  the  difference  in 
spelling  being  of  no  significance.  Dr.  March  said  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  give  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  found  to  waifs  and 
foundlings.  Thus  John  Dorchester  to  a  child  found  at  Dorchester.  One 
of  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  names  was  the 
"  Liber  Vitse  "  of  Durham.  Mr.  Dale  suggested  that  the  name  Payne, 
variously  spelt,  was  derived  from  pain,  the  French  for  bread.  Captain 
Elwes  held,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  name  was  the  Latin  paganus, 
and  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge  supported  his  contention.  Mr.  Moule  told 
an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  the  ease  with  -which  surnames  can 
become  forgotten  in  country  districts,  through  disuse  or  being  superseded 
by  nicknames.  The  Hon.  Sec.  stated  that  hardly  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Chickerell  was  known  by  his  surname.  Nearly  all  went  by  nick- 
names. Raishley  and  Rashleigh  were  good  instances  of  the  frequency  of 
names  pronounced  alike  but  spelt  in  different  ways,  and  he  understood 
that  the  variation  in  spelling  was  intentional  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  persons  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Moule  asked  Captain  Elwes 
what  he  suggested  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  Pouncy.  There  were 
a  number  of  families  in  Dorchester  of  that  name,  and  unrelated  to  one 
another.  Captain  Elwes  answered  that  he  thought  Pouncy  a  most 
interesting  name.  It  must  be  derived  from  Pontie,  the  vocative  form  of 
Pontius.  There  might  be  other  words  of  Latin  origin,  especially  in  the 
towns,  where  the  Roman  civilisation  lasted  much  longer  than  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Galpin  mentioned  the  name  Fiander.  Captain  Elwes  said 
it  was  a  curious  name  and  very  interesting  ;  but  he  was  quite  unprepared 
to  give  any  definition.  D'Urberville  was  a  name  with  which  great 
liberties  had  been  taken.  In  one  form  it  appeared  as  Troublefield. 
(ii.)  "  Natural  History  Notes  for  1897,"  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge, 
(iii.)  "Twin  Problems— Plateau  Flints  and  Glaciation  South  of  the 
Thames,"  by  Dr.  H.  Colley  March.  This  was  illustrated  by  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  flints  both  from  the  Kentish  plateau  and  Dorset,  and 
also  by  photographs. 
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The  following  note  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Cunnington  :  — 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  must  be 
correct  as  to  the  glacial  age  of  the  flint  implements  found  on  the  Kentish 
high  plateaux.  He  was  our  great  geological  authority,  and  also  he  lived 
for  years  close  to  the  locality,  where  he  had  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  a  neighbour  of  the  same  locality,  and  also  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Bullen,  and  others.  The  palaeolithic  implements  have  just 
taken  a  new  departure  according  to  a  paper  in  Pearson's  Magazine  for 
February,  1898,  contributed  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe.  In  this  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Seton-Karr  has  found  out  the  true  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden— the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  In  Somaliland,  which  lies  just 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  finds  the  necessary  four 
rivers,  the  gold-bearing  qualities,  and  other  physical  requirements  in 
accordance  with  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  also  discovers  (i  on  this  very 
spot  flint  implements,  fashioned  by  human  agency,  which  are  the  most 
ancient  jet  discovered,  and  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest 
period  of  the  earth's  existence  as  a  habitable  globe."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Mr.  Seton-Karr  "has  discovered  a  spot  which  bears  out  in  a 
wonderful  way  the  description  in  Genesis.  In  this  just  discovered  Garden 
of  Eden,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  also  found  the  most  ancient  flint  implements 
that  are  known  ;  ancient  enough,  in  fact,  to  include  amongst  them  those 
which  Adam  used  when  he  delved  to  turn  the  bounteous  earth  to  his 
use." 

(iv.)  "  Notes  about  Saxon  Churches,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule. 
The  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge  hoped  that  Mr.  Moule  would  visit  and 
inspect  the  Saxon  work  in  Warmwell  Church. 

(v.)  "  Dorset  and  King  John  :  Notes  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  (Dorset)  of 
that  Reign,  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Patent  and 
Close  Rolls  of  John's  reign  (Part  iii.),"  by  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes. 
The  Meeting  broke  up  at  about  5.0  p.m. 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  Dorset  County  Museum  on  Monday,  May  9th, 
1898,  at  noon,  the  President  being  in  the  chair,  and  was  attended  by 
about  40  members. 

New  Members.— Five  Avere  elected. 

President's  Address.— This  was  read  by  the  President,  and  will  be 
found  printed  early  in  this  volume.  At  its  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  was  proposed  by  Rev.  W.  M,  Barnes,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  H.  Colley  March. 
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Financial  Report  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer.— When  I  made  my 
last  financial  statement  to  you  we  had  a  cash  balance  in  hand  of  12s.  8d., 
with  an  adverse  balance  on  the  general  account  of  £26  8s.  I  may  remark 
in  passing  that  the  report  of  this  in  our  new  Vol.  xviii.,  page  22,  is 
somewhat  misleading.  In  this  report  no  mention  is  made  of  this  adverse 
balance  ;  also  the  number  of  members  on  our  list  at  the  date  of  my  state- 
ment was  given  by  me  as  3-10  ;  whereas  the  report  in  the  Vol.  gives  it  as 
as  324.  The  state  of  our  finances  at  this  moment  is  a  cash  balance  in 
hand  of  £1  Is.  4d.  on  the  year's  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  an  adverse 
balance  on  the  general  account  of  £16  3s.  This  is  a  rather  better 
position  than  we  were  in  twelve  months  ago,  when  (as  I  have  above 
stated)  our  adverse  balance  was  £26  8s.  I  think  it  is  well  again  to  give 
you  a  few  figures  showing  how  our  members  stand  at  the  present  moment 
in  respect  to  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions  (or  rather  showing  the 
number  and  extent  of  our  defaulters).  By  a  resolution  proposed  and 
carried  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  for  that  special  purpose,  all  members 
in  arrear  for  four  years  and  upwards  were  either  brought  to  book  or  got 
rid  of  after  a  certain  notice  and  a  stated  time  given  in  which  to  clear 
themselves.  Six  members  came  under  that  resolution.  Four  disappeared 
after  a  few  futile  and  ignominious  struggles  on  the  part  of  one  or  two,  and 
two  paid  up,  one  of  whom  is  still  with  us.  The  rest  "  died  and  made  no 
sign."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  thus  now  no  difficulties  of  such  a 
long  standing  as  we  had  then  ;  at  present  we  have  six  members  who  are 
four  years  in  arrear  (not  counting  the  current  year,  1898),  twelve  who 
are  three  years  in  arrear,  18  two  years,  and  43  one  year.  The  total  amount 
due  from  these  79  members  is  £69  10s.  1  do  not  think  this  a  state  of 
things  that  we  have  any  particular  reason  to  be  proud  of  ;  but  it  might 
be  (and  indeed  has  been)  worse.  Whether  the  present  meeting  will  desire 
to  deal  with  this  matter  (as  a  nearly  similar  condition  of  matters  was 
dealt  with  last  year)  by  discussing  and  considering  and  passing  a  four 
years  limit  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  myself  greatly  in  love  with  the 
method  of  making  a  rule  in  this  way  from  time  to  time,  as  it  seems  to 
savour  too  much  of  making  it  a  personal  matter,  in  which  the  Treasurer 
gets  a  tolerable  (I  had  almost  said,  in  one  or  two  cases  an  intolerable) 
amount  of  abuse  from  some  of  those  whom  this  special  legislation  affects. 
I  would  rather  see  a  well-considered  rule  passed  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases,  and  I  should  like  to  have  that  rule  (and  indeed  all  the  rules 
en  which  we  act)  passed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  well  known  to  our 
members  when  they  join  us.  At  present  under  our  "  happy-go-lucky  " 
way,  members  only  come  very  gradually  to  know  either  their  liabilities 
or  their  privileges,  and  now  and  then  they  seem  quite  aghast  at  hearing 


that  they  are  expected  to  pay  subscriptions  at  all  ;  and  as  to  paying  the 
subscriptions  for  the  current  year  (which  may  be  half  or  more  of  it  past) 
in  which  they  have  given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Club,  I  have 
hardly  ever  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  it  was  our  rule  to  do 
so.  "  Where  is  the  rule  ? "  I  have  been  asked.  "  We  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  it"  And  I  can  certainly  say  this,  that  I  have  very  rarely  if  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  that  year's  subscription.  However,  as  we  have  no 
proper  rule  in  respect  to  defaulters,  it  is  I  presume  quite  open  to  any 
member  present  to  move  again  now  some  such  resolution  in  respect  to 
those  "  longest  indebted  ones  "  as  was  moved  and  carried  last  year,  and, 
I  believe,  the  year  previously.  I  will  say  no  more  now  on  this  matter, 
and  will  only  add,  that  I  desire  to  thank  very  heartily  all  those  members 
(and  fortunately  they  are  pretty  numerous)  who  have  sweetened  the 
labours  of  the  Treasurer  by  their  prompt  and  cheerful  payments.  During 
the  past  year— i.e.,  since  January,  1897,  we  have  lost  by  death  seven 
members,  and  by  resignation  26— total,  33  ;  and  have  elected  39  new 
members.    The  number  on  our  list  at  this  moment  is  346. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  having  been  passed,  a  discussion  was 
raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  set  of  printed  rules  for  the  Club, 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  without  their  aid.  A  motion  to  this 
effect  was  proposed  and  seconded,  but  was  finally  withdrawn,  as  it  was 
felt  by  some  of  those  present  that  considering  the  successful  way  in 
which  the  Club  had  been  carried  on  during  the  23  years  of  its  existence 
without  the  help  of  printed  rules,  and  that  no  serious  and  immediate 
necessity  for  these  appeared  to  exist,  a  step  of  this  sort  should  not  be 
taken  without  grave  consideration  and  due  notice.  It  was  decided  to 
request  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  write  a  final  request  for  payment  to  those 
Members  who  were  four  years  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions  before 
striking  off  their  names  from  the  list.  Of  the  six  members  who  were 
thus  in  default,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  four  paid  up  their  arrears 
with  apologies,  one  wrote  at  considerable  length  intimating  his  intention 
of  paying,  but  did  not  do  so,  and  one  did  not  answer  the  Hon.  Secretary's 
letter.    The  two  latter  were,  theiefore,  expelled  from  the  Club. 

Report  on  the  Additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  Past 
Year. — The  following  report  was  read  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule  : 
— "  On  thinking  over  the  yearly  task  of  making  a  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  Dorset  County  Museum  the  first  feeling  was  'There  is  nothing 
to  say — no  progress  to  report.'  Truly  the  important  additions  to  the 
collections  in  the  Museum  proper  since  May,  1897,  have  been  few.  Still 
there  have  been  some,  and  a  good  many  gifts  have  come  to  the  Library. 
To  take  the  latter  first,  the  chief  place  is  clearly  due  to  Mr.  Hansford's 


munificent  present,  which  came  in  part  about  this  time  last  year.  He 
gave  a  handsome  mahogany  bookcase,  and  gradually  has  already  nearly 
filled  its  shelves  with  valuable  books,  and  he  means  to  leave  no  vacant 
places.  We  name  only  two  portions  of  this  generous  gift,  37  Vols,  of 
Bonn's  Libraries  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  in  25  Vols. 
General  Pitt-Rivers  has  given  us  Vol.  iv.  of  his  'Excavations'  and 
photographs  of  his  discoveries  at  Iwerne.  Another  good  friend  during 
the  year,  as  several  times  before,  is  Mr.  Boswell  Stone.  A  twelvemonth 
ago  he  added  16  to  our  already  numerous  maps  of  Dorset.  The  arrival 
of  these  made  it  needful  to  institute  a  Dorset  Atlas,  which  has  been 
done.  What  with  Mr.  Stone's  gift  and  those  formerly  in  the  Dorset 
Album  the  atlas  contains  34  maps  of  the  county.  Including  others, 
which  for  different  good  reasons  are  not  in  the  atlas,  we  have  now 
upwards  of  40  Dorset  maps.  Mr.  Stone  has  also  given  several  books, 
pamphlets,  and  drawings,  relating  to  Dorset.  So  have  some  other 
friends.  Mr.  Shearman,  of  Hampstead,  presented  three  maps  and 
20  prints  relating  to  the  county.  From  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dorchester  came  a  description  of  Dorset,  dated  1826  ;  from  the  Rev.  C.  V. 
Goddard  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Chideock  Paiish  Register  and  a  History  of 
Chideock  ;  from  Mr.  H.  Voss  two  books,  and  from  Mr.  Pearce,  of 
Taunton,  three,  connected  with  Dorset.  We  have  bought  a  little  series 
of  prints  of  the  Arms  of  Dorset  boroughs  with  short  descriptions  of  each 
town.  Here  we  read  that  in  t\ie  borough  of  Corfe  Gastle  there  were 
officials  called  "  Carnafors."  An  explanation  will  be  welcome.  Such  of 
these  above  mentioned  gifts  as  are  suitable  for  the  Dorset  Album  have 
been  of  course  inserted  therein.  Through  Mr.  Hansford's  good  offices  we 
have  received  from  a  total  stranger,  Miss  Boucher,  a  series  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  containing  articles  on  trade  manufac- 
tures, &c,  by  very  able  authors.  '  Shakspere's  Holinshed,'  a  book  of 
great  research  and  interest,  has  been  presented  by  our  friend  Mr.  Stone, 
the  author.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  prints, 
drawings,  &c,  relating  to  the  county.  Of  such  acquisitions  the  most 
noteworthy  is  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster.  He  has  given  one  frame  containing 
portraits  of  four  men  belonging  to  or  connected  with  Dorset,  and  another 
with  three  prints  which  have  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
including  a  rare  contemporary  German  engraving.  A  very  heavy  task 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Library,  viz.,  the  arrangement  of  almost 
the  whole  of  the  books.  Before  they  were  in  chaos,  as  far  as  classification 
was  concerned.  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  Curator  have  taken  out 
nearly  all  the  books  and  arranged  them  according  to  subjects.  Of  this 
laborious,  dusty,  and  difficult  distribution  by  very  far  the  larger  part 
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has  been  most  kindly  done  by  Mr.  Richardson.  Now  that  this  heavy 
work  is  accomplished  Mr.  A.  Bankes  hopes  soon  to  carry  out  his  kind 
intention  of  correcting  the  catalogue,  according  to  the  present  order  of 
the  books.  We  turn  now  to  the  Museum  itself,  taking  first  the  Natural 
Science  side.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  President  exhibited  and 
gave  to  the  Museum  a  piece  of  larch  stem  most  curiously  eaten  out  by 
Polyporics,  also  a  very  beautiful  parti-coloured  stoat.  At  the  same 
time  we  received  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves  a  femur  of  a  young  Elephas 
(  primigenius)  found  at  Weymouth.  Later,  too,  the  President  gave  four 
cephalopods  from  the  Chalk  Marl  and  Chloritic  Marl,  and  also  specimens 
of  the  rare  moss  Leucobryum  glaucum.  Mr.  Cunnington  has  presented 
some  good  Bhynconellce  and  other  fossils  from  the  Abbotsbury  Coral  Rag, 
and  Mr.  Hogg  an  Ammonite  from  the  chalk  at  IShillingstone.  From 
Captain  Foster  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  Little  Owl,  Noctua  passerina,  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  collection  of  Dorset  birds.  Captain  Acland  has 
lent  an  instrument  like  an  Orrery,  made,  it  seems,  to  illustrate  eclipses. 
As  it  was  invented  by  Mr.  Baker,  a  Weymouth  schoolmaster,  and 
belonged  to  Mr.  Acland  Troyte,  long  a  leading  inhabitant  of  Dorchester, 
the  Dorset  Museum  is  a  fitting  home  for  it.  Among  antiquities  acquired 
during  the  twelvemonth  the  first  place  both  in  date  and  value  belongs  to 
a  very  fine  palseolothic  flint  implement.  This  was  found  and  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  given  by  Mr.  Hudleston.  It  is  from  Moreton.  Captain 
Elwes  has  presented  several  worked  flints  found  by  him  in  the  tufa  of 
Blashenwell.  Our  good  friend  Mr.  G.  Legg,  of  Dewlish,  has  also  given 
some  worked  flints.  Among  several  gifts  from  Mr.  Cunnington  we  would 
specially  name  a  mulling  stone  of  flint,  a  rare  material  for  that  appliance. 
Mr.  Wills  has  presented  a  fragment  of  a  tessellated  floor,  noteworthy  as 
belonging  to  a  Roman  house,  the  remnants  of  which  were  found  7ft.  or 
8ft.  below  the  surface  in  this  town  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  have  bought, 
through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cunnington,  a  small  ancient  stone  mortar  from 
Radipole.  Of  mediaeval  and  post-mediaeval  things  we  have  received 
several.  Mr.  Hussey  presented  the  curious  fittings  of  a  dagger-handle 
found  at  Quatrebras,  Bradford  Peverell.  Three  curious  keys  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster,  Mr.  J.  Paine,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  respectively. 
Mr.  Fookes  gave  two  or  three  old-fashioned  appliances,  particularly  a 
concave  horse-shoe  made  to  suit  a  tender  hoof.  This  has  been  placed  with 
the  supposed  Roman  horse-shoes,  which  were  made  on  the  same  plan. 
From  our  good  friend  Mr.  Hogg  we  have  received  a  specimen  of  the  iron 
gear  for  kettle  tipping.  And  we  have  bought  a  specimen  of  the  wrought 
iron  safe  so  much  used  of  old.  This  one  did  service  at  Poole  up  to 
a  few  years  ago.   The  last  Dorset  acquisition  which  we  would  name. 
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is  one  of  the  most  curious,  although  not  more  than  200  to  300  years 
old,  as  far  as  can  be  judged.  It  is  an  earthenware  jar  found  here  a 
month  or  two  ago,  and  given  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster.  It  is  of  coarse  ware, 
heavily  made,  but  not  bad  in  idea,  and  is  5in.  high.  It  has  had  three 
handles,  of  which  only  one  remains.  Alternating  with  these,  about  lin. 
from  the  rims,  are  three  holes,  carelessly  made,  but  evidently  meant  to 
be  on  a  level.  They  are  Jin.  bore,  and  slant  downward  into  the  interior 
of  the  jar.  Now  Mr.  Foster  thinks,  and  rightly,  we  may  believe,  that 
these  were  meant  to  hold  a  flower  each  as  an  addition  to  a  nosegay  in 
the  mouth  of  the  jar.  The  Curator  quickly  made  a  drawing  of  the  jar 
and  sent  it  with  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent.  They  are 
china-makers  whose  specialty  it  is  to  hunt  up  and  copy  such  old  pottery, 
Celtic,  Roman,  and  Post-Roman,  as  seems  likely  to  be  attractive. 
Mr.  Goss,  sen.,  had  never  seen  such  a  jar,  and  is  much  interested  in  the 
find.  Whether  he  will  make  an  imitation  of  the  jar  or  not  is  as  yet 
undecided.  That  the  three-hole  arrangement  is  new  to  Mr.  Goss  is  of 
itself  a  proof  of  its  rarity.  The  jar  has  lost  most  of  its  glaze,  which  is 
pale  straw-colour.  On  this  three  conventional  flowers  of  greenish  brown 
show  up  well.  Altogether  this  jar  is  of  no  common  interest.  Of  non- 
Dorset  things  we  have  acquired  several.  The  following  may  be  specified  : 
First,  from  Major  Sparks,  a  number  of  very  valuable  gold  and  silver 
English  coins,  specially  a  five-guinea-piece  of  William  and  Mary.  Owing 
ti  the  risk  of  displaying  so  much  bullion,  gilt  facsimiles  have  been  made 
and  are  shown.  The  coins  are  locked  up  elsewhere.  Colonel  Brough 
has  given  some  curious  coins  and  a  Shiniwari  child's  coat,  all  brought  by 
him  from  North-West  India.  Mr.  Marriott  has  lent  two  idols  and  a 
mask  of  the  utmost  rarity  as  having  belonged  to  a  secret  society  of 
negroes  in  West  Africa.  Of  work  in  the  Museum  there  has  been  a  good 
deal,  mostly  of  a  fragmentary  character,  carried  on  by  the  Curator. 
Also  he  has  lately  taken  in  hand  the  making  of  a  catalogue.  He  has 
done  the  first  section  in  the  rough,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  most 
kindly  made  several  photographs  and  illustrations.  This  section 
contains  a  classified  and  descriptive  list  of  the  Celtic  or  pre-Roman 
pottery  in  the  Dorset  collection.  It  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  classifica- 
tion into  the  flower-pot  conoidal  and  globular  types.  This  classification, 
however,  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out.  Probably  no  two  men 
would  arrange  the  urns  in  the  same,  or  anything  approaching  the  same, 
order.  So  the  Curator  begs  for  indulgence.  As  showing  that  in  other 
respects  also  his  task  is  not  easy  he  may  quote  a  dictum  of  that  veteran 
antiquary,  Canon  Greenwell.  He,  on  being  consulted  lately,  seemed  to 
dislike  the  use  of  the  word  Celtic.    He  appears  to  doubt,  but  without 
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explaining  his  reasons,  how  far  the  pre-Roman  folks  here  are  rightly  called 
by  any  of  the  accepted  names.  And  Rhys,  a  recent  writer  on  Celtic 
Britain,  is  to  some  extent  of  the  same  mind.  He  believes  that  the  old 
Dorset  folk  were  not  Brythons,  but  Goidels.  Then,  further,  he  thinks 
that  the  Goidels,  the  primaeval  Celts,  had  absorbed  and  had  been  greatly 
influenced  and  changed  in  blood,  in  habits,  and  in  religion  by  the 
non-Celtic,  probably  Iberic,  tribes  whom  they  had  subdued.  And 
he  thinks  it  likely  that  Druidism  was  originally  the  faith  of  these 
pre-Celtic  people,  and  only  adopted  by  the  Goidels  and  not  even  adopted 
by  the  Brythons.  All  these  matters  are  touched  on  as  tending  to  puzzle 
the  ill-instructed  mind  of  the  Curator.  He  has,  however,  kept  the  old 
familar  name  "Celtic"  in  so  far  as  to  number  the  pre-Roman  pottery 
C.  1,  C.  2,  &c.  And  if  he  attains  to  cataloguing  the  Roman  ware  he 
means  to  number  it  R.  1,  R.  2,  &c.  This  cataloguing  is  a  long  task 
because  you  cannot  possibly  avoid  making  the  list  a  descriptive  one. 

On  the  whole  this  report  must  be  summed  up  in  a  word  by  saying 
that  in  the  Library  progress  during  the  last  twelvemonth  has  been  great, 
in  the  Museum  lamentably  small,  in  view  of  the  many  things  found  in 
Dorset,  which  might,  but  do  not,  find  their  way  to  the  County  Collection. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  officers  were  all  unanimously  re- 
elected :— Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell  as  President,  proposed  by  Rev. 
Canon  Watts  and  seconded  by  Captain  Acland  ;  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge 
as  Hon.  Treasurer,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  Fetherstonhaugh-Frampton  ;  and  Mr.  Nelson  M.  Richardson  as 
Hon.  Secretary,  proposed  by  General  Sturt  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Summer  Meetings.— The  Hon.  Secretary  reminded  the  members  that 
the  decision  as  to  the  summer  meetings  was  now  left  to  the  officers  of  the 
Club,  but  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  suggestions  on  the  subject,  and 
to  have  the  plans  discussed  so  that  they  might  form  some  idea  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  members  generally.  The  only  meeting  which  might  be 
considered  as  fixed  was  that  at  Hod  Hill,  where  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
had  promised  to  give  an  address,  and  Sir  Talbot  Baker  had  kindly  invited 
the  Club  to  luncheon  afterwards  at  Ranston.  It  was  also  hoped  that  they 
might  see  General  Pitt-Rivers's  excavations  of  a  Roman  building  at 
Iwerne.  The  date  would  probably  be  September  20th.  For  a  second 
meeting  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  drive  from  Wimborne  to 
Dudsbury  Camp,  which  he  believed  had  never  been  visited  by  the  Club, 
and  seemed  indeed  to  be  hardly  known  to  anyone  but  Mr.  Cunnnington, 
and  after  seeing  Hampreston  and  West  Parley  Churches  proceed 
to  Parkstone,  where  there  was  a  long-standing  invitation  to  tea  at  their 
residence,  "  The  Salterns,"  from  Captain  and  Mrs.  Butts,  who  had 
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an  unique  collection  of  Blake's  pictures,  and  many  other  things  of  great 
interest  to  show  them.  A  two-days'  meeting  at  Wells  and  Glastonbury, 
which  had  been  proposed  more  than  once,  but  never  carried  out,  might,  he 
thought,  also  be  managed  this  season.  A  fourth  plan  was  to  visit 
Southampton  and  Romsey,  and  a  fifth  was  to  drive  from  Dorchester 
through  Puddletown  as  far  as  Bere  Regis.  He  thought  that  the  first 
three  proposals  would  be  adopted,  and  the  others  might  do  for  another 
year. 

Exhibits  and  Notes. 

By  General  C.  S.  Sturt  : 

1.  Specimens  of  the  imago  and  cocoons  of  the  very  large  moth  Attacus 
atlas  from  Burmah  and  the  Deccan. 

By  Captain  Acland  : 

2.  An  Afghan  gun  ornamented  and  inlaid. 

3.  A  movable  astronomical  model  on  which  he  read  the  following 
note  : — This  astronomical  contrivance  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  hopes  of  some 
light  being  thrown  on  its  practical  use  or  application.  It  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Weymouth,  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  probably  made  for 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  then  living  at  Wollaston  House,  Dorchester.  It 
has  remained  as  a  family  possession  ever  since,  and  is  now  offered  to  the 
D.C.  Museum  by  his  son.  From  the  fact  of  the  earth  being  the  centre 
and  principal  object  of  the  apparatus  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  is 
meant  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  earth,  without  rejerence  to  the 
general  solar  or  planetary  system.  The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest 
for  what  appear  to  be  "  two  moons,"  is  that  the  small  globes  are  meant 
to  represent  the  apparent  size  of  sun  and  moon,  as  seen  from  earth,  and  I 
am  informed  by  some  elder  members  of  my  family  that  they  were 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  eclipses  by  means  of  this  "  Planosphere," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  There  is  a  photograph  in  existence  taken  early 
in  the  '50's,  which  shows  my  father  seated  at  a  table  with  his  daughters 
gathered  round  him,  and  this  Planosphere  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
quite  obviously  the  source  of  instruction  or  illustration.  The  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  inclination  of 
the  earth,  and  the  seasons,  perhaps  also  the  cause  of  tides,  spring  and 
neap  tides,  as  well  as  eclipses  might  be  explained  by  this  instrument. 

By  Rev.  W.  R.  WAUGH  : 

4.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  fossil  fish  of  the  genus  Dapedius,  from  the 
Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  he  presented  to  the  Museum. 
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5.  The  following  notes  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Waugh  on  the  zodiacal  light, 
which  was  recently  visible,  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary : — On  the  20th 
of  March,  1898,  the  above  phenomenon  was  plainly  seen  from  Portland. 
It  was  unusually  definite  as  observed  from  the  beach  looking  down 
channel  in  the  direction  of  west-north-west.  The  usual  lenticular  shape 
was  well  preserved,  the  edges  being  fairly  defined,  with  the  apex  pointing 
almost  exactly  to  the  Pleiades.  The  base  was  hardly  perceived  owing  to 
the  density  of  the  horizontal  mists  in  the  West  Bay.  The  breadth  at 
its  widest  part  was  about  15°.  The  apex  was  somewhat  diffuse.  The 
conditions  for  seeing  this  phenomenon  clearly  are  the  absence  of  moon- 
light, a  dark  sky,  no  artificial  light  glare ;  and  a  little  patience  is 
required  while  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  expanding  to  its  utmost  to  receive 
all  the  light  that  so  faint  and  delicate  an  object  can  transmit.  In 
the  clearer  skies  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  East,  the  zodiacal  is  far 
more  distinct,  indeed  sometimes  almost  startling  in  its  vividness.  The 
current  opinion  among  astronomers  is  that  it  is  strictly  a  solar  phenome- 
non, being  possibly  an  extension  of  the  solar  atmosphere  in  a  very 
attenuated  condition  ;  but  very  many  and  varied  observations  are  as 
yet  required  as  data  on  which  to  base  probable  conclusions  as  to  its 
precise  nature  and  constitution.  Spectroscopic  observations  as  yet 
reveal  but  little,  as  the  light  grasp  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
has  proved  quite  inadequate.  Meanwhile  any  careful  observations  by 
the  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  useful  data  and  knowledge.  Entomologists  who  pursue  their  interest- 
ing work  in  the  dark  have  frequent  opportunities  of  noting  this  beautiful 
but  difficult  phenomenon.  The  best  time  for  observing  the  zodiacal 
light  is  in  the  early  spring  evenings  after  the  twilight  has  fairly  gone, 
as  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon  is  then  at  its  greatest.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  autumn  before  the  twilight  appears  in  the  East. 
In  the  summer  and  Avinter  the  angle  the  axis  makes  with  the  horizon  is 
too  oblique  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  observation  in  latitudes  as  great 
as  England.  We  would  suggest  that  a  sketch  should  accompany  any 
observation.  That  its  conical  form  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
indicated.  That  any  prominent  stars  near  its  outline  should  be  jotted 
down.  That  the  angle  of  its  axis  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the 
ecliptic,  as  it  is  probably  a  variable  quantity.  That  any  fluctuations 
in  its  light,  probably  not  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  translucence 
of  the  atmosphere  should  be  recorded.  That  any  change  of  tint  should 
be  noted*  That  any  marked  effect  on  the  brightness  of  large  stars 
shining  through  it  should  also  be  noted.  The  late  Mr.  A.  Kanyard,  whose 
judgment  Was  so  sound  on  similar  subjects,  stated  his  belief  that  "  the 
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zodiacal  light  consists  of  minute  particles  of  matter  capable  of  giving 
specular  reflection."  The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  had  been 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Waugh's  remarks  on  the  zodiacal  light  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  had  looked  out  for  it  on  the  same  evening,  March 
21st.  It  was  then  visible  at  about  Eight  p.m.  as  a  faintly  luminous 
cone,  pointing  obliquely  upwards  from  W.  to  towards  S.W.,  with  the 
vertex  near  the  Pleiades  ;  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  it 
represented  anything  definite,  but  after  a  little,  when  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  it,  one  began  to  see  it  more  clearly,  and  to  perceive  that  it 
possessed  moderately  distinct  margins  ;  an  hour  or  so  later  it  was 
much  less  distinct,  and  gradually  faded  away.  The  atmosphere  on  this 
evening  was  fairly  clear,  but  not  so  much  so  as  is  often  the  case.  A 
month  later,  towards  the  end  of  April,  it  was  still  visible,  but  much  more 
faintly. 

By  Colonel  W.  Brough  : 

6.  A  series  of  coins  from  Afghanistan,  upon  which  he  read  a  paper, 
which  dealt  partly  with  political  matters  in  regard  to  Russia,  of  great 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

By  the  Hon.  Secretary  : 

7.  A  French  book  of  emblems  with  curious  woodcuts  of  various 
sacred  emblems  dated  1657.  These  books  of  emblems  came  into  fashion 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  Century. 

8.  A  coloured  drawing  by  Mrs.  Richardson  of  the  life  history  of 
Epischnia  bankesiclla,  shewing  the  more  usual  form  of  the  moth,  a  darkly 
marked  variety  and  its  mode  of  resting  on  the  dead  stem  of  its  food  plant, 
Inula  crithmoides,  together  with  the  work  of  the  larva  on  the  food  plant 
and  a  magnified  figure  of  the  larva  of  which  the  description  will  be  found 
in  "  Proceedings,"  Vol  xv.,  p.  66.  It  was  then  considered  desirable  to 
withhold  the  name  of  the  food  plant,  as  the  moth  had  only  been  found  on 
a  very  restricted  area  in  Portland,  but  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  since  then 
discovered  it  at  Lulworth,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  occurs  all 
along  the  coast  to  Swanage,  wherever  its  food  plant  grows.  The  drawing 
is  reproduced  as  a  plate  in  the  present  volume. 

By  Mr.  E.  CUNNINGTON  : 

9.  A  collection  of  worked  flints  found  by  him  on  Coneygar  Hill  near 
Dorchester,  including  some  good  scrapers,  a  large  flint  shaped  for  use  as  a 
hammer,  and  a  fine  palaeolithic  flint.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  part  of  the  old  Dunium  of  Ptolemy,  of  which  Poundbury 
was  the  camp.   It  was  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  water  just  in  front 


of  Heningston  House,  on  the  East  by  the  two  large  barrows  and  other 
barrows.    The  iind  was  presented  to  the.  Museum. 

General  Business.— The  Hon.  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  last 
volume  of  the  British  Association  Report  presented  to  the  Club,  and 
also  papers  and  programme  relating  to  the  Fourth  International  Zoological 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  August,  which  he  hoped 
some  of  their  Members  would  attend.  He  hoped  to  be  present  with 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge  would  also  be  there  to  represent 
the  Club. 

The  Meeting  broke  up  at  about  4.30  p.m. 


Dudsbury  and  Parkstone  Meeting.*— This  Meeting,  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  1st,  1898,  was  attended  by  about  80  Members  and 
friends  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  which  culminated 
in  one  or  two  heavy  showers.  Starting  from  Wimborne  on  the 
arrival  of  the  11.5  a.m.  train  the  party  drove,  by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  Wimborne,  through  the  grounds  of  Canford  Park  on  their  way  to 
Hampreston  Church,  where  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hopkins  read  the  following 
paper : — 

"All  Saints',  Hampreston,  is  an  interesting  and  thoroughly  character- 
istic church  of  the  14th  century.  In  its  present  restored  and  enlarged 
form  it  consists  of  a  chancel  of  unusual  length  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
church,  being  38ft.  6in.  by  18ft.  6in.,  a  nave  only  slightly  longer  than  the 
chancel,  a  tower,  and  a  new  side  aisle  with  organ  chamber,  and  a  porch. 
Although  I  call  the  church  of  14th  century  date,  there  must  have  been  a 
church  here  at  a  considerably  earlier  period.  Of  this  there  are  evidences 
in  {a)  the  small  lancet  window,  which,  at  the  recent  restoration,  was 
removed  from  the  north  wall  and  is  now  inserted  in  the  organ  chamber, 
and  (b)  in  the  octagonal  font  now  placed  under  the  tower.  This,  in  its 
original  condition,  was  square,  supported  by  eight  small  columns, 
probably  of  Purbeck.  These  two  remnants  of  a  former  church  are  both 
of  13th  century  architecture.  The  font  base  is,  I  think,  mentioned  in 
Hutchins'  '  History  of  Dorset.'  Possibly  to  these  two  indications  of  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  church  may  be  added  (c)  the  solid  round  arch 
which  was  found  over  the  doorway  under  a  covering  of  plaster  and  was 
replaced  at  the  restoration  over  the  present  door.  Looking  back  600  years 


*  Note.— The  accounts  of  the  Field  Meetings  of  1898  are  included  in  the 
present  volume,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  passed  at 
the  Meeting  held  December  15th,  1898. 
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we  may,  I  think,  surmise  that  the  original  church  must  have  consisted  of 
a  small,  rudely-constructed  nave  with  a  chancel  of  proportionate  dimen- 
sions. In  course  of  time,  however,  the  good  people  of  Hampreston  must 
have  grown  discontented  with  their  church  and  desired  something  more 
in  accord  with  14th  century  requirements.  For  it  is  to  this  date,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  that  we  must  assign  the  long  chancel,  and 
later  on  the  fine  tower.  1  believe  the  oyster  shells  found  in  the  plaster  of 
the  latter  place  the  exact  date  of  this  tower  at  the  close  of  that  century. 
The  nave  must  have  remained  as  it  was  except  for  the  insertion  of  square- 
headed  windows  of  a  later  15th  century  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  heads  of  all  three  windows  in  the  south  wall  are  the  original 
ones,  two  having  been  found  in  situ  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  the 
stones  of  the  third  being  found  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  chancel. 
These  may  have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  light  than 
would  be  supplied  through  the  older  and  simpler  lancet  windows. 
Possibly  the  nave  may  have  been  a  newer  erection  altogether.  Going  on 
with  the  history  of  our  building,  the  next  improvement,  or  alteration, 
must  have  been  the  present  east  window  ;  later  again,  the  porch,  while  in 
1630,  as  shown  by  a  date-mark  on  one  of  the  seats,  the  church  must  have 
been  re-seated  with  the  solid  and  heavy  oak  seats,  a  few  of  which  were 
found  worth  restoring,  and  have  been  used  for  choir  stalls  in  the  chancel. 
Possibly — though  I  write  under  correction— the  waggon  roof,  which  was 
found  under  a  plaster  ceiling,  may  have  been  placed  there  at  this  period  ; 
while  in  1731  the  porch  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  small  and 
ungraceful  structure  and  the  vestry  erected.  It  were  well,  perhaps,  to 
draw  a  veil  over  subsequent  alterations  and  additions.  They  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  for  considera- 
tions of  taste  or  style.  Utility  and  comfort  were  the  only  points 
considered.  To  secure  warmth  in  the  absence  of  any  heating  arrange- 
ments the  walls  were  plastered  and  the  roof  ceiled  to  keep  out  draughts. 
To  provide  seating  accommodation  required  by  the  increase  of  population, 
ugly  galleries  were  erected  in  1812,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  on  the  south  side  and  across  the 
tower.  To  reach  these  a  door  was  cut  in  the  tower  and  a  staircase 
erected  down  which  the  ringers  could  conveniently  escape  and  the 
youthful  population  play  about  without  having  to  enter  the  church. 
This  brings  us  to  1896,  when  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  church,  a  step  rendered  necessary  by  its  dilapidated 
condition  and  growing  defects.  By  this  time  all  the  Avails  had  a 
dangerous  thrust,  the  ground  outside  had  risen  some  20  inches  above  the 
floor  within,  and  parts  of  the  roof  were  in  a  dangerous  state.  Lord 
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Wimborne,  the  patron,  .and  many  of  the  leading  parishioners,  with  the 
Rector,  were  formed  into  a  Building  Committee,  and  called  in  as  their 
architect  Mr.  W.  H.  Komaine  Walker,  of  Bond  Street,  London.  The 
needful  funds  were  asked  and  obtained  from  all  conceivable  quarters  and 
through  all  imaginable  channels,  and  Messrs.  Merrick,  of  Glastonbury, 
were  employed  as  builders. 

The  following  briefly  is  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
results  are  before  you : — The  walls  have  been  underpinned  and 
practically  re-built  throughout  with  great  care  ;  the  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  the  lack  of  accommodation  thus  occasioned  has  been 
replaced  by  a  north  aisle  and  porch  of  14th  century  design,  over  the 
latter  of  which  there  stands  a  reproduction  of  a  niche,  the  original  of 
which  had  been  removed  and  built  into  the  tower,  where  it  remains 
embedded,  a  monument  of  someone's  reverent  care  when  the  old  porch 
was  removed.  The  organ,  which  stood  in  the  west  gallery  hiding  the 
fine  west  window,  has  had  a  chamber  built  for  its  reception.  The  tower 
has  been  ceiled  with  timber,  and  the  font  raised  on  new  steps  and 
placed  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  baptistry.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  position  of  this,  and  possibly  the  font  may  not  be  in  its 
proper  ecclesiastical  position,  but  undoubtedly  its  present  position  adds 
dignity  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
else  it  could  have  been  placed  without  a  sacrifice  of  seating  accom- 
modation— much  required.  The  old  rood-loft  stairs  have  been  restored 
and  the  doorways  brought  to  view.  The  nave  roof  has  been  brought 
into  sight  again  and  re-boarded  and  felted.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
boarded  in  oak,  with  carved  bosses  inserted  at  the  intersection  of  the 
new  oak  ribs,  while  the  old  14th  century  window  taken  out  to  make  way 
for  the  organ  chamber  has  been  refixed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sedilia.  The  floor  has  been  re-laid  with 
wood  block,  and  the  entire  church  re-seated  with  suitable  oak  benches. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  to  the  architectural  character  and 
purity  of  style  of  the  ancient  edifice,  while  providing  a  church  suitable 
in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  19th  century  worshippers.  It  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  mention  that  the  parish  of  Hampreston,  or  Ham 
Chamberlayne,  was  originally  attached  to  Wimborne  Minster.  The 
resident  population  in  1801  was  683,  and  in  1883  the  rates  were  10s.  in 
the  £.  The  population  is  now  nearly  2,000.  The  charities  are  numerous. 
The  registers  date  from  1617.  There  is,  finally,  an  interesting  record  of 
a  parishioner  being  excommunicated  as  late  as  1758  in  tolerably 
stringent  terms.  There  are  five  bells  containing  some  interesting 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  treble  carries  the  following :— 
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*  Tho'  I  am  but  little  and  small 
My  voice  is  heard  before  you  all,' 

-with  the  date  1738,  and  initials  W.  K.  B.  F.    The  second— 

4  At  thy  departure  I  will  sound, 
And  ling  and  bring  thee  to  the  ground. 

W.  F.  Foster,  rector,  1738;  H.  Keloway,  J.  Pitman,  C.W.  ;  W.  K.  B.  F.' 
The  third — '  Thomas  Mears,  of  London,  factor ;  John  Corfe  and 
Christopher  Warland,  C.W.,  1800.'  The  fourth — same  as  second. 
These  have  been  re-hung  at  the  restoration.  The  monuments  in  the 
chancel  are  of  local  interest,  being  chiefly  to  members  of  the  Greathed 
family,  formerly  lords  oi  the  manor  and  patrons.  One  to  a  former 
rector  named  Bownes  is  somewhat  quaint.  The  charities  used  to  be 
displayed  on  the  gallery  in  the  church.  The  records  are  now  relegated 
to  the  vestry.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  noticed  that  the  ivy  has  been 
carefully  retained  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  damaging 
the  structure,  defacing  any  evidences  of  the  past  history  of  the  church, 
or  injuring  the  foundations.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  accomplished  architect  of  the  church  for  many  of  the  above 
details,  and,  lastly,  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  audience  for  their  patient 
attention  to  this  recital." 

Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  acted  as  President  during  the  day,  Mr.  Mansel- 
Pleydell  being  unable  to  be  present.  He  thanked  Mr.  Hopkins  for  his 
paper  and  alluded  to  the  regret  felt  at  his  departure  from  the  parish. 

The  next  halt  was  made  close  to  Dudsbury  Camp,  which  was  ascended 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  Cunnington.  This  camp  is  very  little 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  country  and  is  defended  by  a  slight 
earthwork.  The  river  Stour  runs  along  one  side  of  it,  and  the  slope 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  mound  is  very  steep.  The  owner  of  the  camp, 
Mr.  Patey,  has  utilised  the  ground  for  a  residence  and  has  built  himself  a 
red  brick  house  in  one  part  and  cultivates  most  of  the  rest,  the  slopes 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  trees. 

On  reaching  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  earthworks  Mr.  Cunnington  read 
the  following  short  paper  : — 

"  Many  of  our  past  antiquarians  have  been  fluent  over  the  word 
Durotriges,  but  have  not  quite  appreciated  the  real  meaning  of  the 
simple  translation,  "  the  dwellers  by  the  water."  Now,  when  we  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  where  our  water  friends  did  live  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  a  light  comes  over  the  water  and  we  see  how 
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appropriate  the  name  must  have  been.  The  principal  of  these  habita- 
tions was  Poundbury,  the  stronghold  of  the  people  of  Dunium,  they 
occupying  the  ground  to  the  south  of  Poundbury,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere.  Wareham  comes  lower  down  the  river,  with  most  of  the 
same  characteristics.  Then  we  drop  down  the  river  Stour  to  just  below 
Wimborne,  and  we  find  another  characteristic  camp  called  Dudsbury, 
utilising  for  its  defence  the  bend  of  the  river.  Dudsbury,  as  the  new 
Ordnance  map  shows,  is  an  irregular  triangle  in  shape,  about  1,200  feet 
in  length  and  800  feet  broad.  In  ascending  the  Stour  northwards 
towards  Blandford,  Spettisbury  presents  itself,  and  again  near  the  river 
north-west  from  Spettisbury  we  follow  the  Stour  to  Hod  Hill,  the  most 
northerly  of  this  series  of  five  camps,  all  being  defended  on  the  water- 
side by  the  same  simple  plan—  namely,  escarped  down  to  the  water,  no 
further  defence  being  required  on  that  side.  The  county  of  Dorset 
represents  to  a  certain  extent  the  area  taken  up  by  the  Durotriges  ; 
Poundbury,  Wareham,  and  Dudsbury  define  the  southern  boundary. 
The  country  stretching  south  of  this  line — about  four  to  eight  miles 
broad— to  the  sea  was  occupied  by  emigrants  from  the  French  coast. 
This  is  proved  by  the  stone  implements  found  in  this  area  by  myself ; 
they  are  foreign  stones  of  foreign  make.  I  find  exactly  the  same  in 
Brittany  and  Normandy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  camps 
were  not  living  places,  but  places  of  refuge  and  defence  in  time  of  war  or 
danger  for  the  people  living  near  and  around. 

Dudsbury,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  utilises  for  its  southern 
defence  a  bend  in  the  river  Stour  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Wimborne, 
and  is  an  irregular  triangle  in  shape,  1,200  feet  in  length  and  800  broad,  of 
about  seven  and  a-half  acres.  The  defence  on  the  river  side  is,  as  usual, 
only  nominal,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  winding  path  down  to  the  river  that 
I  have  easily  followed.  The  double  valla  on  the  east,  north,  and  west — 
the  land  sides — are  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  intelligence  and  skill. 
They  are  made  just  under  the  top  surface  ot  the  camp  ;  the  soil  is  a  close 
clay,  and  the  whole  of  this  surface  drains  into  the  clay  fossae  all  round, 
thus  producing  a  water  defence  on  this  high  ground.  I  have  never  seen 
them  dry,  although  I  have  visited  the  place  in  very  dry  seasons.  The 
situation  on  the  loAver  ground  to  the  west  would  have  been  eminently 
suitable  and  convenient  for  providing  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
camp  is  now  much  injured  by  buildings  on  it  and  levelling  in  other 
parts.  The  watery  element  in  the  names  of  these  camps  seem  to  stick  to 
them  now  as  in  Saxon  times;  Poundbury,  meaning  the  home  near  the 
water  pound  or  pond.  Wareham,  appropriately  named  from  ware  or 
weir— a  dam,  pool,  or  weir— and  ham,  a  rich  pasture.   Spettisbury  is 
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spelt  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  the  t  is  left  out,  and  then  I  have  little 
doubt  it  means  the  Latin  specus,  the  water-course  or  the  house  near  the 
water-course.  I  have  been  able  further  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
foreign  line  of  about  four  to  eight  miles  broad  along  the  south  of  this 
county  by  further  researches  more  recently  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Weymouth.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to-day  who  the  inhabitants  of 
Dorset  were  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
if  the  different  Celtic  settlements  and  strongholds  can  be  definitely  fixed, 
then  the  Roman  operations  and  tactics  will  be  found  to  have  been 
necessarily  influenced  by  them.  The  first  thing  was  to  conquer  the 
large  district  of  Dunium,  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Durotriges,  and  then 
the  natural  advance  into  the  country  would  be  by  a  route  north." 

Mr.  Cunnington  showed  a  map  of  the  county  of  Dorset  with  Dudsbury. 
Poundbury,  and  the  other  Durotrigian  camps  indicated  by  red  rings, 
He  also  handed  round  for  inspection  some  flint  implements  and  sherds 
of  pottery  found  there.  He  stated  that  he  walked  over  the  camp  when 
it  was  first  ploughed  up,  and  picked  up  plenty  of  implements  and  frag- 
ments of  old  British  pottery.  The  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
probably  the  burial  places  of  the  Durotriges  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
country  and  taking  refuge  in  those  entrenched  camps  in  the  time  ot  peril. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  three-quaiters  of  a  mile  through  the  fields 
brought  the  party  to  West  Parley  Rectory,  where  they  enjoyed  the  kind 
hospitality  of  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh.  After  luncheon  the 
members  adjourned  informally  to  the  church  close  by,  where  the  Rector, 
instead  of  delivering  an  address,  had  hung  up  large  cards  at  all  points  of 
interest  giving  full  information,  so  that  all  might  read  the  history  of  the 
church  and  its  contents.  In  the  churchyard  near  the  entrance  is  a  sun- 
dial, the  base  ot  which  formed  part  of  the  gallows  used  in  the  execution 
in  1801  of  a  parricide,  who  was  the  last  criminal  hung  in  chains  in 
England.    The  porch  of  the  church  contains  some  fine  old  wood  carving. 

Some  of  the  Rector's  notes  were  as  follows  : — 

"The  theory  that  the  church  replaced  an  earlier  Saxon  church  at  the 
date  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  supported  by  the  conjectured  age  of  the 
font  and  the  '  Ladye's  Urn,'  both  1100  A.D.,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Saxon  window-head."  "The  top  of  the  font  is  said  to  be  really  its 
base.  Though  of  high  antiquity  it  yields  in  interest  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  font  below  it,  which  is  said  to  be  Norman  work  under  Saxon 
influence.  A  Norman  would  never  have  made  the  four  bosses  at  the 
angles  on  the  base.  A  Norman  architect  might  have  used  Saxon 
workmen,  probably  about  1100  A.r."  "The  chancel,  rebuilt  in  1896, 
though  sombre  and  far  from  striking,  is  accounted  most  1  correct,'  The 
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foundations  are  so  massive  that  the  masonry  visible  is  exceeded  by  that 
which  is  out  of  sight."  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  church  is 
undoubtedly  the  round  stone  and  urn  connected  with  the  lady  foundress 
and  patroness  of  the  church.  The  round  stone  is  situated  in  a  niche  in 
the  wall  behind  the  altar.  Investigation  lent  much  support  to  the 
tradition  that  it  covered  the  heart  of  the  "  Lady  of  Lydlinch,"  who  gave 
the  church  its  glebe  and  the  tithe  of  nearly  all  her  land.  The  earthen- 
ware urn,  which  now  stands  on  the  stone  formerly  covering  it,  is 
15  inches  both  in  height  and  in  diameter.  It  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
3  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was  filled  with  fine  earth,  apparently  sifted. 
It  was  clearly  an  interment,  not  a  cremation.  It  is  stated  by  good 
authorities  that  the  date  must  be  about  1100  a.d.  Before  the  'Ladye  ' 
died  at  Lydlinch  she  is  said  to  have  summoned  her  retainers  and  told 
them  that  her  heart  was  in  West  Parley,  and  made  them  promise  to 
carry  her  heart  thither  as  soon  as  she  was  dead.  This  urn  confirms  the 
tradition,  and  points  to  the  theoiy  that  the  lady  was  a  Norman,  and 
that  she  rebuilt  the  Saxon  church  of  West  Parley  in  her  own  style, 
using  Saxon  workmen  and  the  old  materials.  She,  moreover,  gave  all 
the  endowments  that  it  possesses.  Few  ancient  parishes  can  trace  their 
endowment  as  well  as  this  parish.  No  fewer  than  eight  skulls  were 
found  close  to  the  urn. 

At  2.30  p.m.,  after  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  for  their 
hospitality,  the  party  started  on  their  drive  of  about  eight  miles,  chiefly 
through  pine  and  heath  country,  to  The  Salterns,  Parkstone,  where 
they  had  been  invited  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Butts  to  tea  and  to  see  their, 
unique  collection  of  pictures  by  Blake.  After  tea  on  the  lawn  the 
following  paper,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Butts,  and  taken  chiefly  from 
"  Story's  Life  of  William  Blake,"  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  : — 

"  Blake  was  born  in  1757  amid  the  gloom  of  a  London  November  ;  his 
father,  James  Blake,  a  descendant  of  the  Blakes  of  Somersetshire,  the 
same  family  which  produced  Admiral  Blake,  was  a  hosier,  and  carried 
on  business  at  No.  28,  Bond  Street,  which  was  at  that  time  a  fashionable 
district. 

His  first  biographer,  Allan  Cunninghame,  says  that  William  Blake 
was  "at  ten  years  of  age  an  artist,  at  twelve  a  poet."  The  "Poetical 
Sketches,"  Blake's  first  printed  volume,  are  said  to  have  been  begun  in 
his  twelfth  year.  At  ten  he  had  manifested  so  much  of  the  artistic  gift, 
"  drawing  designs  on  the  backs  of  all  the  shop  bills  and  making  sketches 
on  the  counter,"  as  to  induce  his  parents  to  send  him  to  Parr's  drawing 
school.  At  the  same  age  he  began  to  narrate  his  visions  of  angels,  for 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  a  beating  from  his  austere,  truth-loving 
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father ;  but  the  tenderer  mother,  possibly  with  personal  experiences  of 
a  similar,  if  less  vivid  kind,  interposed  and  spared  him.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mother  may  have  taken  the  child  to  hear  the  enraptured  talk  of 
some  follower  of  Swedenborg. 

In  1771  Blake  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  engraver;  he  was  then 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  his  master  was  James  Basire,  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities  and  good  repute.  When  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  which 
finished  in  1778,  Blake  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Antique  School  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  afterwards  drew  from  the  living  model,  but 
the  latter  practice  he  disliked.  He  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  studies 
of  the  nude  as  pursued  in  Academies  of  Art. 

Blake  was  now  fairly  launched  on  his  career  as  an  engraver  and  an 
artist.  About  this'  time  he  was  introduced  to  Thomas  Stothard  and 
Flaxman,  the  sculptor.  Both  these  gentlemen  professed  to  be  his  good 
friends  and  sincere  admirers ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both 
profited  alike  from  his  genius  and  good  uature.  Another  man  whose 
friendship  was  formed  about  this  time,  namely  Fuseli,  affirmed  that 
Blake  "  was  d  d  good  to  steal  from." 

In  1784  Blake  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
picture  being  "The  Death  of  Earl  Goodwin,"  of  which  nothing  is  now 
known. 

Two  years  later  the  poet-artist  was  married  to  Catherine  Boucher,  a 
woman  four  years  his  junior.  She  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally 
gifted  in  all  the  qualities  that  tended  to  fit  her  for  companionship  with  a 
man  who  was  not  only  extremely  unworldly,  but  self-willed  and 
dogmatic  to  the  last  degree.  So  completely  does  she  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  with  his  habits  of  life  and  his  thoughts,  as  truly  to  become  a 
second  self  to  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  sharing  what  people  have  been 
too  ready  to  set  down  as  madness,  if  we  may  credit  the  story  of  his 
most  generous  patron,  Mr.  Thomas  Butts,  who  records  having  once 
found  Blake  and  his  wife  quietly  seated  in  a  little  summer-house  in  a 
state  of  Nature.  "Come  in,"  cried  Blake,  "it's  only  Adam  and  Eve, 
you  know."  "  They  had,"  says  Gilchrist,  "  been  reciting  passages  from 
1  Paradise  Lost,'  in  character." 

(Note  by  Captain  Butts.— He  remembers,  as  a  small  boy,  hearing 
that  his  grandfather  emphatically  denied  that  there  was  a  word  of  truth 
in  this  story,  which  has  however  found  a  place  in  all  Blake's  numerous 
biographies. ) 

The  "Songs  of  Innocence"  appeared  in  1789,  the  "Songs  of 
Experience  "  in  1794 ;  the  price  the  poet  obtained  for  the  united  volumes 
ranged  from  £1  10s,  Qd.  to  £2  2s,  Od, 
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Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  essay  on  Blake,  states  that  these  volumes  are 
now  eagerly  Bought  for  by  buyers,  who  do  not  shrink  when  asked  to  pay 
prices  of  three  figures  for  them. 

In  1794  lie  went  to  live  in  Hercules  Buildings,  and  about  this  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Butts,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned,  who  became  and  remained  for  nearly  thirty  years  a 
steady  and  generous  patron.  "He  was,"  says  Gilchrist,  "the  largest 
buyer  the  artist  ever  had,  often  taking  a  drawing  a  week.  He  also 
appointed  him  drawing  master  to  his  son  at  a  yearly  stipend  of  £26." 

Blake,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Butts,  expresses  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Butts  never  bothered  him  with  advice  or 
suggestions,  but  always  left  him  altogether  to  his  own  judgment.  He 
appears  to  have  had  plenty  of  engraving  work  to  do,  and  he  was  even 
offered,  it  is  said,  the  position  of  drawing-master  to  the  King's  children. 
We  also  learn  that  Blake  was  so  rich  at  this  period  that  he  could  afford 
to  assist  a  man  who  was  in  difficulties  with  a  loan  of  £40.  This  is 
specially  mentioned,  as  it  has  been  said  that  Blake  was  in  dire  poverty 
all  his  life,  and  in  considering  the  sums  he  received  for  his  pictures,  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  money  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

He  took  a  cottage  at  Feltham  in  1803  ;  at  first  he  was  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Butts  "  that  the  voices  of  celestial 
inhabitants  were  more  distinctly  heard  and  their  forms  more  distinctly 
seen  there  than  in  London."  His  satisfaction  soon  disappeared,  how- 
ever, "the  visions  were  angry  with  me  at  Feltham,"  he  used  to  say  in 
after  years,  and  he  calls  his  sojourn  there  "A  three  years'  slumber." 
He  then  went  to  live  in  South  Moulton  Street,  Oxford  Street,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  seventeen  years  ;  but  to  Blake,  to  whom  the  spiritual 
world  was  always  open,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 
where  his  earthly  tabernacle  was  pitched.  No  one  can  look  at  his 
pictures  without  being  struck  by  the  deep  religious  feeling  and  spirituality 
of  his  work. 

In  1825  he  illustrated  Dante's  "  Divina  Oommedia,"  but  these  drawings 
are  not  at  all  equal  to  his  "  Twenty-oue  Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job," 
executed  for  Mr.  Butts  ;  we  see  in  some  of  them  all  Blake's  Avorst  faults 
reproduced,  nor  can  we  wonder  considering  his  failing  health  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  done  whilst  he  was  in  bed.  But  when  all  this 
has  been  said  and  every  deduction  made,  one  must  still  acknowledge 
their  marvellous  power,  both  as  representations  of  Dante's  grim  under- 
world and  as  manifestations  of  his  own  creative  imagination.  In  com- 
parison with  them,  Flaxman's  designs  are  puny,  and  Dora's  grotesque 
and  feeble.   There  is  indeed  nothing  in  English  art  exhibiting  at  once  sq 
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much  vigour  and  originality  of  conception,  and  such  an  acute  faculty  of 
realising  to  the  eye  the  wild,  weird,  and  horrible  of  the  land  of  dreams. 
These  designs  alone  would  entitle  Blake  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks 
of  original  and  imaginative  art. 

His  last  days  were  strikingly  in  keeping  with  his  whole  life :  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  coloured  drawing  of  "The  Ancient  of  Days,"  and 
having  frequently  touched  it  up,  he  at  last,  with  an  air  of  exulting 
triumph,  threw  it  from  him,  exclaiming,  "There,  that  will  do,  J  cannot 
mend  it !  "  Then  seeing  his  wife  in  tears  he  cried,  "  Stay,  Kate,  keep  as 
you  are,  you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to  me,  I  will  draw  you."  The  result 
being  a  frenzied  sketch  of  some  power. 

Just  before  he  died  his  countenance  became  fair,  his  eyes  brightened, 
and  he  burst  out  into  singing  of  the  things  he  saw  in  heaven.  He 
finally  passed  away  towards  six  in  the  evening,  so  calmly  and  peacefully 
that  the  devoted  wife  who  sat  by  his  bedside  could  not  fix  the  exact 
moment  of  decease. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
Rossetti's  description  of  the  pictures  in  this  room.  No.  18,  "Elohim 
creating  Adam,"  is  thus  described  :  "  The  Creator  is  an  amazingly  grand 
figure,  worthy  of  a  primeval  imagination  or  intuition.  He  is  struggling  as 
it  were,  above  Adam,  who  lies  distended  on  the  ground,  a  serpent  twined 
about  one  leg.  The  colour  has  a  terrible  power  in  it,  and  the  entire 
design  is  truly  a  mighty  one  ;  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  greatest 
monument  extant  of  Blake's  genius." 

A  great  controversy  has  raged  amongst  artists  as  to  what  Blake  meant 
by  colour-printing,  but  Rossetti  sajs  that  he  thinks  that  Blake  must 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  photography,  judging  from  the  background 
of  No.  22  (Sir  Isaac  Newton)." 

The  Members  then  entered  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  Blake 
room,  where  are  34  of  the  artist's  pictures,  which  represent  half  the 
collection  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Butts,  the  other  half,  which  was  left  to 
Captain  Butt's  sister,  having  been  stolen  about  20  years  ago. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  other  treasures  contained  in 
the  house  :  The  clock  in  the  dining  room,  which  is  more  than  300  years 
old,  and  engraved  with  the  Butts  arms  as  borne  for  the  last  time  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  after  which  they  were  augmented  by  the  King's 
command  in  1547.  The  shade  of  this  clock  is  cut  out  of  a  very  fine  piece 
of  rock  crystal,  and  measures  more  than  13  inches  in  height.  There  are 
also  a  pair  of  deeply-cut  rock  crystal  caps  7i  inches  high  ;  Prince 
Rupert's  tobacco  box,  engraved  with  his  own  arms  and  his  mother's 
(Princess  Elizabeth  of  England) ;  King  Charles  I.'s  watch  and  key,  and 
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the  seals  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria  ;  a  Louis  XIV.  presentation 
sword  ;  an  exceedingly  small  cameo,  l>y  Pistrucci,  representing 
George  IV.  ;  a  miniature  by  Van  Spandock,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Princess  Amelia  ;  an  ancient  carved  fragment  of  oriental  stone  with 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  formerly  the  property  of  Belzoni  ;  a  Breeches 
Bible  in  apparently  the  original  binding  of  carved  \vood  ;  a  collection  of 
seals  ;  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  a  very  fine  and  valuable  tea 
service  of  Bristol  china  (1768-77)  marked  with  the  usual  cross  and  No.  10. 

The  party  started  for  Parkstone  station  at  about  6.0  p.m. 

New  Members.— Three  were  elected. 


Wells  and  Glastonbury  Meeting.— This  Meeting  was  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  16th  and  17th,  1898,  and  was  attended 
by  nearly  70  Members  and  friends,  most  of  whom  were  present  on  both 
days. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  the 
meeting  by  illness,  but  his  place  was  most  efficiently  filled  by  Bev.  W.  M. 
Barnes,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  programme. 

The  Club  made  the  Swan  Hotel  at  Wells  their  head-quarters  during 
the  visit,  arriving  there  shortly  before  noon  on  the  16th,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  Cathedral,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Dean,  the  Very  Bev. 
T.  W  Jex-Blake,  who  conducted  the  party  over  the  Cathedral  and 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  various  portions  of  special  interest.  The 
Deanery  garden,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  Cathedral  could  be 
obtained,  was  first  visited. 

The  Dean  observed  that  the  Deaneiy  was  founded  about  1140.  Some 
parts  of  the  house  and  archway  were  early  14th  century,  but  immensely 
altered  towards  the  street  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  a  foimer  dean 
named  Bathurst.  The  North  Liberty  was  exempt  from  all  civic  rights, 
for  the  city  was  founded  by  the  cathedral,  and  every  right  that  the  city 
enjoyed  was  either  granted  by  or  bought  from  the  bishops  of  early 
centuries.  He  pointed  out  the  extent  of  continuous  land  belonging  to  the 
bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  &c.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe,  that  he  knew  of, 
except  perhaps  at  Pisa,  was  so  distinct  and  large  a  section  of  a  city 
entirely  ecclesiastical.  Proceeding,  the  Dean  pointed  out  the  Cathedral 
Grammar  School,  and  informed  his  audience  that  20  years  ago  Canon 
Bernard,  as  a  thank-offering  after  recovering  from  an  illness,  built  that 
charming  school  on  the  site  of  the  old  Canon's  Barn,  a  part  of  which  he 
incorporated.  This  would  be  interesting  to  Dorset  people.  Canon 
Bernard  was  their  senior  canon,  and  he  considered  him  the  best  canon  in 
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England.  The  party  then  passed  through  the  narrow  doorway  into  the 
Vicar's  Close,  or  the  Close  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
street  of  houses  quite  shut  in  from  the  world.  The  Vicars  Choral,  the 
Dean  said,  were  first  established  by  Bishop  Jocelyn  about  1220,  and  about 
1340  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  gathered  them  into  a  college  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  having  unprofitable  and  harmful  intercourse  with  the 
outer  public.  There  were  21  houses  on  each  side  of  the  alley,  each  house 
with  two  rooms  for  one  man,  so  that  accommodation  was  provided  lor  42 
vicars.  The  houses  were  all  built  precisely  alike,  each  room  with  two 
windows,  a  fire-place,  and  a  little  loophole  or  turret  for  ventilation  or  the 
gratification  of  curiosity.  Of  course  recent  occupants  had  modernised 
and  improved  the  houses,  which  meant  that  they  had  grossly  vulgarised 
them.  The  chapel  was  part  of  the  original  foundation.  Again,  he  knew 
nothing  in  Europe  like  this  little  settlement.  Here  were  men  of  one 
profession  living  in  42  houses,  with  one  barn,  one  chapel,  one  hall,  one  life 
in  common,  with  one  series  of  duties  ;  men  picked  out  of  the  world,  and 
yet  not  monastic,  but  secular — parochial  clergy  in  those  happy  days, 
each  having  his  own  prebend,  whereas  prebendaries  were  now  merely 
nominal  and  purely  honorary.  Bishop  Beckynton,  who  died  in  1464,  was 
a  great  benefactor.  He  it  was  who  built  the  three  noble  Close  gates  and 
brought  the  water  from  the  Mendips  into  the  town,  where  it  had  now 
been  running  for  over  four  centuries  on  each  side  of  the  High  Street.  He 
improved  the  Close  of  the  Vicars  Choral  and  added  a  library  to  the  little 
chapel,  which  added  greater  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  north  end.  The 
Club  then  entered  the  chapel  and  then  walked  down  the  Close  to  the 
Hall,  which  is  now  used  by  the  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  The  Dean  pointed 
out  the  raised  niche  in  the  wall  in  which  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  was 
wont  to  read  to  his  fellows  whilst  dining  or  supping.  The  party  descended 
from  the  hall  to  the  beautiful  chapter  house.  This  was  completed  about 
1323.  The  so-called  crypt,  which  was  rather  an  undercroft,  had  been 
built  with  such  stability  as  to  form  a  solid  base  for  the  chapter  house. 
The  Dean  stated  that  great  anxiety  was  caused  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
discovery  of  great  cracks  in  the  M  alls  through  the  windows  and  down  to 
the  floor.  He  explained  the  cause  of  these  and  the  means  taken  to 
remedy  the  defect.  That  chapter  house,  in  geometrical  decoration,  was 
built  within  the  finest  period  of  English  architecture,  which  he  considered 
extended  from  1272  to  1327,  and  which  was  concurrent  with  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  also  of  architecture  and  stained  glass.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  double  doorway— a  rare  feature.  Passing  the 
monument  to  Bishop  Still,  described  in  a  laudatory  epitaph  as  ctcerrimus 
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propugnator  of  Christian  verities,  the  Club  went  into  the  so-called  crypt, 
which  the  Dean,  showing  the  massive  door,  said  was  the  treasury  before 
the  chapter  house  was  built. 

Entering  the  cathedral  proper  the  party  seated  themselves  in  the  stalls 
and  chairs  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dean,  who  himself  mounted  the 
pulpit  and  gave  a  lucid  and  eloquent  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  cathedral.  He  modestly  expressed  regret  that  he  was  occupying  the 
position  instead  of  Canon  Church,  who,  he  said,  was  the  real  historian  of 
Wells.  A  church  was  built  on  that  site  quite  early  in  the  8th  century  by 
Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  also,  on  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  which  was  in  those  days  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Wessex, 
founded  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Those  two  buildings— Wells  Cathedral 
and  Glastonbury  Abbey— had  run  notably  parallel  and  rival  courses. 
Bishop  Reginald,  who  consecrated  the  Abbey  at  Glastonbury,  which 
superseded  the  first  Saxon  edifice  of  wood,  began  that  cathedral  in  1087. 
The  Dean  pointed  out  how  a  number  of  additions  to  the  cathedral  were 
prompted  by  emulation  of  what  their  neighbours  at  Glastonbury  were 
doing  in  their  Abbey.  For  example,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  having 
added  three  bays  to  the  Abbey,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Bishop,  did  the  same  to  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral. 
They  had  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  Lady  Chapel— a  miracle  of  beauty.  The  inverted  chancel  arch,  if 
ugly,  was  exceedingly  successful  as  a  structural  necessity.  The  west 
front  was  extraordinary.  It  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  and  Amiens  Cathedral.  Although  Wells  Cathedral  was  smaller 
than  either  of  these,  its  west  front  was  broader,  and  he  considered  it 
quite  legitimate  to  spread  the  west  front  over  the  flanking  towers,  and 
to  have  the  flanking  towers  in  turn  standing  clear  of  the  building.  The 
nave  and  church  up  as  far  as  the  pulpit,  with  their  large  shafts  and 
massive  foliated  capitals,  indicated  Norman  influence.  East  of  the 
pulpit  was  early  14th  century  work  entirely,  and  west  of  it  early  13th 
century  work  entirely.  All  the  stained  glass  in  the  great  east  window 
and  the  other  windows  near  was  early  14th  century.  It  did  not  in  its 
pictorial  representations  tell  its  story  as  plainly  as  print,  but  it  transmitted 
and  softened  light  in  most  rich  and  delicate  intricacy.  Never  had  he 
seen  a  more  beautiful  window  than  that  in  the  east  end.  The  Dean 
then  drew  attention  to  the  carved  figures  in  the  "misereres,"  and  the 
quaint  stories  illustrated  on  the  capitals.  Some  time  was  then  spent  in 
inspecting  the  principal  tombs  and  monumental  effigies.  Pointing  to 
the  font  the  Dean  said  it  was  a  possible  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  church 
before  1184,  and  then  led  the  way  up  to  the  library  and  showed  some  of 
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its  rarest  treasures,  including  relics  of  Bishop  Ken  and  manuscripts  and 
charters  written  before  the  Norman  conquest— excellent  specimens  of 
penmanship.  Passing  through  the  cloisters  to  the  greensward  the  Club 
were  shown  the  site  of  Hillington's  chapel,  built  about  1475  and 
demolished  after  not  many  years.  As  the  clock  now  struck  two  Sir 
Talbot  Baker  heartily  thanked  the  Dean  for  his  kindness,  and  then  the 
party  returned  to  the  Swan  for  luncheon. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Wookey  Hole,  about  two  miles  from  Wells, 
a  place  rendered  famous  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins'  researches  and 
discoveries.  The  members,  supplied  with  candles,  penetrated  the  three 
accessible  caverns,  a  further  illumination  being  made  by  igniting  oil 
poured  on  the  pools  of  water  contained  in  them.  A  paper  which  had 
been  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Balch,  a  local  geologist,  was 
read  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  March,  and  from  it  the  following  extracts  are 
given  : — 

There  is  not  a  rocky  glen  in  the  Mendip  region  but  has  its  cave  or 
caves,  the  study  of  which  has  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  shown  us  something  of  those  processes  by  which  things  have 
become  what  they  are.  I  would  wish  that  time  permitted  of  my  telling 
you  of  black  subterranean  abysses,  yaw  ning  holes,  enormous  chambers, 
and  intricate  ramifications  which  I  have  explored  on  Mendip,  places  in 
which  oftentimes  one  has  to  take  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  essays  to 
penetrate  them. 

Of  the  processes  by  which  these  cavities  have  been  formed  I  would 
say  a  few  words. 

If  you  walk  to  the  crest  of  the  range  which  rises  above  you,  you  will 
observe  that  a  great  table-land  stretches  away  on  every  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  hill  rising  from  the  general  level, 
marking  the  summit  of  some  Old  Bed  Sandstone  anticline,  which  has 
been  laid  bare  by  ages  of  denudation. 

Now  that  great  table-land  has  no  water-way  to  convey  over  its  surface 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  which  a  heavy  rainfall  and  numerous 
springs  supply.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  it,  highly  charged  with 
acids  derived  from  the  vegetation,  percolates  through  numerous  tiny 
fissures  and  joints  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  beneath.  This  lime- 
stone is  readily  acted  upon  by  acids,  and,  consequently,  these  fissures  and 
joints  are  .slowly  but  surely  widened  until  ways  are  opened  large  enough 
to  form  swallets.  To  each  of  these  swallets  the  water  from  a  certain 
area  naturally  drains,  carrying  in  with  it  the  particles  of  soil  and 
broken-up  rock  material  whch  gravitate  into  its  course.  Near  Priddy 
Church  (about  3^  miles  away)  is  a  large  swallet  called  Swildon's  Hole  ; 
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near  Priddy  Lead  works  are  several  others,  and  doited  all  about  the 
Mendips  are  numberless  smaller  ones,  each  doing  its  work  and  contribut- 
ing its  share  of  water,  the  cave-forming  agent ;  and  the  tiny  ways  which 
were  chemically  formed  have  been  enlarged  until  they  give  place  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  sand-bearing  swallet-streams.  Through  crevices 
and  cracks,  then,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  this  percolating  water 
finds  its  way  ;  now  the  crevice  is  enlarged  into  a  passage,  now  some  weak 
point  in  the  passage  becomes  a  chamber,  and  on  the  water  rushes, 
steadily  joining  forces  and  accumulating,  until  on  the  level  of  the  lower 
land  it  finds  an  outlet,  and  rushes  out  the  source  of  a  river,  as  here  at 
Wookey  Hole. 

Now  the  limestone  rock  of  Mendip  is  regularly  bedded  and  jointed, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  after  the  undermining  process  has  been 
carried  on  so  far,  a  large  cube  of  rock  loses  its  support  and  comes 
crashing  into  the  stream-bed,  only  to  be  worn  and  carried  away  by  the 
slow  and  ceaseless  action  of  the  water.  Given  indefinite  time,  this 
process,  carried  out  to  its  obvious  effects,  gives  rise  to  those  grand  ravines 
and  valleys  which  have  made  the  limestone  regions  of  England,  and 
Mendip  in  particular,  famous  throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you,  if  you  look  at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  which 
you  are,  that  the  face  of  the  cliff  towering  above  the  Hole  is  gradually 
falling  away  under  the  ceaseless  action  of  tempest,  rain,  and  frost.  As 
it  is  falling  now,  so  it  has  always  fallen,  so  it  has  always  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  beneath,  since  the  time  when  there  was  no  valley, 
and  when  the  stream  rushed  out  of  the  cave  far  below  what  is  now  the 
mill.  Try  to  realise  the  time  such  a  work  demands  ;  since  I  can 
remember  there  has  not  come  down  from  that  cliff  enough  to  half  fill  an 
ordinary  cart  !  I  have  watched  every  stone  that  has  fallen,  and  the 
process  of  its  breaking  up  in  the  stream.  You  can  see  the  fragments  of 
the  last  piece  which  fell  two  years  ago,  even  now,  lying  on  the  moss- 
covered  boulders  beneath.  Try  to  imagine  what  it  means  :— So  little  to 
fall  in  such  a  time  as  this,  and  yet  tens  of  thousands,  or  rather 
thousands  of  thousands,  of  cubic  feet  of  rock  have  thus  been  removed  ! 
So  slow  has  been  the  process  that  the  bones  of  animals,  which  in  the 
earliest  historical  times  had  long  been  extinct,  are  now  found  resting 
undisturbed  on  some  slightly  concealed  ledge,  barely  out  of  reach  of  the 
light  of  day.  How  can  we  measure  the  age  of  our  caverns,  of  the  cavern 
Which  lies  before  you  ?  What  standard  is  obtainable  to  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  time  its  formation  and  its  decay  demand  ? 

Round  caverns  such  as  this  traditions  cluster,  and  of  them  many  a 
tale  is  told. 
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The  most  prominent  stalagmite  in  this  cavern  is  "  Witch  of  Wookey," 
who,  traditions  say,  was  changed  into  a  mass  of  stone  by  a  learned  wight 
from  Glastonbury,  after  working  all  manner  of  ill  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  her  evil  charms.  This  event  was  recorded  in  verse  in  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Harrington,  of  Bath. 
The  process  by  which  these  stalactites  are  formed  is  as  follows  : — 
The  acid-bearing  water  passing  through  the  limestone  overhead 
dissolves  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carries  it  onwards. 
Reaching  the  roof  or  sides  of  the  cavern  this  carbonate  of  lime  is 
re-deposited  in  various  forms  and  in  successive  layers,  giving  rise  to  the 
truly  marvellous  formations  with  which  all  limestone  caves  abound. 
Falling  into  lovely  pools  such  as  you  will  see  in  this  cave  the  same 
material  is  deposited  in  curious  nodules  covering  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cup-shaped  hollows.  There  exist  in  this  cavern  two  distinct  series 
of  chambers,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  in  the  hist  place  the  three  great 
chambers  through  which  you  will  pass  to-day,  and  through  which  the 
river  flows,  and  there  are  also  a  higher  series  of  waterways,  tunnels, 
and  passages,  which  were  occupied  by  the  river  in  some  far  distant  age 
before  the  present  level  of  the  water  wa?  reached.  In  these  passages  I 
have  found  a  quantity  of  human  bones,  which  from  their  appearance 
I  should  think  point  to  an  interment  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  body  had  evidently  been  borne  to  a  remote  recess,  and  placed 
crouching  in  a  corner,  and  the  stones  from  the  floor  rudely  heaped 
round  it. 

In  an  inaccessible  passage  near  the  river  level  I  have  recently  obtained 
a  number  of  human  teeth  with  fragments  of  black  pottery. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  in  going  beyond 
the  third  great  chamber,  and  penetrating  up  the  water  tunnel  through 
which  the  river  enters  the  cavern,  by  means  of  a  raft,  into  another  large 
chamber,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  you  will  see  to-day.  We  are 
hoping  at  some  future  time  to  penetrate  much  farther,  and  perhaps  reach 
the  carboniferous  limestone  proper,  in  which  we  shall  probably  find 
larger  caverns  still,  with  an  abundance  of  purer  stalactite.  So  far  as  we 
have  yet  gone,  the  whole  cave  is  hollowed  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate, 
the  debris  of  the  greater  Mendip  range  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
denudation.  In  some  places  you  may  see,  within  the  cave,  very  clear 
sections  of  the  conglomerate,  with  pebbles  from  a  foot  to  18in.  in 
diameter. 

The  Hyaena  Den. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  you  will  see  there  are  a  number  of 
cavities.    The  bold  arch  of  rock  near  the  top  of  the  valley  bank  is  the 
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Badger  Hole,  a  broken  fragment  of  a  by-chamber  of  the  original  great 
Cave.  Lower  down,  you  will  observe  a  long  low  arch  half  hidden  by  the 
ivy.  This  is  the  famed  Ilya'na  Den,  rendered  famous  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins'  exploration  and  discoveries. 

He  spent  here  unlimited  time  and  pains,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  remains  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  Irish  elk, 
horse,  reindeer,  red  deer,  bison,  goat,  lion,  bear,  hyaena,  wolf,  and  many 
another,  all  of  which,  in  days  of  old,  roamed  our  land.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  this  spot,  but  from  the  specimens  which  I 
have  found,  and  still  find,  it  is  evident  that  more  must  yet  remain.  The 
place  was,  without  doubt,  as  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  remarked,  a 
veritable  Hyama  Den.  I  have  myself  found  the  bones  of  animals  which 
had  been  devoured,  bearing  still  the  marks  of  teeth  upon  them.  At 
times,  in  clearing  some  ledge  of  rock,  I  have  found  the  bones  still  lying 
upon  it  partially  gnawed,  as  if  some  young  animal  had  seized  the  bone 
and  jumped  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  others,  there  to  enjoy  its  meal  in 
peace. 

Here,  too,  the  implements  of  man  in  his  then  savage  state  have  been 
found,  showing  that  he  also  used  the  place  as  his  retreat,  lighting  his  fires 
at  the  entrance  to  scare  the  Avild  beasts  from  their  lair.  I  have  found  the 
layers  of  charcoal  marking  the  site  of  these. 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  the  President  on  the  Mendip  Caves,  which 
is  given  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

On  returning  to  Wells  the  Club  partook  of  tea  at  the  Deanery  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jex-Blake's  kind  invitation,  and  inspected  the  Deanery 
and  the  grounds  of  the  Bishop's  Palace.  After  dinner  at  the  Swan  Hotel 
the  members  adjourned  to  the  Museum,  which  was  a  room  adjoining  the 
Cathedral  cloisters,  and  contained  a  collection  of  a  general  nature, 
which  was  described  by  Canon  Church. 

At  9.30  the  following  morning  the  club,  having  breakfasted  at  the 
Swan  Hotel,  drove  to  Godney  to  see  the  British  village.  They  were 
received  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  who  discovered  the  village  in  March, 
1892,  and  is  now  superintending  the  excavations  which  are  still  carried 
on.  Mr.  Bulleid  first  led  the  party  to  a  circular  space  of  interlacing  logs 
forming  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  lake  dwellings,  and  upon  which  a 
flooring  of  clay  wTas  placed.  He  explained  that  that  district,  about  15 
miles  long  and  5  wide,  was  at  one  time  an  estuary  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  After  a  while  the  opening  to  the  sea  was  silted  up  with  sand 
and  mud,  and  the  estuary  became  a  fresh-water  lake.  Then  peat 
gradually  accumulated,  and  a  series  of  shallow  meres  were  formed.  It 
Was  in  one  of  those  meres  that  that  lake  village  was  constructed.  On 
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that  site  they  found  about  15  feet  of  peat,  with  a  depth  of  blue  clay 
resting  on  the  lias  basin.  The  village  occupied  an  area  of  three  acres,  and 
comprised  a  large  number  of  dwellings,  mostly  circular  in  plan,  but 
some  rectangular.  The  lake  dwellers  first  made  a  palisade  of  upright 
posts,  and  then  filled  up  the  enclosed  space  with  logs  of  timber  to  a  depth 
of  three  ov  four  feet.  Upon  this  foundation  the  clay  was  spread  to  form 
a  floor,  and  hoiizontal  black  lines  appearing  in  a  sectional  cutting 
indicated  that  probably  at  intervals  of  five  years  or  thereabouts  fresh 
floors  of  clay  were  spread  to  make  up  for  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  peaty  soil.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  each  dwelling  they  found 
the  hearthstone,  usually  of  baked  clay.  The  walls  were  composed  of 
wattling,  and  Mr.  Bulleid  showed  some  very  much  like  modern  hurdles;, 
the  prominent  ends  being  fitted  into  mortices  in  beams  laid  on  the  floor. 
The  huts  were  probably  roofed  with  reed,  calcined  fragments  of  which 
had  been  found.  Mr.  Bulleid  also  led  the  party  to  a  spot  which  he  said 
was  just  outside  the  palisade  of  the  village,  and  pointed  out  a  forked 
jetty  composed  of  stone  and  timber,  and  obviously  meant  for  boats  to 
come  alongside  in  deep  water.  The  President  warmly  congratulated 
Mr.  Bulleid  on  his  persevering  labours,  for  which  the  scientific  world 
owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  then  read  a  paper  on  lake  dwellings, 
which  is  given  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Bulleid  said  that  the  lake  dwellers 
cremated  their  dead,  and  probably  had  a  cemetery  on  a  piece  of  raised 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  leaving  the  Lake  Village  the  party  drove  to  Glastonbury  Museum, 
where  are  stored  the  articles  which  have  been  found  at  Godney.  The 
chief  "  find  "  was  a  primitive  wooden  boat,  roughly  hewn.  Mr.  Bulleid, 
who  accompanied  the  party,  said  they  found  articles  of  iron,  bronze,  and 
lead,  various  pots,  part  of  the  axle  of  a  wheel  and  nine  spokes,  part  of 
the  frame-work  of  a  loom,  the  combs  on  which  they  corded  the  wool  and 
flax,  the  loom  weights  and  spindle  whorls  for  making  the  thread,  needles, 
and  horn  and  bone  implements,  some  of  which  were  unique.  The 
occupation  of  the  village  perhaps  extended  over  100  years,  but  peat  was 
so  unstable  a  substance  that  one  could  not  judge  from  it.  The  tools  and 
weapons  found  were  of  iron,  which  was  probably  used  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Roman  occupation.  Of  stone  implements  they 
found  very  few.  A  flint  arrowhead  and  saw  may  have  been  brought  to 
the  village  as  curiosities.  Peas,  barley,  and  reaping  hooks  were  evidences 
of  agriculture.  The  wild  plum  or  sloe  was  the  only  fruit  that  had  been 
met  with. 

An  adjournment  for  luncheon  was  then  made  to  the  George  Inn. 
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After  luncheon  Mr.  Doran  Webb,  architect,  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
come  to  Glastonbury  for  the  purpose,  conducted  the  party  over  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey,  and  read  the  following  short  history  of  the  foundation  :  — 

Tradition  has  it  that  on  the  ground  we  now  stand  on  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  planted  his  staff,  which  took  root  and  blossomed  forth  as  a 
thorn,  and  preached  Christianity  to  the  Pagans ;  and  history,  the 
daughter  of  tradition,  tells  us  that  here  in  425  A.D.  St.  Patrick  built 
four  chapels  and  ruled  over  a  body  of  clergy  which  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  One  of  these  chapels,  dedicated  to  SS.  Philip  and  James, 
built  of  wattle  work  and  roofed  with  reed,  measuring  60  feet  by  26, 
St.  Paulinus,  at  a  later  date,  boarded  over  and  roofed  with  lead. 
Abbot  Hemsigil  iii  708  built  here  a  stately  church,  which  in  942  Avas 
rebuilt  by  St.  Dunstan.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  terrible  deed 
which  took  place  within  the  Avails  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Avhen 
Thurston,  the  first  Norman  Abbot,  strove  Avith  the  aid  of  armed  men  to 
introduce  changes  in  the  liturgy  and  the  government  of  the  house,  Iioav 
the  monks  Avere  driven  from  the  Chapter  House,  and,  seeking  refuge  in 
the  church,  Avere  shot  by  the  Normans,  avIio  had  mounted  into  the 
triforium.  Three  of  the  monks  Avere  killed  and  18  lay  round  the  altar 
grievously  Avounded.  So  hot  Avasthe  fury  of  the  Normans,  and  so  Avildly 
did  they  shoot  that,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates,  "  the  shafts  pierced 
the  Avood  above  the  altar."  To  avoid  any  future  trouble  of  a  similar 
nature  St.  Osmund,  as  you  knoAv,  drew  up  the  famous  use  Avhich  Avas 
called  the  Sarum  Use.  The  Abbot  Avas  sent  back  to  Caen,  and  so  peace 
once  more  reigned  in  Glastonbury.  Henry  of  Blois,  avIio  Avas  Abbot 
here  in  1154,  did  much  to  beautify  the  church  and  the  surrounding 
buildings,  but  after  his  death,  Avhich  happened  in  1171,  a  great  fire 
burnt  the  church,  Avhich  Avas  rebuilt  and  used  again  on  June  11th,  1189. 
Shortly  aftenvards  Savarie,  Bishop  of  Wells,  joined  the  Abbey  to  his 
see,  and  so  became  Bishop  of  Wells  and  Glastonbury.  This  state  of 
things  only  lasted  until  1218,  Avhen  the  Benedictines  obtained  their 
freedom  from,  to  them,  very  umvelcome  partnership.  In  1285  EdAvard  I. 
and  his  Queen  visited  the  church  and  Avere  shoAvn  the  grave  of  King 
Arthur,  of  Round  Table  fame,  Avho,  said  the  country  folk,  rested  in  his 
grave  asleep,  not  dead,  and  Avould  one  day  aAvake  and  rule  again  over  the 
land  he  loved.  In  the  14th  century  the  church  Avas  vaulted,  and  inverted 
arches,  as  at  Wells  and  Salisbury,  Avere  placed  betAveen  the  four  great 
piers  of  the  toAver  to  help  support  it.  Of  the  scene  of  destruction  Avhich 
took  place  in  the  16th  century  it  is  impossible  to  speak  but  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  the  magnificent  church,  measuiing  considerably 
over  500  feet  in  length,  by  about  62  feet  in  width,  with  a  processional 
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path  going  round  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  with  a  cluster  of  five 
chapels  opening  out  of  it,  the  transept  with  its  eastern  aisle  and  chapels, 
the  great  Galilee  of  three  hays  at  the  west  end,  the  cloisters  220  feet 
square,  with  a  refectory  measuring  111  feet  by  61,  with  many  other 
buildings,  all  were  destroyed  to  serve  the  greedy  passions  of  Henry  VNL, 
and  its  last  Abbot,  noble-minded  Richard  Whiting,  was  shamefully 
done  to  death  on  Tor  Hill,  for  that  he  thought  it  better  to  lose  his 
life,  disdaining,  great  and  true  Englishman  as  he  was,  to  tell  a  lie  and 
save  it. 

Mr.  Doran  Webb  afterwards  conducted  the  party  round  the  ruins, 
explaining  the  various  extant  features.  He  pointed  to  the  places  in 
the  tall  pillars  between  the  nave  and  choir  whence  once  the  inverted 
arches  sprang.  These  arches  were  put  in  as  an  expedient  to  remedy 
the  strain  of  the  great  central  tower.  These  towers  were  miracles 
of  daring,  but  of  bad  building  construction,  for  the  builders  never 
properly  considered  the  downward  weight  and  its  resultant  thrust. 
After  walking  round  the  choir  with  its  seven  bays  the  party  were 
conducted  to  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathcea's  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Doran 
WTebb  expressed  unbounded  admiration.  The  door,  he  said,  was  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  something  could  not  be 
done  to  stop  the  blackening  and  decay  of  the  interesting  carving.  It 
would  in  his  opinion  be  a  good  thing  to  put  a  rough  roof  upon  the  chapel 
to  keep  the  wet  out  and  so  help  to  preserve  the  fine  relic  for  posterity  to 
see.  The  crypt  was  15th  century  work,  constructed  under  a  late  13th 
century  or  early  14th  century  chapel.  The  party  went  down  into  the 
crypt,  and  some  also  entered  the  little  recess  in  which  was  situated  St. 
Joseph's  well,  the  waters  of  which  are  reputed  to  have  been  of  wondrous 
virtue. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  the  party  proceeded  to  the  old  barn,  the 
date  of  which  Mr.  Doran  Webb  placed  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  great  feature  of  the  barn,  he  said,  was  the  fine  framing  of  the  roof. 
The  tie  beams  did  not  rest  on  the  walls,  but  were  embedded  in  them  to 
the  depth  of  a  line  drawn  midway  through  the  windows,  and  outside 
each  was  a  buttress  to  support  its  thrust.  He  expressed  approbation  of 
the  positions  in  which  the  gable-end  buttresses  were  placed,  and  admira- 
tion of  the  beautifully  carved  human  figures  forming  the  finials  of  the 
gable  ends.  In  the  case  of  a  less  ornamented  barn  that  he  knew  nothing 
would  dissuade  the  people  from  the  belief  that  it  was  an  abbey  church, 
and  that  the  entrance  and  exit  were  the  transepts. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  Abbey  barn  the  party  visited  that  remark- 
able treasure,  the  Abbot's  kitchen,  which  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of 
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preservation.  It  is  octagonal  on  ground  plan,  and  rises  in  pyramidal 
shape  to  the  narrow  cone,  in  'which  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
carrying  off  tie  smoke  from  the  four  huge  chimneys.  There  are  four 
fireplaces,  each  large  enough  to  allow  an  ox  to  he  roasted  whole. 
Mr.  Doran  Webb  said  it  was  the  finest  example  of  such  a  15th  century 
kitchen  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  an  illustration  of  it  had 
been  engraved  in  every  important  work  that  he  knew  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

The  members  then  made  their  way  on  foot  to  Glastonbury  Station, 
and  returned  home  by  the  4.8  train. 
New  Members.— Three  were  elected. 


Hod  Hill  and  Ranston  Meeting.— This,  the  last  of  the  Summer 
Meetings  for  the  year,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  20th,  189S,  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  140  Members  of  the  Club  and  their  friends, 
including  the  President  and  four  out  of  the  five  Vice-Presidents.  The 
day  was  fine  and  bright.  The  majority  of  the  party  drove  from  Bland- 
ford  and  ascended  Hod  Hill,  where  they  were  met  by  the  remainder  with 
Sir  Talbot  Baker  and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.Pt.S.,  who  had  recently 
made  some  excavations  at  this  spot,  and  had  kindly  promised  to  give  an 
address  to  the  Club  on  the  subject.  The  Members  being  conveniently 
seated  on  the  slopes  of  the  foss,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  spoke  as 
follows  :— 

We  have  met  to  examine  one  of  the  important  prehistoric  centres  in 
ancient  Dorset,  and  are  now  assembled  in  one  of  a  series  of  great  fortifi- 
cations which  dominate  the  low  country  of  the  Stour,  and  overlook  that 
broad  tract  of  flatness,  the  Stour  valley.  In  the  remote  horizon  on  the 
north  you  can  espy  a  bit  of  Penselwood.  All  along  the  line  of  chalk 
downs  there  are  camps,  some  half-dozen  of  them,  perched  upon  the  higher 
ground,  built  on  the  most  perfect  military  principle,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  rampart  commands  all  the  ground  within  the  reach  of  the  arrow  or 
the  sling  stone.  To  use  a  military  phrase,  there  is  no  dead  ground  on 
the  outside  of  any  of  the  ramparts,  no  means  of  shelter  within  the  reach 
of  the  arrow  or  sling  stone.  I  mention  this  because  some  of  these 
ramparts  are  not  absolutely  on  the  very  top  of  the  hills  ;  but  they  are 
invariably  so  arranged  that  they  command  the  slope  on  the  outside  for 
100  or  150  yards.  The  next  point  I  want  you  to  note  is  the  extreme  care 
with  which  these  camps  have  been  fortified  with  ramparts.  In  coming 
up  here  you  have  traversed  a  line  of  two  fosses  and  two  ramparts,  the 
outer  rampart  commanding  the  slope  in  front  of  it,  the  inner  one 
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commanding  the  outer,  the  inner  one,  as  you  can  here  see  plainly,  being 
by  far  the  higher.  This  inner  rampart  has  been  built  up  mainly  from 
chalk  scooped  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  from  the  hill  on  the  inner 
side,  and  those  irregular  scoops  all  round  are  the  spaces  from  which  the 
chalk  was  obtained.  The  three  entrances,  of  which  this  is  one,  are  all 
flanking.  The  old  way  of  this  entrance  ran  obliquely  through  the 
outer  rampart  a  little  distance  down  the  slope.  Then  it  went  close  under 
the  near  foss,  and  then  curved  round  until  it  ultimately  entered  the  camp 
where  we  now  are.  Here,  too,  they  had  admirable  flanking  works  to 
make  the  entrance  more  difficult  to  attack.  In  all  probability  these  fosses 
were  also  crowned  with  palisades,  and  when  you  know  this  you  can 
realise  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fortification  of  very  great  strength  — 
natural  strength  artificially  developed  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  now 
for  the  reason  why  these  fortifications  were  made. 

Before  the  Romans  introduced  a  uniform  government  in  this  country, 
it  was  divided  by  many  warring  tribes,  who  were  sub-divided  into  clans 
very  much  like  the  Scotch.  In  Scotland,  as  you  know,  until  the  strong 
arm  of  the  English  conquered  the  country,  one  clan— the  Macdonalds, 
for  example— after  gathering  in  their  harvest,  used  to  amuse  themselves 
— before  there  was  any  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  any  penny  papers 
or  archaeological  societies—  by  murdering  some  other  "  Macs  "  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  stealing  all  they  could,  and  more  particularly 
cattle.  Consequently  each  clan  had  to  have  some  central  point  to 
which  they  could  retire  and  find  refuge  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
the  country  was  "  up."  I  take  it  that  this  camp  was  one  of  such 
fortifications. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  habitations  which  were  inside.  As  Ave  walk 
in  the  direction  of  another  fortress  which  exists  inside  this  one  you 
will  see  a  number  of  little  circular  depressions  which  mark  the  bases 
of  the  old  huts.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  and  I  have  been  following  up  work 
which  was  very  imperfectly  carried  out  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Durden, 
of  Blandford,  by  examining  some  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  these  hollows, 
and  we  have  found  that  each  of  the  pits  formed  the  basis  of  a  hut.  The 
pits  are  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  about  six  feet  in  depth, 
and  are  full  of  the  debris  which  had  accumulated  in  the  huts  while  the 
camp  was  being  occupied  during  long  periods  of  time.  We  found  the 
old  hearths,  the  old  utensils  of  one  kind  and  another,  many  fragments 
of  the  old  querns,  weights  which  were  used  in  spinning,  and  more 
interesting  still,  evidence  that  the  art  of  iron  smelting  was  carried 
on  here.  When  you  look  at  the  collection  which  is  awaiting  your 
inspection  at  Ranston  you  will  see  some  blocks  of  iron  slag  which 
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have  the  impress  of  the  bottom  of  the  clay  vessel  in  which  it  was 
melted,  showing  that  iron  was  manufactured  here.  The  pottery  we 
find  here  is  for  the  most  part  rude  and  rough.  The  implements  largely 
consist  of  iron.  This  camp,  then,  belongs  to  the  lion  Age.  As  to  the 
relation  of  these  huts  to  the  other  finds  which  have  been  made  elsewhere, 
most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Lake  Village  at  Glastonbury.  The  date 
of  the  earlier  occupation  of  this  fortress  is  exactly  the  date  of  the  Lake 
Village  (which  the  club  visited  the  month  before),  belonging  to  the  time 
immediately  before  the  Roman  invasion.  In  the  lower  parts  of  these 
huts  we  find  articles  and  implements  of  various  kinds,  nearly  all  of  the 
same  type  as  those  which  I  have  identified  at  Glastonbury.  Taking  a 
wider  sweep  than  from  here  to  Glastonbury  I  might  include  that  great 
fortress  which  dominates  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  near  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Worlebury  ;  the  line  of  similar  fortresses  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and, 
going  eastward  as  far  as  Lewis.  We  have  in  the  great  camp  commanding 
that  town  exactly  the  same  things  as  have  been  found  here.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  camps  belonged  to  the  lion  Age.  From  the 
absence  of  coins  and  of  any  trace  of  anything  distinctly  Roman  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  hut  dwellings  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  used 
before  Roman  times.  Hod  is  merely  an  example  of  a  whole  series  of 
fortresses  which  occur  very  widely  spread  throughout  this  country, 
especially  along  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  found  as  far  north  and 
east  as  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  were  inhabited  by  people  in 
the  prehistoric  Iron  Age. 

Now  for  a  word  about  their  manners  and  customs.  I  merely  told  you 
that  they  smelted  iron.  I  have  also  hinted  that  they  spun  and  wove. 
The  loom  weights  you  will  see  in  the  museum  at  Ranston.  In  the 
refuse  heaps  here  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
cattle  they  used— the  small  short-horned  ox,  which  was  widely  spread 
in  prehistoric  times  all  over  Europe  and  as  far  as  the  region  of  Troy. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  ox  from  which  Helen  used  to  cook  beefsteaks  for 
Priam.  It  is  the  ancestor  of  the  small  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  oxen. 
They  had  also  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  and  probably  goats,  and  also  dogs  to 
herd  their  cattle  and  to  use  in  hunting.  The  remains  of  all  these 
animals  are  found  in  their  refuse  heaps. 

Who  were  these  people  ?  In  one  of  the  huts  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  perfect  skeleton.  It  belongs  to  the  slightly  long-headed 
oval  type  of  skull,  absolutely  identical  with  those  skulls  which  General 
Pitt-Rivers  has  found  at  W^oodcuts  and  elseAvhere,  belonging  to  the 
aboriginal  population,  the  small  dark  Iberian  stock  who  were  in  this 
country  in  the  remote  age  of  polished  stone.    Thus  we  can  at  once 
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realise  that  the  people  who  lived  here  before  the  Roman  times  were  a 
small  dark  race,  by  no  means  barbarians,  but  farmers,  iron-smelters, 
spinners,  and  weavers.  They  combined  the  arts  of  the  county  from  which 
I  come — Lancashire— with  the  pastoral  pursuits  which  are  for  the  most 
part  conspicuous  in  Dorset. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  huts. 

We  have  found  evidence  that  these  hut  circles,  these  hollows,  were 
surrounded  by  wattle  and  daub.  Each  of  these  depressions  had  a  wall 
of  wattle  and  daub,  and  fortunately  some  of  them  got  burnt,  so  that 
you  can  see  little  fragments  of  burnt  stick  which  have  the  marks  of  the 
vertical  uprights  of  the  hurdles  on  which  the  clay  was  plastered.  These 
were  the  walls.  They  were  round  and  absolutely  identical  in  general 
construction  with  the  circular  huts  built  upon  piles  and  platforms  in 
the  Glastonbury  marshes.  Some  of  these  huts  are  surrounded  by  a 
little  depression  or  ditch.  These  ditches  are  made  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  so  that  they  will  carry  away  the  water  in  heavy  rain.  I  have 
noticed  in  several  other  places  that  habitations  of  the  prehistoric  Iron 
Age  are  the  same  in  regard  to  drainage  as  here.  It  shows,  then,  that 
the  beginning  of  sanitary  science,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  huts  in  camps  such  as  these.  As  for  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  a  small  dark  Iberic  race,  and  have  left  ample 
proof  of  their  existence  in  Dorset  in  the  black  hair  and  flashing  black 
eyes  which  are  now  often  to  be  seen  in  the  existing  population.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  Romans  conquered  this  pare  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  huts  were  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest.  We 
know  this  by  the  Roman  brooches,  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  and  so 
on,  which  occur  in  the  upper  layers  inside  the  huts  ;  so  that  you  must 
picture  to  yourselves  that  just  about  the  time  that  the  Roman  arms  were 
making  themselves  felt  in  this  part  of  the  world,  this  prehistoric  fortress 
was  in  full  swing,  and  during  at  least  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  country  this  camp  was  inhabited.  The  hollow  made  by 
digging  away  the  material  for  building  that  rampart  was  used  by  these 
people  as  pens  for  their  cattle  and  sheep.  The  whole  of  the  hollow 
running  round  the  inside  of  the  rampart  is  filled  with  debris,  which 
shows  that  it  was  used  for  herding  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and  as  a 
depository  for  their  refuse. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  then  led  the  party  across  the  camp  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  towards  the  Roman  earthworks,  and  pointed  out  on 
the  way  the  many  hollows  of  hut  dwellings  and  enclosing  circles.  On 
coming  to  the  evidences  of  Roman  work  the  Professor  continued : — I  will 
now  enter  upon  the  second  stage  in  the  history  of  this  fortress.   As  you 
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walked  in  through  the  entrance  of  this  portion  you  must  have  noticed 
the  symmetry,  regularity,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  rectangularity  of  these 
fosses  and  the  line  of  rampart  on  which  I  am  standing.  It  sweeps  right 
across  the  hill.  That  rectangular,  straight-on-end  work  is  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  engineer,  and  here  you  have  a  line  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  which  they  have  left  behind.  The  Roman  engineer  has 
left  a  more  indelible  mark  upon  these  hills  than  even  that  body  of 
sappers  and  miners  who  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
recent,  Army  Manoeuvres.  In  front  of  the  entrance  are  a  rampart  and  a 
foss  constituting  a  tete  du  pont,  a  defence  against  an  attack  on  the 
entrance.  On  either  hand  there  is  a  foss,  an  oblong  platform,  and 
another  foss,  representing  the  complicated  Roman  work  on  this  spot.  It 
is  a  piece  of  Roman  engineering  running  straight  across  from  the  line  of 
the  old  rampart  of  prehistoric  times  right  away  on  the  liverside  down  to 
the  rampart  which  we  shall  see  presently.  This,  then,  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  there  was  a  Roman  fortress  in  this  corner  of  Hod  camp,  and 
that  the  Roman  engineer  grasped  the  fact  that  this  M  as  one  of  the  most 
commanding  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  a  garrison. 
Inside  this  Roman  fortification  there  are  a  number  of  hollows  in  the 
chalk  which  look  exactly  like  pit  dwellings  ;  but  we  have  dug  four  or 
five  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  not  pit  dwellings,  but  mere  refuse 
holes,  into  which  the  Roman  housemaids,  butlers,  and  chambermaids 
used  to  chuck  the  broken  crockery,  which  sometimes  probably  "  came  to 
pieces  in  their  hands."  Large  quantities  of  distinctive  Roman  pottery, 
fragments  of  (amphorae)  wine  jars,  a  scrap  or  two  of  Samian  ware,  and  so 
on,  tell  you  the  date  of  these  refuse  holes.  But  the  same  animals  were 
living  on,  and  the  domestic  animals  then  in  use  in  the  country  provided 
the  Roman  garrison  with  food. 

The  date  of  the  Roman  occupation  is  clearly  fixed.  Sir  Talbot 
Baker  and  myself  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  coins,  very 
good  ones,  both  belonging  to  a  time  before  the  close  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Mr.  Durden  and,  I  believe,  some  other  explorers  have 
obtained  something  like  ten  or  a  dozen  Roman  coins  from  this  area  of 
Hod,  and  every  one  of  them  falls  within  this  period.  The  small,  debased 
Roman  coins  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Woodcuts,  which  General 
Pitt-Rivers  is  exploring  with  such  success,  and  which  are  so  generally 
found  in  association  with  Roman  villas,  are  here  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  That  fact  is  very  important,  because  it  shows  that  the  Roman 
fortress  was  deserted  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
that  this  place  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  habitation  somewhere  about  the 
close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.    Thus,  then,  we  have  a  clearly 
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defined  date,  at  any  rate  for  the  later  period  of  the  occupation  of  Hod. 
The  history  of  the  fortress  began  in  the  prehistoric  age  long  before  the 
Romans  came  here.  It  continued  until  the  close  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  and  then  this  area  became  probably  almost  as  deserted  as  it  was 
till  this  party  came  here  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago.  Explor- 
ations have  been  carried  on  down  in  the  valley  at  Iwerne — the  old 
Iburnium.  In  the  refuse  heap  has  been  found  exactly  the  same  rude 
pottery  as  here,  in  association  with  Roman  remains  of  one  kind  and 
another.  About  that  I  say  nothing,  as  that  is  General  Pitt-Rivers's 
business  ;  but  in  that  place  quantities  of  debased  Roman  coins  have  been 
met  with  belonging  to  later  times,  and  a  human  skeleton,  moreover, 
which  I  understand  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  we  found  here.  Therefore, 
when  you  put  the  deserted  condition  of  Hod  alongside  the  develop- 
ment of  the  old  centre  of  Iburnium  down  in  the  valley  of  Iwerne,  you  see 
that  as  the  country  became  settled  the  people  no  longer  had  reason  to 
live  in  such  comparatively  inhospitable  places  as  the  tops  of  these  hills, 
but  came  down  and  lived  quietly  in  the  valleys,  around  the  Roman 
centres,  linked  by  by-ways  with  the  Roman  roads.  That  fact  I  want  to 
emphasize,  because  it  fills  up  a  blank  in  the  ancient  history  of  this 
country,  and  is  a  contribution  which  illustrates  the  enormous  value  of  the 
scientific  use  of  the  spade  and  pick-axe,  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  this  long-forgotten  period  in  the  ancient  history  of  Dorsetshire. 

I  would  ask  you  to  contrast  the  straight,  well-fortified  entrance  here 
with  the  old  toituous  flanking  entrance  which  the  Romans  utilised,  and 
which  belongs  to  a  pre-Roman  period  in  the  history  of  this  spot. 
(Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  then  led  the  way  to  the  gate  to  the  right  of  the 
steep  scarp  overlooking  Hanford  House,  and  here,  the  magnificent  view 
having  been  enjoyed,  he  proceeded  as  follows) : — We  are  now  standing  on 
the  inner  rampart  of  the  prehistoric  British  fortress.  What  the  Roman 
engineer  has  done  here  has  been  merely  to  clear  out  the  bottom  at  the 
inner  ditch,  from  which  the  chalk  has  been  scooped  out,  and  which  is 
quite  irregular  in  the  rest  of  this  camp.  Thus  a  comparatively  even 
bottom  has  been  made  to  the  inner  ditch,  quite  unlike  any  that  you  will 
see  outside  the  camp.  But  the  Hanking  entrance  between  the  two  great 
fosses  and  ramparts  on  this  side  has  not  been  touched  at  all.  Thus  in 
this  Roman  fortress  you  have  the  northern  entrance  essentially  British 
and  pre-Roman  in  character,  while  the  southern  entrance  is  distinctly 
Roman,  rectangular,  and  four-square.  I  know  of  no  other  place  in  this 
country  where  you  have  the  military  engineering  of  prehistoric  times  so 
perfectly  contrasted  with  the  admirable  system  of  Roman  ramparts  and 
fosses  which  the  Roman  engineer  introduced  into  this  country,    This  is 
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just  one  of  the  many  camps  w  hich  await  exploration  in  this  district,  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  own  any  one  of  them  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  the  ancient  history  of  this  country  if  they  would  follow 
Sir  Talbot  Baker's  example  and  dig  what  they  can  systematically,  and 
record  what  they  find. 

The  party  then  descended  the  hill  and  drove  to  Ranston,  where  the 
Club  had  been  hospitably  invited  to  lunch  by  Sir  Talbot  and  Lady 
Baker. 

It  had  been  intended  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  Iwerne,  where  a  Koman 
building  was  being  excavated  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  but  owing  to  his 
absence  from  home  and  to  the  fact  that  the  excavations  were  not  in  a 
forward  state,  it  was  decided  to  defer  it  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
After  luncheon  Lady  Baker's  rock-garden,  made  on  the  site  of  Freke 
House,  an  Elizabethan  Mansion,  of  which  many  pieces  of  carved  stone, 
&c.,  remained,  was  visited,  as  well  as  Shroton  Church,  close  by,  and  the 
pictures  and  other  art  treasures  of  Banston  House  were  admired,  as  well 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  general  collection,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  New 
Museum  ;  after  which  the  party  drove  to  Mrs.  Forbes's  house  at 
Shillingstone,  where  they  had  been  kindly  invited  to  tea.  Shillingstone 
Church  was  visited  on  the  way  to  the  station,  and  most  of  the  members 
left  by  the  5.0  p.m.  train. 

New  Members.— None  were  elected. 
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EOLOGY  reveals  to  us  the  history  of  river-gravels, 
drifts,  aqueous  deposits,  peat-beds,  the  formation 


and  filling  up  of  caves  in  which  traces  of  human 
occupancy  are  found.  Paleolithic  man  has  been 
traced  in  South  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  Syria,  Eastern  India, 
Somaliland,  and  Egypt.  The  exploration  of  caves 
and  of  rock-shelters  has  yielded  facts  of  some 
importance.  For  instance,  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezere, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Dordogne,  show  that  man  was  contem- 
porary with  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  lemming,  and  other  animals 
now  living  in  high  latitudes.  Their  flint  and  bone-implements 
were  adapted  for  various  purposes ;  some  of  them  bearing  evidence 
of  artistic  skill,  and  animals  with  which  they  were  familiar  are 
faithfully  depicted.  Similar  implements  have  been  found  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Avon  and  of  the  Wiley,  near  Salisbury,  and  in 
river-drifts  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  where  the  valleys  have  been 
cut  through  by  river-erosion.  The  drift-beds  at  Fisherton  and 
Bemerton  are  not  only  on  different  levels,  but  differ  in  character 
and  material.  At  Bemerton,  which  stands  the  highest,  the  drifts 
attain  a  thickness  of  nearly  30ft.,  and  in  some  places  they  thin  out 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  consisting  of  gravels,  clay, 
and  brick-earth.    The  severity  of  the  climate  during  the  deposition 
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of  the  drifts  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  mammoth,  woolly- 
rhinoceros,  musk-sheep,  reindeer,  lemming,  and  marmot.  They 
are  not  stratified,  but  rest  comformably  on  the  chalk.  When 
these  permeable  gravels  are  unprotected  by  an  over-lying  bed 
of  clay  and  exposed  on  hills  and  slopes  a  large  portion  of  the 
rainfall  passes  through,  and  lodges.  In  the  course  of  long 
ages  not  only  are  all  traces  of  animal  remains  removed,  but 
the  rocks  also  (if  calcareous),  leaving  an  insoluble  siliceous  and 
argillaceous  residuum.  Wherever  the  plateau-gravels  have  been 
protected  by  an  over-lying  bed  of  clay  or  loam  the  animal  remains 
have  been  preserved.  Patches  of  plateau-gravels  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ightham  and 
Wrotham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  750ft.  above  the  sea-level,  some 
consisting  of  angular  white  flints,  with  Tertiary  flint-pebbles,  and 
Lower  Greensand  debris,  unstratified ;  another,  chiefly  composed  of 
white-weathered  angular  flints,  with  some  brown  flints,  fragments 
of  chert  and  grit,  and  Tertiary  flint-pebbles.  These  plateau-gravels 
do  not  belong  to  any  existing  system  of  drainage  or  river-action  in 
connection  with  the  present  configuration  of  the  country.  The 
edges  of  the  flints  are  much  worn  by  abrasion,  and  the  striae  on  the 
surfaces  of  some  of  them  are,  I  think,  not  attributable  to  true 
glacier  action,  but  either  to  earth-movements,  or  to  the  friction  of 
the  hard  crystalline  flints  on  the  softer  and  impressible  flints  in 
the  colloid  state,  which,  as  the  mass  was  being  borne  along  under 
enormous  pressure,  became  scratched  and  scored  as  if  they  had 
undergone  the  trituration  of  glacier-grinding. 

The  river-drift-gravels  contain  two  molluscs,  which  are  now 
extinct  in  England — namely,  Cijrena  fluminalis  and  Unio  Uttoralis, 
together  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus, 
and  lih.  leptorhinus,  and  other  extinct  mammalia,  and  stone 
implements  of  palaeolithic  man.  These  gravels  are  confined  to  the 
south  and  south-eastern  counties,  outside  the  limits  of  the  area  in 
which  the  later  boulder  clays  occur.  The  same  assemblage  of 
animals  in  the  older  gravels  is  also  found  in  the  lower  layers 
of  the  cave-earths  throughout  the  country,  and  date  probably 
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from  a  period  anterior  to  the  later  glacial  deposits  of  northern 
England.  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  considered  that  the  high-level 
gravels  of  the  Thames  Valley,  of  the  Avon,  near  Salisbury,  of  the 
Somme,  at  Amiens,  and  of  the  Seine,  near  Paris,  belong  to  glacial  or 
pre-glacial  times,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  anterior  to  the  glacial 
period,  but  belonging  to  that  part  of  it  when  the  great  ice-sheet 
was  advancing  and  had  partially  covered  a  great  portion  of  the 
land,  which  drove  man  south  from  his  northern  homes.  The 
traces  of  his  occupation  are  found  in  the  valley-drifts  of  the 
south  of  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  period  a  gradual  refrigeration 
took  place.  The  milder  climate  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  whose 
Molluscan  fauna  resembles  that  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  present 
day,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Red  and  Norwich  Crags,  in  which 
the  southern  forms  diminish  in  numbers.  The  succeeding  Cromer 
Forest-bed  series  indicates  a  still  colder  climate  which  culminated 
in  the  Glacial  Period.  These  Pliocene  beds  exist  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  of  England.  The  Forest  bed  comprises  layers  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  lignite,  with  a  total  thickness  of  10ft.  to  12ft., 
and  contains  drifted  stumps  and  branches  of  trees  with  fir-cones 
and  other  plant-remains.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  at  that  period  was  dry-land,  with 
shallow  lakes,  similar  to  the  Broads  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Clement  Reid, 
writing  on  this  subject,  says  "The  larger  number  of  mammals  from 
the  Forest  bed  seems  clearly  to  point  to  a  connection  with  the 
Continent.  Both  the  fauna  and  flora,  leaving  out  the  large 
mammals  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  curiously  like  those  of  the 
Broad-district  of  Norfolk  at  the  present  day,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  evidence,  point  to  a  wide  alluvial  plain  with  lakes  and 
sluggish  streams  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  slightly  higher  sandy 
ground  covered  with  fir-forests,  and  distant  from  any  hills."  This 
plain  is  supposed  to  have  been  traversed  by  a  large  river  coming  from 
the  south-east,  probably  the  Rhine.  It  is  likely  that  the  physical 
features  of  England  and  the  cretaceous  escarpments  are  not  much 
altered  since  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  Age,  when  an  easterly 
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tilting  of  the  country  gave  the  rivers  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  excavating  power  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  large  areas 
of  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  beds.  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  considers  that 
the  great  gaps  in  the  escarpments  of  the  Thames  Valley  and  those 
of  the  Wash  and  the  Humber  date  from  Pliocene  times,  and  are 
pre-glacial.  A  submergence  at  this  period  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  North  Atlantic.  The  glacial  and  pre- 
glacial  deposits  of  British  geologists  succeeded  this  submergence, 
which  was  net  of  very  long  duration  and  a  subsequent  upward 
movement  reunited  England  to  the  Continent.  Palaeolithic  man 
and  the  animals  with  which  he  was  associated  arrived  in  southern 
England  when  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Ice  Age  had  passed 
away,  and  the  climate  had  become  sufficiently  mild  for  the 
production  of  an  abundant  vegetation,  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  large  herds  of  herbivors.  To  enable  these  and  other  terrestrial 
animals  to  cross  over  from  the  Continent  to  Great  Britain,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  sea  of  less  than  160ft.  would. only  be  required. 
A  complete  series  of  the  Continental  fauna  was  not  established  in 
these  islands  before  the  last  and  final  separation  took  place. 
This  is  inferred  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  land-fauna, 
especially  that  of  the  mammalia  and  reptiles.  In  Ireland  this  is 
very  pronounced,  as  only  four  out  of  the  twenty-two  Continental 
species  of  reptiles  had  passed  over  in  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure 
a  permanent  settlement.  We  do  not  obtain  much  instruction 
from  the  river-gravels  as  to  the  elevation  of  land,  owing  to  their 
abrupt  termination  besides  which  they  had  much  longer  courses 
than  now. 

The  Tertiary  strata,  which  were  originally  spread  over  our 
chalk-downs,  have  been  removed  since  the  pre-glacial  period  and 
before  most  of  the  existing  valleys  had  been  excavated.  A 
large  area  extending  from  Belgium  to  the  West  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Wealden  anticlinal  range,  underwent  an  elevation 
of  from  500  to  600ft.,  and  probably  also  the  high-level  fossiliferous 
drift  on  the  summit  of  Portland  containing  debris  derived  from  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  of  the  hills  on  the  north-side  of 
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Weymouth  which  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  considers  to  he  of  the  same 
age.  This  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the  deposit  would  he  in 
conformity  with  the  enormous  amount  of  erosion,  probably  of 
glacial  date  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  broad  valley 
between  Portland  and  Upwey,  since  the  deposition  of  the  drift, 
which  is  about  six  miles  wide  and  from  400  to  500ft.  deep  In  a 
recently-published  compilation  of  papers  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich,  entitled  "Some  Controverted  Questions  of  Geology,"  he 
says  "It  is  on  the  high  ground  only  on  the  eastern  plateau  between 
the  Darent  and  the  Medway  valleys  that  the  plateau  implements 
occur,  and  though  the  heights  actually  vary  considerably,  this  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  chalk-plateau  forms  an  inclined 
plane,  having  its  highest  pitch  of  from  700ft.  to  800ft.  above  the 
sea-level  along  the  line  of  the  chalk-escarpment,  and  from  thence 
falling  by  a  gradual  incline  northwards  to  the  height  of  about 
400ft."  This  chalk-plateau  has  been  cut  off  north  and  south  by 
river-action  recently  referred  to  by  Dr.  March  in  his  interesting 
paper  read  before  the  members  at  their  last  Winter  Meeting, 
when  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  prevented  me  unfortunately  from 
hearing  it.  Sir  Joseph  shows  that  the  valleys  which  cut  off  the 
chalk-plateau  received  the  gravels  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
post-glacial  rivers,  and  the  palaeolithic  flint  implements  they 
contained  were  of  a  higher  type  than  those  exhibited  at  our  last 
December  meeting,  but  similar  to  those  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Somme.  As  these  rivers  continued  to  deepen 
their  channels,  the  gravel-teds  were  cut  through  and  often  left 
as  terraces  at  various  heights.  In  the  lower  and  newer  valley  below 
are  drifts  of  the  last  stages  of  the  post-glacial  rivers,  and  it  is  in 
these  especially  that  the  remains  of  the  great  extinct  mammalia 
abound,  associated  with  flint  implements  of  later  man,  although 
often  of  types  similar  to  those  of  the  higher  level  drift  above."  It 
will  be  seen  that  river-action  peculiar  to  each  valley  commenced 
with  the  high-level  gravels.  ,  In  almost  every  instance  the  flint- 
implements  have  been  found  in  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  (drift) 
along  the  line  of  existing  river-valleys:  in  some  cases  only  a 
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little  above  the  level  of  the  rivers,  or  on  adjacent  hills,  at  heights 
of  from  30ft,  to  100ft.  The  high-level  terraces  are  generally 
separated  from  the  low-level  gravels.  The  space  between  the 
two  groups  is  usually  sufficiently  distinct  to  approximately  refer 
each  to  its  right  relative  position.  The  broad  distinction  consists 
in  one  of  the  groups  being  on  the  hills  of  various  heights  flanking 
the  valley,  the  other  occupying  the  immediate  river-valley, 
always'  following  the  main  channel  and  often  resting  on  its  sides 
to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  where  the  valley  is  broad, 
the  terraces  stand  at  a  loAv-level.  Brick  earth  forms  the  flanks 
of  all  the  valleys  of  the  south-east  of  England.  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich  endeavoured  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  fauna  that 
occurred  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  high- 
level  and  the  latest  low-level  gravels.  Thirty-six  species  out  of  the 
one-hundred  and  nine  land  and  fresh-water  shells  now  living  in 
the  south  of  England  are  found  in  the  high-level  gravels  in  the 
north  of  France.  With  few  exceptions  the  mollusca  show  a  close 
connection  with  those  now  living  in  the  same  area.  Of  the 
30  species  found  in  the  high-level  river-gravels  29  are  found  in 
the  plains  or  hills  of  Lombardy ;  some  of  them  range  as  far 
north  as  Siberia.  Some  mollusca  can  endure  intense  cold  ;  Picard 
placed  Limnrea  auricularia  in  a  vase  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
2  degrees  Fahr.  When  the  water  was  thawed  they  soon  recovered 
their  activity,  and  in  a  short  time  were  as  lively  as  ever.  The 
high-level  gravels  rarely  contain  plant-remains,  excepting  decayed 
wood.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  found  a  stony  brick-earth  at  Hitchin, 
overlying  a  series  of  ancient  alluvial  deposits  containing  plants 
and  shells,  but  no  traces  of  man.  The  brick-earth  yielded  a  few 
palaeolithic  implements. 

Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  the  palseon- 
tologic  age  of  man  into  a  succession  of  periods,  based  chiefly  on 
the  character  of  the  mammalian  remains  associated  with  primitive 
works  of  human  art.  The  two  great  subdivisions  of  the  Keindeer, 
and  the  Mammoth  Age  have  received  the  special  attention  of 
palaeontologists.     Among  the  works  of  art  of  the  cave-men  of 
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Perigord,  in  Central  France,  are  sketches  of  a  reindeer,  apparently 
incised  with  a  pointed  tool  (flint),  and  in  the  Madelaine  Cave,  on 
the  river  Vizere,  a  mammoth,  outlined  on  a  plate  of  ivory, 
apparently  taken  from  life.  The  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
cave-men  can  be  gauged  by  these  and  many  other  of  their 
sketches,  which  show  a  freedom  of  hand  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  laboured  efforts  of  an  untutored  draughtsman.  He  was 
succeeded  by  neolithic  man  with  his  characteristic  Hint-implements, 
which  were  generally  well-shaped,  finely  chipped,  and  often 
polished.  There  is  no  transition  or  connecting  link  between 
these  sub-divisions  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter  uninterruptedly 
merges  into  the  bronze  and  iron  ages.  Neolithic  man  brought 
with  him  domestic  animals,  and  a  progressive  civilisation  in 
which  he  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  latest  palaeolithic  man 
of  the  caverns.  Professor  Dawkins  says  that  the  neolithic  period 
is  not  only  marked  by  the  identity  of  many  of  the  domestic 
animals,  cultivated  seeds,  and  fruits  and  arts,  but  by  the  testimony 
of  language.  The  association  of  the  Irish-elk  with  the  mammoth, 
woolly  rhinoceros,  and  cave  bear  deserves  special  notice,  as  it  is  the 
only  survivor  from  the  Pleistocene  into  the  Prehistoric  Age,  and  has 
since  become  extinct.  Very  generally  its  bones  are  found  in  juxta- 
position, from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  possessors  were 
bogged.  The  rarity  of  the  animal  in  Britain  forms  a  marked 
contrast  with  its  abundance  in  Ireland.  In  a  cave  in  the  Western 
Pyrenees  the  figure  of  a  seal  was  found  engraved  on  the  canine 
of  a  cave-bear,  which  has  been  perforated  for  use  as  an  ornament, 
and  from  another  cave,  Laugerie  Basse,  the  outlines  of  a  whale 
incised  on  a  fragment  of  an  antler;  the  large  head  and  the  position 
of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins  are  very  well  indicated.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Forth  a  fossil  whale  has  been  found  in  two  instances, 
the  lance  of  a  deer's  horn  lying  alongside  of  one  of  the  skeletons. 
The  absence  of  the  remains  of  seals  and  whales  from  the  refuse-heaps, 
now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  late  Pleistocene  Age  the  Atlantic  sea-board  was  situated  far 
to  the  west  of  its  present  position.     The  ancient  shore  is  now 
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submerged  between  the  one-hundred  fathom  line  and  the  present 
coast.  The  engraving  of  a  pike  has  been  handed  down  to  us  on  a 
canine  tooth  of  a  cave-bear.  In  the  lowest  stages  of  the  Cresswell 
Caves  (Yorkshire)  was  found  the  figure  of  a  horse  incised  on  the 
fragment  of  a  rib.  This  animal  is  frequently  represented  on  bone 
and  antler  in  the  caves  of  France.  In  the  La  Madelaine  cave  are 
seen  two  horses  with  hog-manes  and  large  heads,  tails  rough  and 
tangled.  In  the  Kessorloch  cavern  (Switzerland)  they  are 
represented  with  small  heads  and  long  necks. 

In  the  lowest  stratum  of  Kent's  caverns  in  the  breccia  below  the 
red  cave-earths  were  found  flint  implements  corresponding  with 
those  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  river-gravels.  We  have 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  palaeolithic  implements  found  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  of  England  belong  to  an  age  long  posterior  to  the 
Boulder  Clay.  Implements  identical  in  form  and  character  occur 
over  large  areas  in  France  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  England  ; 
and  among  the  ancient  gravels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Some  have  been  noted  from  the  north  of  Africa.  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  found  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  some  hundreds  of 
feet  above  its  present  level.  Mr.  Seton-Kerr  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  palaeolithic  flint  and  quartzite  implements  in  an  ancient 
valley  in  Somaliland  at  a  great  elevation  above  sea-level.  Judging 
from  their  shapes  and  characters  they  might  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  drift-deposits  of  the  Somme,  Seine,  or  Thames.  The  low  stage 
of  civilisation  denoted  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  palaeolithic 
implements  extended  over  a  vast  period  of  time,  back  from 
the  date  of  their  migration  from  their  original  homes.  Their  tools 
and  implements  were  very  slightly  modified,  as  well  as  the 
associated  fauna.  The  close  of  the  cave-period  was  accompanied 
with  the  disappearance  of  palaeolithic  man,  and  after  a  long 
interval  (in  England  at  least)  he  was  succeeded  by  neolithic  man. 
Sir  John  Evans,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Toronto  as  President 
of  the  British  Association,  said  : — "  We  may,  I  think,  provisionally 
adopt  the  view  that  owing  to  failure  of  food,  climatal  changes,  or 
other  causes  the  occupation  of  Western  Europe  by  palaeolithic  man 
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absolutely  ceased,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  an  interval  of  a 
long  duration  that  Europe  was  re-peopled  by  a  race  of  men 
immigrating  from  some  other  part  of  the  world,  who  brought  with 
them  a  higher  stage  of  culture." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  Age  the  temperature  was 
lowered  in  Europe  and  ultimately  became  sufficiently  severe  to 
allow  glaciers  descending  from  the  hills  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
cover  large  tracts  of  the  low  grounds.  One  of  these  systems  of 
glaciers  covered  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  another  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  a  third  the  Pennine  chain,  and  a 
fourth  the  greater  part  of  Wales.  The  ice  at  this  time  was 
sufficiently  thick  in  Perthshire  to  cover  heights  of  3,500ft.,  and 
the  hills  of  Galway  2,000ft.  Its  southern  limit  in  Britain  is 
uncertain.  According  to  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Sir  James 
Geikie  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  London. 
Deposits  similar  to  the  boulder  clays  of  the  Eastern  counties 
have  been  met  with  in  Davis'  Straits  and  the  North  Atlantic, 
formed  by  melting  icebergs ;  it  is  probable  the  boulder  clays  have 
had  a  similar  origin,  and  that  they  drifted  as  far  to  the  south  as 
the  valley  of  the  Thames.  At  this  period  of  depression  the 
climate  had  become  warmer  before  the  ice  sheet  had  reached 
southern  England.  The  climate  may  be  inferred  to  have  been 
temperate,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  icebergs,  but  from  the 
presence  of  mollusca  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas. 

Professor  73oyd  Dawkins,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Early  Man 
in  Britain,"  divides  the  Pleistocene  Age  into  three  stages,  the  first 
composed  of  animals  which  replaced  the  Pliocene  species  ;  these 
are  found  in  the  early  Pleistocene  strata  in  Britain  and  France, 
and  lived  side  by  side  with  the  survivals  from  the  Pliocene  Age. 
No  Arctic  mammalia  had  as  yet  arrived.  In  the  second  stage 
the  migration  of  the  Pliocene  survivals  was  replaced  in  Britain  and 
France  by  the  temperate  group  of  animals,  and  the  Arctic 
mammalia  first  began  to  appear.  In  the  third  stage  they  came  in 
full  force  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  but 
not  farther  south.     As  the  ice  advanced  southward  the  Arctic 
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mammalia  were  pushed  back  in  this  direction.  It  is  probable  that 
man  at  this  period  made  his  appearance  in  Europe ;  but  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  him  in  the  early  Pleistocene  age,  which  is 
represented  by  the  forest-bed  of  Norfolk.  The  woolly  rhinoceros 
first  appeared  from  the  steppes  of  Siberia  in  the  Mid-Pleistocene 
Age.  Among  the  survivals  of  the  earlier  period  are  the  brown  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  stag,  roe,  urus,  hippopotamus,  horse,  wild  boar,  beaver, 
water  rat,  and  four  now  extinct,  the  big-nosed  rhinoceros, 
mammoth,  straight-tusked  elephant  (Elephas  antiquus),  and  the 
Irish  elk  already  referred  to.  The  new-comers  were  the  lion, 
wild-cat,  spotted-hyaena,  otter,  grisly-bear,  bison,  musk-sheep, 
marmot,  and  two,  since  extinct,  the  woolly  and  small-nosed 
rhinoceros.  The  Arctic  mammalia  were  then  in  full  possession 
of  this  area.  England  was  then  united  to  the  main-land  of 
Europe.  It  then  stood  at  least  60(Jft.  above  its  present  level ;  the 
rivers  were  affluents  to  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  Ihe 
climatal  changes  known  as  glacial  as  well  as  geographical  changes 
occurred  while  the  Pleistocene  mammalia  were  living  in  regions 
destitute  of  glaciers,  and  not  overwhelmed  by  sea. 

Superficial  deposits  containing  remains  of  the  later  Pleistocene 
animals  which  had  been  swept  down  by  the  floods  are  found  in 
many  of  the  river-valleys  of  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern 
portions  of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  loam,  and 
brick-earth.  Sometimes  a  river  flowed  over  what  is  now  the  top 
of  a  hill  or  cliff,  as  is  the  case  at  Bemeiton.  The  implements 
found  in  these  river-deposits  show  a  considerable  superiority  over 
those  of  the  plateau-gravels. 

Two  distinct  sets  of  Palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found  in 
Kent's  Hole  Cavern,  near  Torquay.  The  lowest  is  very  rude, 
embedded  in  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  pebbles 
of  sandstone,  and  bones  of  bears.  A  bed  of  red-earth  rested  upon 
the  breccia  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and  flint  implements  of 
three  distinct  types.  The  several  objects  of  bone  and  antler 
bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cavern  into  relation  with  those  of  the 
caves  and  rock-shelters  of  the  south  of  France.    The  flint-imple- 
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ments  of  the  breccia  are  of  the  ruder  form,  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  in  the  rivers  of  the 
south  and  east  of  England.  Professor  Dawkins,  from  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  says  : — "It  is  evident  the  drift-men  inhabited  the 
caves  of  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  history  of  caverns,  and  after  an  interval,  long  enough 
to  allow  great  physical  changes  in  the  district,  by  which  a  sheet  of 
stalagmite  12ft.  thick,  formed  from  the  materials  of  the  breccia 
was  deposited,  but  before  the  introduction  of  the  cave-earth 
commenced.  The  two  sets  of  implements  represent  two  distinct 
states  of  civilisation,  of  which  the  lower  was  that  of  the  river-drift- 
Man  and  the  other  of  the  tiue  Troglodyte.  The  geographical 
ranges  of  the  two  races  were  different.  The  river-drift-man 
wandered  over  the  whole  of  Europe  south  of  Norfolk,  leaving 
traces  of  his  presence  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  whole  of  India.  The  cave-man  extended  from  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  as  far  north  as  Derbyshire  and  Belgium,  and 
has  not  been  as  yet  found  farther  east  than  Poland  and  Styria. 
The  river-drift-man  belongs  to  the  southern  group  of  mammalia, 
the  cave-man  to  the  northern  group,  such  as  the  reindeer,  the 
musk-sheep,  and  others." 

During  the  later  Pleistocene  period,  and  when  a  thoroughly  Arctic 
fauna  and  flora,  already  referred  to,  contemporary  with  the  brick- 
earths  near  Salisbury  prevailed  in  the  south  of  England,  the  mean 
temperature  was  considerably  below  freezing  point  ;  consequently 
if  not  protected  by  snow  the  land  would  be  permanently  frozen 
to  a  great  depth ;  all  rocks  would  be  equally  impervious  to  water, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  no  springs. 

Rain  falling  in  the  summer  would  be  unable  to  penetrate 
more  than  a  few  inches,  and  the  whole  rainfall  would  rush  down 
over  any  steep  slope.  This  would  tear  up  rubble  previously 
loosened  by  the  frost  and  unprotected  by  vegetation.  This 
permanent  freezing  of  the  rocks,  and  stoppage  of  all  underground 
circulation  in  the  south  of  England  may  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  dry-coombes  and  the  Coombe  Rock,  which  consists  of  a 
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mass  of  unstratificd,  or  obscurely  stratified  enrolled  flints, 
embedded  in  a  matrix  of  chalky  paste  and  pieces  of  chalk.  At 
Selsey  it  changes  to  almost  a  clean  brick-earth  and  flints. 
The  fossils  of  the  Coombe  Rock,  formed  by  agents  now  not  at 
work,  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  teeth  of  horses  and 
elephants.  A  few  Palaeolithic  implements  have  also  been  found. 
It  is  not  of  glacial  origin,  for  none  of  the  stones  are  striated, 
and  the  few  from  distant  sources  are  such  as  we  know 
occur  in  the  under-lying  marine  Pleistocene  deposit.  It  is  not 
marine,  for  it  is  almost  unstratified,  and  cannot  be  a  gravel  formed 
by  ordinary  fluviatile  action,  for  there  are  no  valleys. 

With  regard  to  the  dry  chalk-valleys  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  gravel  and  of  definite 
terraces.  Coombes  are  not  forming  now ;  many  are  so  steep  and 
narrow  that  they  are  gradually  filling  up  from  the  chalk  and 
flint-rubble  supply  which  rolls  down  the  slopes.  There  was  no 
need  of  an  excessive  rainfall,  in  fact,  the  apparent  deficiency  of 
snow  during  this  cold  period  makes  it  probable  it  was  a  period  of 
drought.  Denudation  must  have  acted  in  the  frozen  lands,  which 
were  bare  of  snow  during  some  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  glacial  action. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid,  who  has  had  greater  opportunities  than  any 
other  living  geologist  for  the  examination  of  the  subaerial 
phenomena  of  Sussex  and  the  neighbourhood,  considers  that  the 
erosion  of  the  valleys,  and  the  deposition  of  the  eroded  material 
in  the  form  of  widespread  sheets  of  angular  chalky  detritus, 
resulted  from  the  fall  of  summer  rain  on  a  shattered  surface  of 
chalk,  the  sub-soil  having  been  rendered  impervious  by  freezing 
during  a  winter  of  Arctic  severity. 

None  of  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  south  of  England  have 
hitherto  been  unmistakably  shown  to  be  the  result  of  true  glacial 
action.  Neither  rock-striae,  roclies  moutonnees,  nor  moraines  are  in 
evidence.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  local  valley-glaciers  like 
those  in  Wales  and  in  the  north,  were  unknown  in  Southern 
England;  there  might  probably  have  been  ice-caps  which  crowned 
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some  of  the  heights,  but  none  capable  of  forming  valley-glaciers. 
Mr.  Darwin  suggested  that  during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period 
great  beds  of  frozen  snow  accumulated  over  Southern  England,  and 
that  during  the  summer,  gravel  and  stones  were  washed  from  the 
higher  land  over  its  surface,  and  in  intervening  superficial  channels. 
Evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of  climatal  changes  has  been 
recently  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid.  It  has  been 
long  known  that  erratics  of  granite,  diorite,  and  other  rocks  occur 
associated  with  Pleistocene  deposits  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Under 
a  series  of  favourable  circumstances  through  a  succession  of  gales 
at  Selsey  Bill,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  found  not  only  the  cliff-line  cut 
back,  but  platforms  of  Eocene  and  Pleistocene  strata,  which  are 
usually  covered  with  shingle,  laid  bare.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
Eocene  clays  for  a-quarter  of  a  mile  was  full  of  pits  from  2ft.  to 
6ft.  across  ;  about  one-fifth  of  these  were  each  filled  with  an  erratic 
block.  They  were  not  excavated  by  water,  for  the  blocks  appear  to 
have  been  pressed  down  into  the  clay.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  erratics  came  from  within  20  miles  of  Selsey.  One, 
measuring  5ft.  by  4ft.  and  weighing  about  two  tons,  from  the 
neighbouring  Bognor  rock,  was  marked  with  striae,  incised  probably 
whilst  the  block  was  still  part  of  the  solid  projecting  ledge  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  drift-ice  as  it  swept  backward  and  forward  with 
wind  and  tide.  The  surface  would  thus  become  scored  and 
striated.  This  erratic  must  not,  in  Mr.  Clement  Reid's  opinion,  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  glaciers  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel. 
Some  of  the  pits  at  Selsey  were  filled  with  finer  materials,  and 
"  probably  mark  the  spots  where  large  erratics  were  formerly 
deposited,  though,  becoming  again  frozen  into  the  ice-foot,  they 
were  lifted  out  and  transported  to  fresh  sites."  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  action 
of  drift-ice  on  a  fore-shore  dropping  its  contents  between  tide  marks, 
where  they  were  pressed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  clay  by  the 
weight  of  the  ice-pack.  Most  of  the  erratics  consist  of  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  probably  came  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
while  the  associated,  hard  crystalline  and  Paleeozoic  rocks,  may 
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have  travelled  from  Cornwall  or  Brittany.  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
shows  that  the  old  beach  with  its  ice-floated  erratics  is  older 
than  certain  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh-water  deposits  which 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  evidence  that  Sussex 
underwent  two  cold  epochs,  separated  by  one  of  genial  conditions. 
The  inter-glacial  beds  are  fortunately  highly  fossiliferous.  The  plants 
they  contain,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  tells  us,  denote  climatal  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  oak,  wild  cherry, 
cornel,  elder,  guelder  rose,  and  hazel  are  the  only  trees  yet  met 
with.  There  is  a  decided  break  in  a  succession  between  the  erratic 
deposit,  and  the  over-lying  marine  inter-glacial  beds.  England 
during  the  interval  may  have  become  joined  to  the  Continent,  so 
as  to  allow  the  immigration  of  this  inter-glacial  fauna  and  flora. 
During  the  epoch  of  maximum  glaciation  the  inland- ice  advanced 
no  further  south  than  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  The  non-glaciated 
areas  of  Southern  England,  however,  did  not  escape  the  influence  of 
the  severe  climate  which  then  prevailed.  When  all  the  regions 
lying  to  the  north  were  covered  with  perennial  snow  and  ice,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  non-glaciated  districts  were  clothed 
with  much  vegetation.  High  latitudes  are  favoured  with  months 
of  continuous  day-light  and  a  warm  sun,  but  in  our  latitudes  there 
are  no  such  genial  summer  conditions.  Much  of  Southern  England 
must  have  been  buried  in  snow  throughout  the  winter,  and  when 
summer  returned  the  hill-slopes  and  low-grounds  were  subject  to 
the  denuding  action  of  torrential  water. 

At  the  base  of  the  post-glacial  deposits  there  occurs  a  bed  of 
peaty  matter  containing  the  leaves  of  the  Arctic  birch  (Betula 
nana),  which,  as  Mr.  Clement  Reid  remarks,  "is  so  characteristic 
of  a  northern  flora  that  it  seems  sufficient  evidence  of  a  colder 
climate."  Under  the  influence  of  a  more  genial  climate  a  tem- 
perate fauna  and  flora  eventually  occupied  the  ground.  Among 
the  trees  of  the  submerged  forests  which  are  met  with  in  many 
places  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  which  appear  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  maritime  regions  wherever  there  are  the 
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requisite  conditions  of  a  low  shelving-shore,  such  as  occur  in 
Devon,  Cornwall,  and  in  this  county,  the  majority  of  the  trees 
consist  of  the  common  species  which  are  now  indigenous  to  Britain, 
such  as  oak,  pine,  hazel,  birch,  alder,  ash,  yew,  Sfc.  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  show  an 
unbroken  continuity  to  the  present  day. 

PAL/EONTOLOGY. 

Steneosaurus. 

We  are  already  indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson  Richardson  for  the 
addition  of  two  new  fossils  to  our  county  list — Cimoliosaurus, 
Richardsoni  and  Pholidophorus  sp.,  from  the  Oxford  clay  of 
Chickerell,  where  are  extensive  brick-earth  pits.  If  only  watched 
by  a  competent  foreman,  and  supervised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  I  feel 
sure  that  this  brick-field  will  be  as  prolific  in  fossil-remains 
as  the  Oxford  clay  of  Eyebury,  near  Peterborough,  has  been 
proved  to  be  by  Mr.  Leeds.  The  workmen  at  the  Chickerell  brick- 
pits  came  upon  some  vertebrae  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
Saurian  which  were  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  Mr.  Lydekker 
to  identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Steneosaurus,  a  Croco- 
dilian of  the  Amphiccelian  family,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  order  by  the  face  of  the  vertebral  centrum  being  plane  or 
concave,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  other  two  sub-orders, 
the  Proccelian  and  the  Prosthoccelian.  Mr.  Richardson  has  with 
great  skill  restored  the  posterior  upper  portion  of  the  skull, 
which  shows  the  two  large  fossae  characteristic  of  the  Order,  the 
occipital  frontal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  nasal  bones.  This 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  Steneosaurus  in  this 
country.  St.  Stephani,  Hulke,  from  the  Cornbrash  of  Clos worth,  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  Vol.  I., 
page  28,  and  plate.  Mr.  Lydekker  relegates  Steneosaurus  Manseli, 
Hulke,  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Kimmeridge,  to  Dalcosaurus 
maximus ;  and  Pliosaurus  trochanteric,  Owen,  also  from  the 
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Kimmeridge  clay  of  Kimmeridge,  figured  in  the  Mon.  Pal.  Soc, 
pi.  12,  figs.  3-5  (1868),  to  Machimosaurus  mosce,  Sauvage  and 
Lienard. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Bustards. 

An  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  the  Great  Bustard  in  England 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  introduction  of  a  pair  or  two  of 
these  birds  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
assume  that,  because  the  Capercailzie  is  now  acclimatised  in  Scot- 
land, the  permanent  restoration  of  the  Bustard  to  its  ancient 
haunts  on  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  Downs  would  be  equally 
successful.  At  present  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  Southern  Spain, 
and  remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  midst  of  high  cultivation, 
and  maintains  itself  by  its  own  wary  habits  amongst  a  population 
who  are  ever  ready  to  kill  it  by  any  means  in  their  power.  Lord 
Lilford  saw  them  on  the  Giralda  of  Seville  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  end  of  September.  The  ground  very  closely 
corresponds  with  the  conditions  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire 
Downs.  There  were  only  two  "droves"  left  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century — one  in  the  country  near  Swaffham,  the  other  near 
Thetford,  of  which  the  former  only  numbered  27  in  or  about  the 
year  1827,  while  after  the  year  1812  the  Thetford  "  drove" 
only  24.  The  last  nest  in  Norfolk  was  probably  that 
on  a  farm  at  Great  Massingham,  in  1835  or  1836.  The  bird, 
its  eggs,  and  young,  are  protected  by  Sec.  24  of  the  Game  Act 
of  1831.  There  remains  the  question  whether  any  change 
in  the  surface  of  the  country  has  taken  place  to  make  their 
old  haunts  less  acceptable  to  them  than  formerly.  In  my  opinion 
the  belts  of  plantations  which  intersect  the  Downs  have  changed 
their  open  character,  and  rendered  them  entirely  unsuitable  to 
the  wary  habits  of  the  Bustard,  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
disappearance.  Everyone  will  hope,  however,  that  the  return  of  the 
Bustard  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  those  who  undertake  its 
restoration  may  meet  with  willing  help. 
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HYPOLAIS  ICTERINA. 

(The    Icterine  Warbler.) 

The  Rev.  E.  Murray,  of  Buckland  Dinham,  Frome,  heard  the 
song  of  this  very  rare  bird  last  May  (1897)  at  Lyme  Regis  in  a 
wooded  undercliff.  There  have  been  only  two  previous  records  of 
its  visits  to  this  country.  One  was  killed  at  Eyethorne,  near 
Dover,  June  15th,  1848,  the  other  at  Dunsinea,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  June  8th,  1856.  The  Icterine  Warbler  is  a  link 
between  the  aquatic  Warblers  and  the  Willow  Wrens.  It  is  a  bird 
of  the  lowlands.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  it  is  a  visitant, 
arriving  late  and  leaving  early,  wintering  probably  far  south  in 
Africa.  It  is  very  common  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
northern  France.  It  is  an  exceedingly  shy  bird  and  most  difficult 
to  get  within  range  of,  besides  which  when  singing  it  hides  itself  in 
the  density  of  the  surroundingfoliage.  Mr.  Matthew  says  (Zoologist, 
4th  series,  Vol.  I.,  p.  332)  I  first  heard  the  bird  on  May  4th.  It 
was  singing  in  a  large  whitethorn,  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
and,  although  I  waited  a  long  time  with  the  bird  singing  within 
a  few  feet  of  my  head,  it  did  not  come  into  view.  The  next  time 
I  heard  it  was  on  the  15th.  It  was  in  the  same  bush,  and  again 
it  would  not  show  itself.  The  bird  was  heard  singing  from  the 
same  bush  on  the  17th.  In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year  two 
were  shot  near  St.  Leonard's — a  male  and  a  female.  The  Icterine 
Warbler  r  aches  as  far  north  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

CLAUSILIA  ROLPHII. 

This  snail,  which  has  hitherto  been  recorded  in  four  counties 
only —  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Gloucestershire — can  now  be 
added  to  the  Dorsetshire  list.  It  lives  in  the  ancient  woodland  of 
Liscombe.  As  this  shell  is  often  associated  with  Helix  obvoluta 
1  hope  to  find  this  equally  rare  British  shell  in  the  course  of  the 
next  summer.  At  present  the  records  of  it  are  confined  to 
Hampshire.    It  is  a  native  of  Francej  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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and  Lombardy,  but  docs  not  appear  to  inhabit  the  extreme  North 
or  South  of  Europe. 

TELEGONY,  ATAVISM. 

Professor  Ewart  is  making  several  experiments  to  procure  a 
hybrid  between  a  zebra  and  a  pony — the  former  a  male — to  test  the 
influence  of  a  previous  sire,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  deal  with 
the  development  and  ancestral  history  of  the  horse.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  last  year  a  hybrid  between  a  Burchell's  Zebra  and  a 
West  Highland  Pony.  There  are  three  Zebras  wild  in  Africa — 
Zebras  of  the  mountains  (Equus  Zebra  and  E.  Grevyi),  and  the 
Zebra  of  the  plains  (E.  Burchelli).  Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  who  from 
the  first  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  experiments,  sent  the  dam 
Mulatto  (a  pony)  to  Professor  Ewart.  Her  ancestors,  as  far  as  can 
be  traced,  were  jet-black,  and  supposed  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  Western  Islands  in  the  days  of  the  Armada.  The 
Mulatto  breed  of  ponies  resembles  the  well-bred  black  horses  often 
met  with  in  Spain  at  the  present  day.  Whatever  is  the  origin 
of  the  ponies,  they  certainly  belong  to  a  distinct  breed,  and 
probably  only  once  (1848)  during  many  generations  has  there  been 
an  introduction  of  fresh  blood  into  the  Island.  Mules  in  general 
strongly  resemble  their  asinine  progenitors;  but  the  mules  bred  by 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Island  of  Rum  resembled  ponies 
rather  than  donkeys,  which  tends  to  the  supposition  that  Mulatto 
belongs  to  a  well-marked  and  distinct  breed.  The  foals  of  these 
black  Highland  ponies  are  frequently  at  first  mouse-coloured, 
with  a  faint  dorsal  stripe,  and  a  patch  of  dark  hair  at  the 
shoulders,  representing  the  bands  so  often  seen  in  dun-colouied 
Norwegian  ponies.  The  dorsal  stripe  soon  disappears  after 
birth,  and  the  mouse-colour  never  reappears  after  the  first  or 
foal's  coat  is  shed.  Professor  Ewart  says  a  minute  after  the  foal's 
birth  it  was  rushing  about  as  if  it  were  a  young  Zebra.  It  carried 
itself  like  a  Zebra,  and  this  without  having  once  seen  its  sire.  If 
these  hybrids  succeed,  they  will  probably  prove  of  great  value 
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in  Africa  on  account  of  their  hardiness,  and  being  impenetrable  to 
the  dreaded  Tsetse  fly  and  to  climatic  diseases. 

A  question  of  interest  arises  :  Will  the  hybrids  be  infertile  1 
This  cannot  be  answered  until  the  Professor's  experiments  are 
further  developed.  In  connection  with  the  Professor's  investiga- 
tions on  the  development  of  the  horse  he  found  that  an  embryo 
at  the  fifth  week  had  the  second  and  fourth  digit  nearly  as  long 
and  as  well  developed  as  the  third  or  middle  digit.  The  horse, 
therefore,  in  its  early  stages  of  development  is  for  a  time 
tridactylous,  the  outer  digits  being  relatively  as  large  as  in  the 
adult  Rhinoceros. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

I  conclude  my  address  with  congratulations,  in  which  I  am  sure 
every  member  will  participate,  that  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  of  which  he  is 
Chairman,  are  taking  steps  for  the  further  protection  of  birds — 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  note-books  of  every  bird-stuffer 
contain  melancholy  entries  of  rare  birds  which  have  passed  through 
their  hands  for  preservation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  in  his  "  Hand- 
book of  British  Birds,"  tabulates  the  distribution  of  the  resident 
and  migratory  species  in  the  British  Islands,  and  tells  a  similar 
story  of  the  fate  of  the  rare  birds  which  venture  to  land  upon  our 
shores  on  migration.  He  shows  that  scarcely  one  of  them  gets 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  maritime  counties  before  it  is  killed, 
consequently  it  has  no  chance  of  nesting  or  of  rearing  a  brood. 
We  have  seen  above  the  fate  of  the  pair  which  visited  the  shore 
of  St.  Leonards.  The  Lyme  Regis  Icterine  would  have  probably 
shared  the  same  fate  had  not  the  dense  foliage  of  the  Whitethorn 
hidden  it.  The  Dipper  (Waterouzel),  whose  extension  eastward 
has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  my  Anniversary  Addresses, 
made  its  appearance  last  year  on  the  Stour  at  Spetisbury,  which 
raised  hopes  of  its  extension  still  further  eastward.    These  hopes 
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arc  weakened  by  the  report  of  a  local  bird-stuffer  that  three  had 
come  into  his  hands  this  year — one  from  the  secluded  village  of 
Houghton,  which  is  under  my  jurisdiction.  Such  is  the  irony  of 
fate  !  Three  Peregrines  were  similarly  treated.  I  shall  propose 
that  both  these  birds  be  scheduled  in  the  list  for  protection. 
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By  the  Rev.  CHR.  WORDSWORTH, 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  now  Rector  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul's,  Marlborough. 

(Bead  at  Salisbury,  August  25th,  1S97.J 

JN  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  days  of 
^Lbbm-c,-  St.  Ignatius,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine 
of  Africa,  there  was.  as  a  rule,  but  one  single  altar 
in  any  church  ;  and  such  is  still  the  custom  of  the 
conservative  Oriental  churches,  for  there  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  treated  as  emphatically 
exceptional. 

However,  at  Jerusalem  itself  the  requirements  of  Latin  pilgrims 
had  by  the  seventh  century  led  to  the  creation  of  two  or  three 
additional  altars  in  the  oratories  at  the  holy  places  ;  for  in  the 
Western  Church,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  a  plurality  of 
altars  had  begun  to  arise,  and  in  later  times  the  number  was 
multiplied  considerably.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  desire  for 
honouring  the  resting-places  of  the  bodies  of  saints  or  of  martyrs' 
relics  with  a  Holy  Table  upon  which  the  Eucharist  might  be 
offered,  and  partly  the  increased  number  of  altars  was  due  to  the 
increasing  frequency  of  non-communicating  attendance  at  the 
mysteries,  a  practice  which  led  to  services  being  held  by  several 
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priests  in  the  same  church,  either  at  different  altars  or  at  various 
hours  between  dawn  and  noon.  The  growing  practice  of  endowing 
chantries  for  the  founders  or  their  friends  contributed  naturally  to 
the  same  result  as  time  went  on,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
fifteenth  century.    But,  to  revert  to  earlier  days  : — ■ 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  St,  Gregory  the  Great  and  our 
later  St.  Augustine  we  hear  of  a  church  in  the  south-west  of  France 
being  built  with  thirteen  altars,  some  of  them  with  relics  brought 
from  Rome  by  Palladius,  Bishop  of  Saintogne. 

In  our  own  country,  a  little  later — in  A.D.  710 — Acca,  Bishop 
of  Hexham  (a  good  musician  who  provided  for  his  singers  a 
Kentish  instructor  named  Maban,  well  versed  in  the  Gregorian 
traditions)  furnished  his  church  with  a  fine  library  of  books,  and 
procured  also  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs,  and  erected 
separate  porches  or  chapels,  with  altars,  in  their  honour.  But  let 
us  come  still  nearer  home  : — 

At  Old  Sarum  something  of  the  same  kind  in  all  probability 
took  place.  The  church  there  was  consecrated  on  5th  April, 
1092.  From  a  document  belonging  to  the  year  1179  or  there- 
abouts we  learn  incidentally  that  in  addition  to  the  high  altar, 
where  there  was  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  were  at 
Old  Sarum  at  least  two  other  altars — namely,  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Rood  and  the  altar  of  All  Hallows.  Whether  or  not  these  were 
all,  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  there  is  unmistakeable  evidence 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  scheme  for 
leaving  Old  Sarum  was  already  half  accomplished,  and  when  this 
New  Basilica,  this  House  of  God  in  which  we  meet  to-day,  was 
yet  in  building  (and  it  may  be  called,  I  suppose,  the  work  of  a 
single  effort,  almost,  if  not  quite,  continuous  and  uninterrupted  in 
plan  and  execution),  cloths,  books,  and  other  necessary  furniture 
and  ornaments  were  provided  for  at  least  six  altars.  And  these 
ornaments  were  handed  over  by  the  Treasurer  Abraham  (and  their 
receipt  acknowledged)  to  serve  for  the  divers  altars  in  the  Church 
of  Sarum.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Rule  or  Institution 
which  St.  Osmund  had  given  for  Old  Sarum  120  or  130  years 
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before — "  Let  Dean,  Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  be 
resident  in  the  Church  of  Sarum  without  any  kind  (or  hope)  of 
excusing.  The  Treasurer  in  charge  of  treasures  and  ornaments 
and  in  the  management  of  the  lights  (luminaribus)  is  supreme." 
So  at  this  day  the  statutes  drafted  by  the  late  Archbishop  Benson 
for  Truro  lay  down  that  "  The  Treasurer  is  the  responsible  keeper 
of  all  the  moveable  or  fixed  furniture  of  the  Church  "  (cap.  8). 
Them  are  three  or  more  old  lists  in  the  Osmund  Register,  the  first 
detailing  "ornaments"  found  in  the  treasury  on  30th  March,  1214, 
reviewed  in  1222,  probably  when  Treasurer  Abraham's  charge 
devolved  upon  St.  Edmund. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  "  Ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Sarum" 
contributed  to  the  same  ("  eidem  "  not  "  eisdem ")  in  the  days 
when  Abraham  held  the  Treasurership. 

The  other  list,  which  I  call  the  fragment,  is  a  list  of  "  Ornaments 
delivered  over  by  Abraham  the  Treasurer  to  serve  for  divers  altars 
in  the  Church  of  Sarum,"  supposed  (rightly,  I  think)  to  belong  to 
the  latter  date,  1222. 

Certain  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  interval  while 
Abraham  had  charge  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1215  Richard  Poore,  the  strenuous  Dean,  became  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

In  1216  King  John,  the  hinderer  of  the  Church,  was  succeeded 
by  King  Henry  III. 

In  1217  Bp.  Poore  came  back  from  Chichester  to  be  Bishop  of 
Old  Sarum. 

Having  fortified  himself  with  a  letter  from  Pope  Honorius  III. 
he  called  a  general  meeting  of  the  canons  of  Sarum,  who  met  in 
chapter  on  July  2nd,  1218,  and  agreed  to  raise  funds  for  removing 
the  cathedral  church  to  Salisbury. 

"  In  the  year  of  grace  1219  was  begun  a  new  wooden  chapel, 
ad  novas  Sarum,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  April  14th, 
the  Monday  after  Easter  week  ;  and  so  well  the  work  was  carried 
through,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  that  his  lordship  performed 
divine  service  for  the  first  time  in  it  on  Trinity  Sunday  (June  2nd, 
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1219),  and  dedicated  a  (or  the)  burial  ground  there."  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  (15th  August)  Bp.  Poore  and  the  four 
principal  dignitaries,  "  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  canons 
present,  agreed  (statuerunt)  that  the  removal  from  the  old  site 
unto  the  place  of  the  New  Works,  be  carried  into  effect  at  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  (1st  November)  next  ensuing  by  all  who  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  take  part  in  the  removal,  and  that  the  rest 
[of  the  canons  and  their  vicars]  meanwhile  should  give  their 
attention  to  the  building."  Some  of  the  canons  were  then  deputed 
to  go  to  different  dioceses  in  England,  and  as  far  as  Scotland,  to 
make  collections  ;  e.g.,  W.  de  Wenda,  the  precentor  (who,  I  infer, 
wrote  the  report  from  which  I  am  quoting,  and  who,  while  the 
work  was  pending,  became  Dean  of  Sarum),  was  employed  in 
London,  and  Master  Lucas  (was  this  Luke  de  Blewbury,  the 
King's  Treasurer  ?)  collected  in  Chichester. 

On  St.  Vitalis'  Day,  April  28th,  1220,  after  divine  service,  litany 
in  procession,  and  sermon,  the  foundation  of  the  New  Church, 
Sarum.  was  laid.  Bp.  Poore  laid  the  three  first  stones  for  the 
Pope,  the  Archbishop,  and  himself  respectively.  William  Longepee, 
Earl  of  Sarum,  his  wife,  the  Countess  Ela  de  Wittery,  "  a  lady 
deserving  praise,"  inasmuch  as  she  was  filled,  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  [and,  as  in  private  duty  bound,  I  must  record  it,  not  least  for 
her  good  work  as  a  founder  or  benefactress  of  the  new  hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  or  near  Salisbury  at  Harnham  Bridge]  laid  each  a 
stone,  as  did  two  or  three  other  grandees,  the  four  principal 
persons  of  the  Cathedral,  the  archdeacons  (Robert  Grosseteste 
probably  for  one),  and  other  canons. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  Whit-Monday,  May  17th,  1220,  the 
coronation  of  King  Henry  took  place  at  Westminster,  and  on 
July  7th  the  remains  of  St.  Thomas  (Becket)  were  solemnly 
translated  at  Canterbury.  In  August  a  three  days'  general  chapter 
was  held ;  but  before  the  month  was  out  Dean  Adam,  of  Ilehester, 
died  suddenly  at  Sunning  and  was  buried  in  capella  nova,  at 
Salisbury,  and  William  de  Wenda,  the  precentor,  was  elected  in  his 
place  as  dean. 
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In  1222  Edmund  Rich,  of  Abingdon,  succeeded  Abraham  as 
Treasurer  of  Sarum,  wliich  had,  as  it  was  said,  a  Poore  bishop  but 
a  Rich  treasurer ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  35  or  36  canons  who  were 
present  upon  the  great  occasion  when,  upon  Michaelmas  Eve,  28th 
September,  1225,  Bp.  Richard  Poore  dedicated  three  altars  in  the 
"  new  basilica,"  where  he  was  joined  by  Henry,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  a  former  canon,  and  on  Michaelmas  Day  itself  by  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  Ralph  de  Neville, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  and  four  other  bishops.  Otho  also  came  from 
Rome.  And  in  October  (Wednesday,  October  21st,  1225)  King 
Henry  III.,  who  heard  mass  in  state  ("  gloriose:"  or  does  it  mean 
"  Mass  of  the  Glorious  Virgin,"  which  Bp.  Poore  had  started,  and 
for  which  that  Bishop  presented  a  pair  of  candlesticks  which  had 
been  provided  by  a  legacy).  The  King  offered  ten  marcs  of  silver 
and  a  silken  cloth  ;  and  Herbert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  "  vowed 
to  give  a  golden  gospel  book  or  text,  enriched  with  relics  of  divers 
saints,  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  as  a  contribution 
to  the  New  Work."  This  was  duly  brought  next  day,  and  was 
offered  "  on  the  altar  of  the  New  Work,"  and  then  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  (St.  Edmund),  the  Dean  retaining 
a  key.  On  Innocents'  Day,  December  28th,  1225,  the  King 
brought  a  ring  with  a  ruby,  a  silken  cloth,  and  a  golden  cup,  and 
after  mass  he  desired  the  Dean  tD  have  the  jewel  and  ring  inserted 
in  the  justiciary's  "  text."  It  is  mentioned  also  that  on  October 
5th  the  Bishop  procured  a  seven  years'  grant  to  himself  in  trust  for 
the  Works  of  all  unappropriated  offerings  and  oblations  made  there 
and  the  entire  keepership  of  "  that  new  altar  and  that  new  chapel," 
promising  that  the  all  should  revert  to  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
oblations  of  all  the  altars  to  the  use  of  the  common  fund,  as  had 
been  the  custom  at  Sarum  [from  St.  Osmund's  time]. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  former  Treasurer's  inventories, 
which  relate  in  part  to  the  vestments  and  other  ornaments  or 
church  furniture  which  were  gathered  while  the  Chapter  was  at 
Old  Sarum,  and  in  some  part  to  preparations  made  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  the  New  Work,  which  was  already  planned  and  in 
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course  of  building.  I  will  mention  a  few  items',  which  I  select 
from  the  long  lists. 

In  List  I.  : — Ornaments  inventoried  in  1214  and  1220. 

Among  processional  crosses,  there  is  one  for  Sundays.  An  arm 
of  St.  Aldhelm.  Several  feretories  with  relics,  one  called  St. 
Boniface's.  A  vessel  containing  oil  of  St.  Katharine  (no  doubt 
from  her  tomb  at  Sinai).  A  gold  ring  for  the  Boys'  feast  (Inno- 
cents' Day,  or  possibly  that  of  St.  Nicholas).  A  fan  of  silver  given 
by  the  Bishop.  Two  ampuls  [for  holy  oils],  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  (Were  these  given  by  Bishop  Poore  while  he  held 
that  see,  or  by  his  successor,  who  attended  the  laying  the  stones, 
and  in  whose  diocese  Canon  Luke  made  collections  1)  Four 
cruets  of  gold  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  Two  crystal  cruets 
adorned  with  gold  at  the  top.  A  silver  crown  with  three  silver 
chains,  with  a  dove  of  silver  for  the  Eucharist.  Nine  candlesticks 
of  enamel,  and  two  of  tin,  and  two  of  iron.  Three  copes  which 
belonged  to  Bishop  Roger  [who  died  in  1139].  One  cope  given 
by  the  Archbishop.  Another,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  A 
pall  given  by  the  Lord  Bp.  H[erbert]  at  St.  Osmund's  tomb. 
Two  palls  before  ("coram")  the  principal  altar,  one  over-altar  pall 
of  silk  embroidered,  one  of  white  silk  diaper,  with  two  over-altar 
cloths  of  the  same  kind  (used)  on  feasts  of  B.  Mary  (superaltarihus 
in  the  MS.  here  seems  to  me  to  have  an  adjectival  force).  A 
chasuble  which  was  St.  Osmund's.  A  silk  cloth  before  the  altar, 
the  gift  of  King  Richard,  with  elephants  ;  another  before  the 
greater  [or  high]  altar,  the  gift  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Item,  an  old 
cloth  at  the  altar  of  St.  Martin's,  and  two  other  old  ones,  the  gift 
of  the  countess  [Ela].  An  ark  (or  chest)  bound  with  iron,  well 
suited  for  charters  and  relics,  nigh  the  principal  altar.  Item,  a 
long  chest,  in  like  manner,  of  iron,  in  which  of  old  time  the 
(golden)  super-altar  was  kept.    One  coffer  in  the  vestry  (vestiario). 

In  the  second  list  (offerings  given  in  Treasurer  Abraham's 
days) : — A  precious  vessel  of  silver  in  which  the  Eucharist  is  laid 
up  (reponitur),  the  gift  of  Bp.  H[erbert,  who  died  in  1216], 
Item,  two  silver  cruets,  from  the  same  donor.    Two  silver  cruets, 
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the  gift  of  Dean  Adam  [who  died  in  1220].  Two  palls,  the  gift 
of  Bp.  R[ichard  Poore]  at  his  inthronization  [in  1217].  Two 
palls,  the  gift  of  K.  Henry,  the  son  of  K.  John. 

Then  there  is  the  third  [fragmentary]  list : — "  These  are  the 
ornaments  delivered  over  by  Abraham  the  Treasurer  to  serve  for 
divers  altars  in  the  church  of  Sarum  (I  quote  the  headings) — 

1.  At  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter. 

2.  At  the  Altar  of  All  Saints. 

3.  At  the  Altar  of  St.  Stephen. 

4.  At  the  Altar  of  Blessed  Nicholas. 

5.  At  the  Altar  of  Blessed  Mary  Magdalen. 

6.  At  the  Altar  of  Blessed  Thomas  the  Martyr." 
And  there  the  fragment  ends. 

Abraham  de  Winton  was  succeeded  by  St.  Edmund  Rich  as 
Treasurer  in  1222,  so  that  is  the  latest  date  which  we  can  give  to 
the  list.  I  said  that  provision  was  made  by  that  time  for  "  six 
altars  at  least ; "  for  there  are  two  leaves  wanting  in  the  Osmund 
Register  which  the  Bishop  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  before  it 
was  rebound  at  Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Jenkinson's  care.  Five  of 
the  names  of  altars  carry  us  round  the  Lady  Chapel  in  regular 
order  from  north  to  south,  as  you  will  see  in  the  diagram  which 
has  been  prepared  by  a  former  pupil  of  Miss  Douglas,  at  the 
Godolphin  School,  and  so  into  the  south-eastern  aisle  or  limb ; 
thus,  1,  St.  Peter's  altar,  sometimes  called  the  altar  of 
the  Apostles  (No.  5  on  the  diagram,  where  the  Gorges  monument 
now  stands).  2.  All  Hallows  (which  has,  in  other  documents,  the 
alternative  titles  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Salve  altar)  that  is  at 
the  extreme  east  (No.  6  on  the  diagram),  where  is  the  Holy  Table 
now  in  use  for  certain  services  out  of  choir.  3.  St.  Stephen's, 
sometimes  known  as  the  altar  of  (all)  the  Martyrs  (No.  8 
on  the  plan),  where  the  Seymour  monument  now  stands.  Then  in 
the  small  south-east  transept  (which  balances  this  one  where  we 
are  now  met)  come  the  4th  and  5th  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  list 
(Nos.  9  and  10  on  our  diagram),  the  altar  of  Blessed  Nicholas,  and 
the  altar  of  Blessed  Mary  Magdalene. 
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The  list  of  ornaments  (so  far  as  it  is  extant)  carries  us  no  further 
to  the  soutli  ;  but  it  makes  a  fresh  beginning  on  the  north  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  great  N.W.  transept  with  an  altar  dedicated,  or 
ready  to  be  dedicated,  in  honour  of  the  then  comparatively  modern 
but  highly  reputed  saint,  the  great  Archbishop  Becket,  who  had 
been  slain  at  Canterbury,  29th  January,  1170,  just  50  years  before, 
The  altar  of  St.  Thomas  is  at  No.  17  in  the  diagram.  And  it 
should,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  just  at  the  end  of  Treasurer 
Abraham's  time  that  the  solemn  translation  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr's  relics  took  place  at  Canterbury.  Now  the  question  arises  : 
Supposing  that  we  had  the  missing  pages  of  the  Osmund  Register, 
a  document  which  is  contemporary  with  the  building  of  this  church, 
should  we  have  any  more  altars  mentioned  than  these  six  1  It  is 
almost  certain  that  there  must  have  been  one  more  such  altar 
besides  those  whereof  I  have  quoted  the  names  from  the  pages 
which  are  extant,  and  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  there  were 
three,  or  even  five  or  six  more,  irrespective  of  the  high  altar.  For, 
first,  I  would  ask  was  there  no  altar  beside  that  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  in  the  great  north-west  transept  1  If  there  were  one  at 
that  date  (as  in  later  times  there  were  there,  as  we  shall  see,  pro- 
bably two  altars  (certainly  one)  besides  St.  Thomas',  namely,  St. 
Edmund's  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's),  then  that  one  must  of 
course  have  been  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  Cathedral  Church  the 
altar  of  St.  John  Baptist,  known  as  the  Altar  of  Relics,  which  is 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  will  of  Robert  de  Kareville  (in  1267). 
He  was  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Edmund.  Of  course  the  fact  that  a  relics  altar  existed  in  1267 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  there  was  such  an  altar  provided, 
projected,  or  provisionally  furnished  in  1220  ;  but  it  needs  no 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  the  other  altar  in  the  great 
transept  on  this  side  of  the  church  was  not  as  yet  dedicated  in 
memory  of  Edmund  the  Confessor,  because  at  the  time  of  Treasurer 
Abraham  he  was  not  as  yet  a  canonized  saint  or  even  a  canon, 
but  a  singularly  virtuous  young  man  teaching  Aristotle  at  Oxford. 
I  think,  then,  that  there  was  a  relics  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
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designed  for  the  nearer  end  of  the  north-west  transept ;  and  I 
think  it  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  already  in  like 
manner  in  plan,  and  presently  in  existence,  altars  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Michael,  and  perhaps  also  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  them 
in  the  great  south-west  transept,  but  I  cannot  give  positive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  these  dedications  here  until  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  Still  I  would  ask  the  Sub-Dean,  in  the  Dean's  un- 
avoidable absence,  or  Mr.  Doran  Webb,  or  anyone  else  who  can 
speak  with  authority,  whether  the  stones  out  of  the  work  (in  the 
shape  of  piscinas  and  aumbries)  do  not  speak  of  altars  already 
prepared  or  proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  1  But 
pray  look  around  you  here  in  this  smaller  or  north-east  transept. 
Have  we  not  here  the  signs  of  provision  for  two  altars'?  We  call 
this  sometimes,  in  modern  days,  the  Morning  Prayer  Chapel,  and 
thus  it  is  marked  in  Coney's  plan,  drawn,  I  believe,  in  1830,  and 
engraved  in  the  latest  Monasticon  in  1846,  and  represented  as 
being  even  at  that  time  provided  with  a  holy  table  (the  other,  by 
the  way,  being  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  Lady  Chapel),  though 
neither  of  these  two  appears  in  the  plan  cir.  1733.  Now,  in  this 
chapel  or  transept  where  we  are  there  were  two  altars  ;  the  one  of 
St.  Martin,  the  other  of  St.  Katharine.  Speaking  generally,  St. 
Katharine  (of  11th  century  cultus),  like  St.  Margaret  (of  12th 
century  cultus)  in  the  south  transept,  was  of  sufficient  standing  to 
be  honoured  in  the  earliest  days  of  Salisbury.  And  St.  Martin 
(like  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  earliest  dedications  introduced  in 
England),  without  all  manner  of  doubt  had  an  altar  here  to  the 
northward  of  the  choir  while  Richard  Poore  was  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  For,  though  the  Treasurer's  list  of  church  furniture,  so 
far  as  it  still  remains  unmutilated  in  the  Osmund  Register,  does  not 
name  the  altar  of  St.  Martin  under  a  specific  heading  like  the 
others,  yet  it  is  expressly  named  four  or  five  times  on  other  pages 
of  the  same  register,  namely,  in  the  Consuetudinary,  or  Book  of 
Customs,  in  which  Bp.  Richard  Poore  explained  the  institutions 
of  St.  Osmund  in  such  a  manner  as  would  suit  the  new  and  rising 
church  of  Salisbury,  which  customs  are  now  in  the  course  of 
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reprinting  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  under  the  editorship 
of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Walter  Howard  Erere.  There  it  appears  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century  the  Treasurer  Avas  bound  to 
provide  a  mortarium,  or  large  night  light,  to  burn  every  night 
throughout  the  year  before  the  altar  of  St.  Martin  (and  another 
before  the  west  doors  of  the  choir  entrance)  till  mattins  were  done. 
Also  that  this  altar  was  the  first  to  be  visited  by  a  procession  between 
nones  and  mass  in  Lent  through  the  door  of  the  presbytery  ;  also 
that  before  mattins  on  Easter  Day  this  altar  was  to  be  the  place  to 
which  the  Bishop  and  Dean  were  to  carry  the  cross  from  the 
sepulchre  on  Easter  morning.  On  that  occasion  they  went  out 
of  the  choir  by  the  south  door,  and  so  went  round,  as  the  Exeter 
Ordinate  more  plainly  states,  returning  through  the  midst  of  the 
choir,  and  then  going  out  again  by  the  north  door  to  "  an  altar  on 
the  north,"  as  the  Breviary  distinctly  says,  and  the  printed 
Processionale  bears  witness. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  according  to  a  rubric  in  another  part 
of  the  Breviary  (L,  pp.  clxvii.,  clxviii.)  apropos  of  censing  altars 
at  Magnificat,  the  altars  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Katharine,  and  St.  Peter 
(or  the  Apostles),  on  the  north  are  mentioned  as  corresponding  to 
those  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Stephen  on  the 
south,  with  the  "  altar  of  Holy  Trinity,  which  is  called  Salve"  (at 
the  extreme  east),  as  the  meeting  point  between  them.  And  the 
last-named  is,  in  the  parallel  section  of  Sarum  Customs  (No.  23), 
stvled  "  altare  Omnium  Sanctorum  quod  dicitur  Salve." 

As  to  the  number  of  altars  at  Salisbury  about  the  year  1222, 
Mr.  Maiden,  to  whose  kind  communications  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  as  well  as  for  his  special  help  in 
arranging  my  material  for  to-day,  I  have  been  and  am  indebted 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  will  of  the  Treasurer  Robert  de 
Kareville  in  1267,  where  the  sum  of  £7  is  bequeathed  to  purchase 
fourteen  silver  cruets  (phialas),  so  that  each  altar  may  have  a  pair 
to  serve  it,  honouring  God,  and  keeping  his  memory  green. 

I  confess  that  if  this  stood  alone  I  should  say  that  there  had 
been  at  that  date  no  more  than  seven  altars  ;  but  as  our  documen- 
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tary  evidence  obliges  me,  I  cannot  reckon  less  than  nine  as  either 
existing  or  in  course  of  preparation,  and  this  without  including 
High  Altar,  Parish  Altar,  and  two  others  "which  I  will  mention 
anon.  To  begin  with  (1)  Peter  and  Apostles,  (2)  All  Saints, 
Trinity,  or  Salve,  (3)  Stephen  and  Martyrs,  (4)  Nicholas,  (5)  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  (6)  Thomas  Martyr — i.e.,  the  six  mentioned 
in  what  I  call  the  fragment — then  St.  Martin's  Altar,  which  is 
mentioned  incidentally  under  the  head  of  cloths  (panni),  as  is  the 
Altare  majus  in  another  list  of  Treasurer  Abraham's  days  in  1214 
or  1222,  and  the  so-called  "  Parish  Altar,"  which  I  fancy  was  in 
the  nave,  all  eight  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Osmund  Register 
besides  the  High  Altar  of  the  Assumption,  which  certainly  was 
dedicated  by  Archbishop  Boniface  before  the  year  1267,  namely, 
on  the  29th  or  30th  of  September,  1258.*  Then  it  was.  I  believe, 
about  the  year  1265  that  Nicholas  of  St.  Quintin  gave  an  annual 
rent  charge  of  five  marcs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  to 
celebrate  mass  for  the  workmen  of  the  said  fabric  and  others 
coming  to  hear  it  daily  at  morn  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cross  assigned 
to  the  said  fabric. 

This,  I  take  it,  was  either  the  same  as  the  morning  altar  in  the 
nave,  which  Mr.  Maiden  proves  to  have  been  on  the  north  side,  the 
second  bay  westward  from  the  north-west  leg  of  the  tower.  If  it 
be  insisted  that  the  morning  altar  in  the  nave  had  a  dedication  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  there  was  more  than  one  Morrow  Mass  altar,  for  which 
a  precedent  may  be  found  in  other  churches,  and  in  that  case  I 
would  conjecture  that  the  altar  of  Holy  Rood  was  on  the  stone 
choir  screen,  if  such  a  structure  was  already  erected,  above  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  or  else  I  would  point  to  instances  here  and 
elsewhere  where  one  altar  had  a  plurality  of  dedication  titles. 

*  In  my  own  opinion  the  site  of  the  present  altar  (No.  "[1]"  in  the 
diagram)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  that  of  the  original  High  Altar  than 
the  position  further  westward,  No.  2  in  the  diagram,  at  the  intersection 
of  choir  and  transept,  'which  Canon  Rich.  Jones  proposed  to  assign 
for  it* 
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[Since  I  read  this  paper  Mr.  Maiden  has  found  in  a  deed  of  gift 
of  John  Chaundeler,  senior,  dated  4th  Aug.,  1406,  among  the 
Chapter  Muniments  at  Salisbury,  Press  4,  Division  3,  'Uterae' 
explicit  mention  of  two  morning  altars,  called  '  alt are  malutinale' 
and  1  secundum  altar e  matulinale,'  where  there  was  a  daily  mass  in 
aurora.]* 

There  were  at  Evesham  two  altars  of  the  Cross,  and  two  (if  not 
three)  of  that  same  dedication  at  Wells.  Moreover,  at  Lincoln,  at 
all  events,  the  Morrow  Mass  was  at  different  altars  at  different 
dates,  pro  arbitrio  Decani  et  Capituli.  See  my  Notes  on  Mediaeval 
Services  (T.  Baker,  London,  1898),  pp.  16,  187. 

The  will  of  Treasurer  Karevill  aforesaid  included  a  bequest  in 
12G7  to  paint  the  fabric  or  workmanship  above  the  cross  on  high 

*  I  may  add  that  when  the  organ-case  "was  in  course  of  replacement  in 
July,  1898,  at  Lincoln,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  rood-loft  there,  which  are  usually  hidden  from 
sight.  The  pulpitum  is  a  half  octagon,  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
person  if  necessary.  It  is  mounted  by  three  broad  stone  steps,  the  middle 
portion  of  them  having  been  hacked  away  when  an  organ  was  erected  in 
1826.  The  pulpitum  is  of  original  oak,  of  about  the  date  of  the  stalls 
(1380).  It  has  been  altered  in  the  present  centmy  to  support  gilded  organ 
pipes.  It  overhangs  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  was  adapted  for 
singing  eastward  (?tot  towards  the  nave).  Mr.  Logsdail  assures  me,  but  I 
was  in  Lincoln  too  late  to  see  this,  that  there  were  supports  for  book- 
desks  on  the  angles  ajfeove  the  dean's  and  the  precentor's  stalls,  as  for  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  upper  step  or  platform,  being  wider  than  the 
pulpitum,  would  hold  several  singers  if  required.  There  is  a  still  longer 
stone  bench  with  its  back  towards  the  nave,  where  they  could  sit  hidden 
by  the  western  parapet  of  the  screen  till  it  was  time  to  mount  the  stone 
platform  in  front  of  them.  Possibly  a  crucifix  may  have  stood  where  the 
steps  have  long  since  been  hewn  away  partially.  I  do  not  now  think 
that  there  was  ever  an  altar  on  the  screen  at  Lincoln.  But  as  the 
western  face  of  that  screen  required  to  be  re-adorned  by  the  clever 
Lincoln  stone-carver,  James  Pink,  cir.  1770,  we  may  give  some  credence 
to  a  tradition  that  there  had  once  been  images  of  the  Passion  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  choir  from  the  nave  ;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  (as  was  clearly  the  case  with  the  later  stone  screen  at  Tattershall, 
in  Lincolnshire)  there  may  have  been  likewise  an  altar  and  piscina  on 
each  side,  against  the  west  face  of  the  screen,  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway,  the  carved  histories  of  the  Passion  making  reredosses  to  these 
two  altars  which  were  in  the  nave,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  beneath 
the  lantern  of  the  Kood  (or  "  Broad  ")  Tower. 
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(elevatum) .*  Then  we  must  not  forget  to  count,  among  altars 
already  existing  at  Salisbury  in  1267,  the  Relics  Altar,  near  which 
Karevill  himself  desired  to  be  buried,  and  to  which  he  made  a 
special  bequest. 

That  the  Altar  of  Relics  (at  least  in  the  15th  century)  had  the 
title  also  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Altar  we  know  from  a  MS. 
which  was  written  for  use  in  this  church,  and  which  still  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Whether  this  altar  had  that 
dedication  in  the  13th  century  I  cannot  satisfactorily  decide. 

Again,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund 
the  Confessor  in  the  north  transept  (he  was  canonised  in  1246) 
would  be  still  wanting  twenty  years  after  his  canonisation,  unless 
it  were  that  the  prophet  was  so  far  without  honour  in  his  own 
country.  An  altar  of  St.  Edmund  certainly  was  in  existence 
within  four  years  after  Karevill's  death  ;  and  the  presumption 
perhaps  may  be  that  it  was  already  in  existence  in  1267.  So,  on 
the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  seven  altars  to  which  he  bequeathed 
cruets  for  wine  and  water  were  not  the  cnly  ones  then  in  existence, 
but  were  either  the  set  of  seven  round  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
church  or  else  a  set  of  seven  altars  arranged  across  the  church  on 
the  line  of  the  great  transept.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
among  the  earlier  list  of  ornaments  already  provided  or  in  charge 
in  the  time  of  Treasurer  Abraham,  about  1222,  "the  altar  of 
St.  Peter  had  a  pair  of  cruetSj 

All  Hallows  had  a  pair  of  silver  cruets  given  by  Succentor  John 

(he  flourished  about  1198—1212), 
St.  Stephen  had  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  copper, 
St.  Nicholas  had  a  pair  of  tinnen  cruets, 

(Mary  Magdalen  had  apparently  neither  candlesticks  nor  cruets), 
St.  Thomas  Martyr  had  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  brass  and  a  pair 
of  cruets  of  tin. 

*  In  a  smaller  church  in  Lincolnshire,  Coates  by  Stow  (St.  Edith's), 
there  remained,  until  the  rood-loft  -was  repaired  a  few  years  ago,  painted 
boards,  right  and  left  of  the  place  where  the  cross  must  once  have  been, 
shutting  out  the  vista  farther  to  the  east  from  the  nave. 
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Possibly  those  four  older  pairs  of  phials  still  remained  to  he 
supplemented  by  the  seven  silver  pairs. 

Besides  these  there  was  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew,  known  also  as 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  stood  in  the  nave  on  the  south 
side  "  towards  the  way  to  the  cloisters."  (See  No.  xiv.  in  the 
diagram.)  We  know  that  a  few  months  before  Abp.  Boniface  came 
to  dedicate  the  High  Altar  of  the  Assumption  and  sundry  other 
altars  at  Salisbury  in  1258,  the  old  Dean,  Robert  de  Hertford  or 
Wodeford,  died.  Being  desirous  to  partake  still  in  the  prayers  of 
his  brethren,  he  had  by  his  will  in  1256  given  directions  to  found 
a  chantry  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  benefactors  and  all 
canons  of  Sarum  and  all  faithful  souls ;  and  one  of  the  Priest 
Yicars  was  to  be  appointed  to  do  the  service,  and  to  have  40s.,  i.e., 
three-fifths  of  the  annual  income  of  5  marcs,  which  the  Abbess  of 
Wilton  was  liable  to  pay.  JSTow  it  was  not  the  custom  as  yet  to 
build  a  chantry  chapel  and  set  up  a  new  altar  in  it;  but  the 
custom  in  the  13th  century  was  to  give  an  endowment,  and  to  ask 
the  authorities  to  assign  that  the  service  should  be  performed  in 
its  proper  turn;  the  requisite  mass  at  some  altar  already  dedicated, 
and  the  evensong  and  mattins  or  Dirge  of  the  Dead  in  some  con- 
venient place.  Sometimes  very  naturally  a  preference  would  be 
given  to  the  altar  near  which  the  deceased  was  buried,  and  he 
would  sometimes  express  a  desire  as  to  his  burial  place,  possibly 
with  a  special  devotion  to  some  particular  saint  or  other  dedica- 
tion, although  it  was  not  always  found  convenient  to  carry  out 
such  intimations  precisely.  However,  in  the  case  of  Dean  Robert 
de  Hertford,  although  the  place  for  his  vicar  chaplain's  service 
("  annudle"  as  it  was  called)  is  not  specified  in  the  actual  warding 
of  the  deeds  themselves,  it  is  named  as  being  "  ad  altare  beati 
Andreae  "  in  the  heading  to  one  of  them,  as  it  is  entered  in  the 
so-called  "  Osmund"  Register,  and  the  date  is  30th  March,  1256. 
So  I  think  there  may  have  been  an  altar  of  St.  Andrew  already  at 
that  date. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  usual  for  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  make  an  order  as  to  the  assignment  of 
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chantry  masses  of  constant  weekly  occurrence,  which  were  some- 
times called  "  missae  ctirrentes"  The  authorities  fixed  a  list  of 
these  for  one  year,  specifying  by  name  what  chaplains  were  to  say 
mass  at  what  altar,  for  whose  souls'  repose,  and  directing  the 
precise  order  of  succession  in  which  each  was  bound  to  celebrate, 
beginning  after  the  "  morrow  mass,"  which  was  at  an  early  hour 
when  it  was  light,  and  the  last  (or  last  but  one)  ending  before  the 
high  mass,  usually  about  11  o'clock.  I  have  a  transcript  of  four 
such  lists  for  Salisbury,  dated  respectively  A.D.  1348,  1435,  1468, 
and  1473.  Even  at  the  latest  of  these  dates  the  number  of 
chantries  was  no  more  than  13,  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  having 
more  than  one  mass,  and  employing  accordingly  more  than  one 
chaplain.  This  number  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  total 
number  of  chantries  which  were  left  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  at 
Lincoln  even  after  amalgamations  into  groups  of  those  which  had 
poor  endowments  there  were  effected.  At  St.  Paul's,  in  1391, 
some  58  or  59  chantries  were  united  into  a  number  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  the  outside  as  33,  or  (on  a  different  principle  of 
classification)  may  be  stated  as  27.  In  1547  there  were 
36  chantries  there,  served  by  52  or  53  chaplains,  some  of  whom 
lived  in  a  mansion  called  "  the  Presteshous,"  founded  for  them, 
while  the  remainder  occupied  chambers  belonging  to  their 
respective  chantries,  as  the  late  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  has  told  as. 

At  Salisbury,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  learn,  the  number  of 
established  chantries  was  never  very  high,*  although  the  names  of 

*  The  chantry  furniture  '  in  our  Lady  Church  of  Saruni  '  sold  to 
Thomas  Chaffyne,  of  Mere,  15th  June,  2  Edw.  VI.,  in  1548  (apart  from 
goods  and  ornaments  from  the  chantries,  free  chapels,  gilds,  and 
fraternities  in  other  places  in  the  county  of  Wilts)  had  belonged  to  these 
ten  (Nos.  7-16),  which  are  named  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Jackson's  paper  in  the 
Wiltshire  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.,  1SS5  : — Lord  Walter  Hungerford's 
Chauntrys  [died  Aug.,  1449].  Robert  Hungerford  Chauntre  [d.  18th  May, 
1459].  Bysshoppe  Gyles  Chauntre  [d.  13th  Dec,  1262].  Andrew 
Holse's  [d.  1470].  Clowne's  [d.  24th  Sept.,  1378].  Blounsdon's  [d.  1316]. 
Byshoppe  Waltham's  [</.  17th  Sept.,  1395].  Byshoppe  Andeley's  [d. 
23rd  Aug.,  1524].  (The  Free  Chapel  of  Alton)  and  Beauchamp's  Chapel 
[d.  4th  Nov.,  1481]. 
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many  friends  of  the  Church  were  from  time  to  time  registered 
in  the  martyrology,  the  kalendar,  or  orbit  lists,  or  were  recited 
at  the  Bidding  of  the  Bedes  on  Sunday  mornings,  as  some  of 
them  now  are  commemorated  at  an  annual  service  in  memory 
of  Founders,  Benefactors,  and  Worthies  which  is  in  part  derived 
from  the  MS.  Processional  still  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

Some  years  ago  Canon  Rich  Jones,  when  he  was  treating  of  the 
subject  which  we  are  now  considering,  and  to  which  he  devoted 
some  attention,  appealed  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Sarum  Processionale. 
He  was  very  nearly  "  on  the  right  scent,"  as  we  say,  but  he 
unfortunately  went  off  on  a  wrong  trail.  He  appealed  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Processionale  printed  in  1502  and  other  years  for 
general  use  in  parish  churches,  &c,  but  failed  to  notice  that  the 
part  which  he  used  was  not  drawn  up  with  a  special  reference  to 
Salisbury,  but  was  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  case  of  any  church 
and  every  parish,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done,  or  at  least  to  give 
a  rational  and  intelligible  example  which  might  be  followed  or 
applied  mutatis  mutandis.  Whereas  if  only  he  had  looked  instead 
into  the  manuscript  Processionale  in  the  Cathedral  Library  drawn 
up  for  a  dignitary  here  about  1445-50,  he  would  have  found 
directions  for  visiting  the  altars  here  in  rotation,  as  it  is  detailed 
in  the  Orders  of  proceedings  at  the  Washing  of  the  Altars  on 
Maundy  Thursday  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  After  Dinner  let  the  clergy  meet  to  wash  the  altars.  First  of 
all  let  holy  water  be  made,  as  is  done  on  Sundays  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Nicholas  (No.  10)  apart  (' privatim').  Next  let  the  two 
principal  personages  be  got  ready  with  deacon,  sub-deacon,  and 
other  assistants,  as  the  Ordinal  directs,  and  let  them  approach  first 
the  High  altar  [No.  1  or  1  (i)  '  in  the  diagram]  which  is  dedicated 
in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  Blessed  Mary  (saying  the  proper 
Versicle  and  Collect)." 

A  hand  adds  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  very  little  later — 
(i.e.,  probably  about  the  year  1456,  when  Pope  Callixtus  III.  at 
last  decided  to  canonize  our  local  saint) — "  At  St.  Osmund's  altar 
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(No.  ii.)  Versicle  and  Collect."    (It  is  certain,  by  the  way,  from 
the  will  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford,  that  the  altar  of  St.  Osmund 
was  in  existence  by  or  before  1459.) 
Then  the  original  hand  proceeds  : — 

"  Then  let  us  all  go  out  by  the  north  door  of  the  choir  to  the 
Altar  of  '  St.  Martin '  (No.  3  I  should  have  said ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  go  against  local  tradition,  which  a  fine  coloured  glass  window  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  helps  to  perpetuate;  possibly,  therefore,) 
No.  4.  Then  to  St.  Katharine's,  which  is  the  other  altar  in  this 
chapel  in  the  north-east  transept  (No.  4,  No.  3).  "Then  let  them 
go  to  the  altar  of"  (the  scribe  had  first  written  "St.  Peter,"  but  he 
changed  it  to)  "the  Apostles."  This  alternative  title  for  No.  5  is 
well  established.  This  was  one  of  the  three  earliest  altars  dedicated 
in  Bishop  Poore's  time  before  the  Cathedral  choir  was  built,  and 
here  (at  least  about  1326),  capitular  masses  were  celebrated,  as 
well  as  the  chantry  masses  for  Bishop  William  of  York  and 
Chancellor  Ralph  of  York,  who  died  in  1256  and  1309  respec- 
tively. 

"Then  let  all  go  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  is  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  (capella  beate  Virginis),  (No.  6),  i.e.,  where  Bishop 
Richard  Poore  established  the  daily  Lady  Mass,  Salve,  Sanda 
parens. 

"  Then  let  them  go  to  St.  Stephen's  altar  (No.  8). 

"  Then  let  them  go  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (No.  9)." 

Here  the  slightly  later  hand,  which  had  written  at  the  foot  of 
the  previous  page,  inserts  another  suffrage  in  the  lower  margin 
overleaf : — 

"At  the  altar  of  All  Saints"  (No.  vii.)  The  original  hand 
begins  again,  turning  the  leaf  29  with  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas"  (No.  10  ;  i.e.,  where  the 
holy  water  was  blessed  at  first). 

Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Margaret  (No.  11). 

Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  (No.  12). 

Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  (No.  13). 

Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  (No.  xiv.) 
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In  1468  the,  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  the  deacon  is  mentioned  as 
having  heen  of  old  time  (dudum)  established  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church. 

I  must  tell  you  that  a  certain  grave-place  is  described  in  1443  as 
being  "  at  the  image  of  St.  Christopher  right  in  the  corner  nearest  to 
the  altar  of  St.  Andrew  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  corner  is  on  the 
way  to  the  cloister  entrance and  leave  was  given  to  put  up  a  gilt 
plate  (•  laminam  ')  on  which  was  engraved  an  image  of  our  Saviour. 
Mr.  Maiden  has  pointed  out  an  incised  stone  (which  may  be  the  mat- 
rix of  this  lamina)  close  to  the  angle  of  the  wall.  Other  documents 
speak  of  this  altar  of  St.  Andrew  being  in  the  south  part  of  the  nave. 

Our  Processionale  continues  : — 

"  And  then  at  the  altar  of  St.  George  and  St.  Denys."  This,  I 
suppose,  is  No.  xv.  Mr.  Maiden  has  found  a  record  of  the  dedica- 
tion 10th  April,  1434,  of  the  altar  of  J.  Chitterne  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary  and  the  blessed  martyrs  Denys  and  Lawrence,  "  inter  col- 
umpnas  in  navi  ecclesiae."  Now  as  there  was  already  an  altar  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  another  part  of  the  church  (No.  12),  I  conjecture 
— it  is  a  mere  guess — that  this  altar  of  St.  Denys  and  St.  Lawrence 
came  for  a  time  to  be  called  that  of  St.  Denys  merely,  but  that 
presently,  when  the  municipal  gild  of  St.  George,  founded  in  1306, 
moved  the  authorities  to  couple  with  St.  Denys  of  France  the  name 
of  their  patron,  St.  George  of  England  (whose  feast  was  a  great 
occasion  in  Salisbury)  and  to  assign  a  niche  to  him,  this  altar, 
originally  of  St.  Denys  and  St.  Lawrence,  acquired  the  title  of  St. 
Denys  and  St.  George. 

"  Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cross  (the  Holy  Rood)  which  is  called 
the  Works'  Altar  (or  Altar  of  the  Fabric) ; "  i.e.,  No.  16,  where  an 
early  morning  mass  for  the  souls  of  benefactors  or  contributors  to 
the  fabric  was  established  in  1265  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Cathedral  workmen.  This  altar,  as  I  said,  may  have  been  on  the 
rood-screen  or  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  under  the  tower  and  before 
the  great  crucifix  or  rood. 

"Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas,"  No.  17.  This  altar, 
mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Osmund  Register,  was  near 
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the  little  north  door,  outside  which  was  "  Saint  Thomas  of  Canter- 
burie  Crosse."  Here  a  weekly  mass  ("  Lcetabitur  justus")  was  said 
(H398 — 1472)  on  Tuesdays,  in  commemoration  of  St.  Thomas 
(1472-3),  and  another  mass  ("  Cibavit")  in  commemoration  of 
the  Eucharist. 

"Then  at  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund  the  Confessor"  (No.  18), 
founded,  as  I  said,  about  1246. 

"Then  let  all  go  to  the  Relics  Altar,  which  is  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (No.  19),  before  which  altar  shall 
be  sung  the  Respond,  'The  deceitful  compassed  me  about,'  &c, 
and  the  Collect  Praesta,  quaesumus,  Omnipotens  Deus,  ut  familiaP 

"The  washing  of  the  altars  being  ended,  let  all  retire  to  the 
Chapter  House  to  do  the  Maundy  there,  i.e.,  for  the  washing  of 
the  feet  and  the  sharing  of  the  Loving  Cup." 

Before  we  leave  this  chapel  *  you  will  notice  in  the  central  part 
of  the  wall  behind  you  a  stone  doorway  worked  in  between  the 
earlier  and  more  beautiful  wings,  fragments  of  the  stone  choir 
screen  which  James  Wyatt,  the  architect,  removed  about  a  century 
ago  to  place  them  in  this  other  beautiful  but  incongruous  position 
(as  a  modiste  two  or  three  years  ago  may  have  taken  the  beautiful 
wing  plumage  of  a  bird  to  insert  it  in  another  beautiful  structure 
for  which,  I  think,  it  was  not  originally  designed).  That  doorway 
once  led  from  the  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  into  a  chantry  chapel 
called  Bishop  Beauchamp's  Chapel  until  it  was  removed  here  by 
Wyatt  and  pieced  up  between  the  two  halves  of  the  stone  screen 
which  he  took  from  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  where  in  more 
recent  times  the  present  metal  screen  has  been  placed. 

I  shall  ask  the  Sub-Dean,  Dr.  Bourne,  who  will  conduct  us 
round  the  Church  directly  I  have  finished  this  paper,  to  tell  us 
about  the  Robert  Hungerford  Chantry  "of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ, 
and  his  Most  Blessed  Mother  Mary  "  (B),  Bishop  Beauchamp's 
Chantry  (C),  neither  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are  now  any  longer 
standing,  since  they  were  removed  in  1784.    Also  the  grates  of 


This  paper  was  read  in  the  N.E.  or  "  Morning"  Chapel. 
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the  Walter  ITungerford  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  which  were 
removed  from  (P)  the  north-east  of  the  nave  tc  (Q)  the  south-east 
of  the  presbytery,  and  the  Bishop  Audley  Chapel  of  the  Assump- 
tion, founded  in  1520,  and  still  in  its  original  place  (at  A). 

I  must  pass  over  the  altars  named  at  the  bottom  of  my  list. 
Their  existence  is  not  attested  by  the  orders  for  washing  the  altars 
in  or  about  1445 — 70,  but  we  have  more  or  less  evidence  (in  some 
cases,  I  believe,  insufficient  evidence)  of  their  existence.  Dates 
which  I  enclose  in  parenthesis  are  the  earliest  mention  which  I 
have  found  of  the  altars  or  other  items  in  each  case  ;  some,  as  you 
will  have  seen,  are  earlier  than  Salisbury  Cathedral,  i.e.,  while  it 
was  in  embryo,  and  possibly  may  represent  what  there  was  at  Old 
Sarum.  I  don't  think  this  is  proved.  But  if  it  were  so,  we  might 
certainly  conclude  that  Salisbury  in  part  reproduced  Old  Sarum 
Church  in  material  parts  or  fittings,  as  well  as  in  the  fit  framing 
together  of  its  personnel  (by  Bishop  Poore,  as  well  as  by  Osmund  ; 
by  Moberly,  as  well  as  by  Hamilton)  that  epichoregia*  or  continuity 
and  solidarity  of  duties,  services,  and  offices,  contributed,  "minis- 
tered, and  built  up."  as  in  one  body,  of  society  as  well  as  of  fabric, 
by  that  which  every  member  and  joint  supplies,  from  choir  boy  to 
precentor  :  from  bell-ringer — nay,  rather  let  me  say,  from  child  and 
mother  at  the  parish  altar — to  the  Bishop  sitting  on  his  throne,  or 
standing  otherwhiles,  or  kneeling,  as  a  canon  among  his  brethren, 
at  the  Holy  Table,  if  not  immediately  beneath  the  painted  image 
of  our  Lord  in  glory,  yet  at  least  within  the  sight  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  in  heavenly  places.  Thus  both  he  and  they  combine  to 
illustrate  that  fulness  and  that  unity  in  service  which  was  so  dear 
to  Dr.  Benson,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  was 
brought  out  so  clearly  by  him  when  first  he  was  a  canon  at 
Lincoln,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  a  bishop  at  Truro,  in  his  idea 
of  the  ideal  cathedral  church  and  the  cathedral  body,  and  which 
was  by  him  presented,  in  a  form  so  real  and  living,  alike  in  his 
ministry  and  his  administration. 


*  Ephes.  iv.,  16. 
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(ii.)  or  2. 
IT. 

3. 


N.E.  aisle. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DIAGRAM  OF 
THE  CHURCH  AT  SALISBURY. 

[Dates  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  earliest  notices  which  have 
occurred  to  us.] 

[1]  or  1.    High  Altar  of  the  Assumption,  1258. 

(Majus  altare,  altare  principale,  elsewhere  1214 
—22.)    Probably  at  "[1]." 

N.B. — Space  behind  the  Altar. 
Altar  of  St.  Osmund,  1456. 
St.  Osmund's  tomb  (1733). 
Present  place  of  St.  Osmund's  grave  stone. 
St.  Martin  (1222) :  1214— 22, pannus* 
vetus. 

4.  St.  Katharine  (1387):  oleum  1214 
—22. 

5.  St.  Peter  and  Apostles,  1225.  Chapter 
Masses  here  (1326). 

6.  Holy  Trinity  (and  All  Saints)  in  the  Lady 
Salve,  or  Lady  Chapel,  1225.  |  Chapel. 

vii.  or  7.    All  Hallows  *  (1222)  1  (1460). 
8.    St.  Stephen  and  Martyrs,  1225. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  (1225).  j 
St.  Nicholas  (1222), 
St.  Margaret  (1407). 
St.  Lawrence  (1387). 
St.  Michael  (1445). 
St.  Andrew's  Altar  (1258). 

Altar  of   the  Holy  Ghost   (1291)  on 
South. 

St.  Dionysius.  "\ 
St.  Denys  and  St.  Lawrence,  1434.  Nave 
St.  George  and  St.  Denys  (1445).       >  and 

(St.  George's  Gild,  1306.)  Screen. 
Morning  Altar  (1387). 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
xiv. 


XV. 


aisle. 


Great  South 
Transept. 


the 
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on  (or  in  front 
of)  the  choir 
screen. 


Great  North 
Transept. 


Pavement  on  the  North  (1443),  given 
by  Canon  John  Caryter. 

(Missa  in  aurora  diei,  1319.) 

1  Morrow  Mass  Altar  of  St.  Mary  (1539) :  Mass 
of  Benefactors  Departed,  "  ad  altare  S.  Marie" 
(1468).    ?  Secundum  altare  matutinale  (1406). 

16.  St.  Cross  (Sarum,  1179). 
Altar  of  the  Works,  1265. 
Presbyter  matutinalis,  sive. 
Capellanus  parrochialis  (1468). 
1    Parish    Altar.  (Osmund 

Register,  fo.  lb.) 

17.  St.  Thomas,  Abp.  Martyr  f  1170 

(1222). 

18.  St.    Edmund,   Abp.    Confessor  f 

1240  (?  1246). 

19.  St.  John  Baptist's  Altar  (1445). 
Altar  of  Relics,  1267. 

A.    Bp.  Edmund  Audley's  Chapel  of  the  Assumption, 
founded  in  1520. 

IB.    Robert  Lord  Hungerford's  Chantry  Chapel  of 
our  Lord  and  B.  Mary,  1471. 
C.    Bp.  Ric.  Beauchamp's  Chantry,  1481. 
Sir  J.  Cheney's  Chapel. 

D.  Site  of  Bp.  Blyth's  tomb  f  1499.    Tomb  was 

removed,  and  blocks  porch  "  N  "  (also 
removed). 

E.  The  porch  of  St.  Stephen  (1587).* 

F.  The  Sacristy  (Vestibulum),  with  Treasury  (The- 

sauraria)  above  it.  The  Verger's  House, 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  the  eastern 
side,  has  been  for  many  years  removed. 

G.  Porch. 

*  Sfc*  Stephen's  Porch  was  called  "  St.  Peter's  Porch  "  in  the 
17th  century. 
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H.    The  Chapter  House,  "  Capitulum"  or  " Domus 

Capitularis." 
J.    Porta  Ganonicorum. 
K.    Ostium  Occidentale.    The  Blue  Porch. 
M.    The  Beautiful  Gate  (Speciosa)  (1443). 
N.    Ostium  parvum  horiale  (1473).     St.  Thomas' 

Porch. 

P.    Walter  Lord  Hungerford's  Chantry  "  grates." 

Chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  1449  ;  cf.  1468. 
Q.    Modern  site  of  "  P,"  removed  in  1778. 
R.    The  Font. 
S.    The  Cross. 

T.    The  Belfry,  taken  down  in  1751—92. 
V.    "St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  Crosse"  (1474). 
W.    The  Eagle. 

X.    ?  The  Lavatory  :  now  at  No.  4. 
Y.    The  Chancellor's  Consistory  Court,  south-west 
of  Nave. 

Z.    The  Nave  Pulpit,  "  What,  not  one  hour  ?  " 


Altar  of   St.    John   the   Evangelist   (1387)  ; 

possibly  (1256). 
[Altar  of  St.  Edmund,  K.  M.  (?  1335)  ;  its 

existence  at  Salisbury  doubtful.] 
Altar  of  St.  Edward  K.  M.  (1348). 
Altar  and  Mass  of  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  in 

the  K  Aisle  (1449). 
The  Altar  called  Jesianum  (or  in  Gesem)  (1461), 

the  matron's  altar. 
1  Chapel  of  St.  Anne  (1354).    J.  de  Camera 

precentor  f  1360. 
1  Altar  of  Holy  Innocents ;  at  Salisbury  the 

"  Salve  "  Altar  seems  to  have  been  used  in 

default.     See,  however,  No.  6,  Breviarium 

ad  usum  Sarum,  I.,  clxxvi.,  clxxvii. 
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a  a  marks  the  place  of  a  double  aumbry. 

ap     „  an  aumbry  and  piscina. 

p     „  a  single  piscina. 

pp      ,,  „    a  double  piscina. 


Note. — At  the  time  when  the  diagram  was  made  I  used  Roman 
numerals  to  distinguish  those  sites  about  which  I  felt  in  doubt.  I  have 
retained  this  distinction  in  the  revised  text  of  my  paper. 


Church  fells  of  §oxszt 


By  L.  B.  CLARENCE.* 

(Read  at  the  County  Museum,  Dorchester,  on  December  8th,  1897.) 


WILLINGLY  accept  the  invitation  to  contribute  a 
paper  about  Dorset  Church  Bells,  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  this  Society.  But  I  can 
only  introduce  the  subject  to  your  notice.  As  yet 
I  have  notes  about  the  bells  of  scarcely  a  third  of 
the  parishes,  and  much  has  still  to  be  done  in 
obtaining  and  comparing  impressions  from  the 
inscriptions  and  marks  of  the  surviving  mediaeval  bells.  To-day 
I  can  only  say  something  about  church  bells  in  general,  and  add  a 
few  illustrations  from  our  own  county.  I  would  interest  you  in 
the  mediaeval  bells,  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  churches. 
With  care  and  fair  handling  the  possible  life  of  a  good  bell  seems 
almost  limitless.  Our  forefathers  cast  very  noble  bells,  but  few  of 
the  very  old  bells  now  survive,  and  these  few  are  daily  becoming 
fewer.  I  wish  that  by  enlisting  your  interest  I  may  help  to 
save  some  of  the  survivors  from  unmerited  and  unnecessary 
destruction. 


*  The  writer  will  be  grateful  for  information  as  to  any  medioeval  bells 
still  existing  in  the  county. 
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County  histories  have  seldom  done  more  for  the  bells  than 
record  the  number  in  each  church,  or  perhaps  add  a  few  bald  notes 
which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  media3val  bells,  are  usually 
inaccurate  as  well  as  insufficient..  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
bells  have  received  more  attention.  An  account  of  the  bells  of 
Wiltshire  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago.  Sussex  followed  in 
1864,  then  Cambridgeshire,  Devon,  and  other  counties,  until  in 
1897  nineteen  English  counties  have  been  accounted  for,  and  one 
Scotch.  Scotland,  of  old  more  in  touch  with  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  numbers  among  her  fewer  bells  a  larger  proportion  of  bells 
imported  from  the  Continent.  In  England  there  were  so  many 
foundries,  casting  such  very  good  bells,  that  there  was  small 
temptation  to  seek  elsewhere.  A  few  bells  from  the  Low  Countries 
found  their  way  into  English  seaside  parishes  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  that  was  about  all.  I  have  not  as  yet 
encountered  any  such  foreigners  in  Dorset.  Hutchins  records  a 
tradition  that  the  old  Sherborne  tenor  came  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Tournay  ;  and  on  the  little  church  at  Catherston,  in  West  Dorset, 
there  hangs  a  Russian  bell,  brought  from  Sebastopol  after  the 
siege. 

Large  bells  were  cast  in  England  from  about  the  6th  century, 
the  earliest  founders  being  no  doubt  monastic.  Dunstan  concerned 
himself  with  bell-founding,  and  in  Henry  III.'s  reign  a  monk  of 
Evesham  penned  some  instructions  for  the  craft,  which  are  now  in 
the  library  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

You  know  that  a  bell  almost  always  bears  some  inscription,  some 
"posy,"  as  the  old  folk  used  to  say.  Before  the  Reformation  this 
would  be  some  invocation,  or  some  stave  in  honour  of  the  supposed 
beneficent  attributes  of  the  bells.  The  mediaeval  founders  also 
used  handsome  and  ornate  lettering,  elaborate  stops  between  words, 
and  shields  and  other  devices,  now  styled  foundry  stamps,  the 
trade-marks,  in  fact,  of  those  ancient  craftsmen.  The  mediaeval 
bells  are  seldom  inscribed  with  their  dates  or  founders'  names. 
Here  and  there  a  very  few  early  dated  bells  have  been  found — one 
at  Claughton,  in  Lancashire,  1296  ;  one  at  Cold  Ashby,  North 
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Hants,  1317  ;  and  two  at  Somercotes,  Lincolnshire,  1323.  At 
Caversfield,  in  Buckinghamshire,  there  were,  up  to  twenty  years 
ago,  two  bells,  the  oldest  yet  identified.  They  seemed  of  the  same 
make,  and,  one  of  them  bearing  the  names  of  the  donor  and  his 
wife,  a  search  in  the  Fines  and  Close  rolls  of  King  John's  reign 
fixed  their  date  as  about  1225.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  bell-loving 
antiquary  visited  the  church  and  took  casts  from  these  bells,  for 
soon  afterwards  the  bell  which  bore  the  donor's  name  was  re-cast. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  bell  now  exists  of  earlier  date  than  the 
13th  century.  I  have  seen  no  dated  bell  in  Dorset  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 6fch  century,  but  the  old  tenor  at  Pimperne, 
re-cast  in  1846,  is  said  to  have  borne  the  date  1417.  At 
Combepyne,  in  Devon,  scarce  a  mile  outside  our  county  boundary, 
hangs  a  bell  bearing  in  Lombardic  characters  of  a  somewhat 
plain  and  simple  type  this  inscription  : — "  Salvetnvncadamqvicvnta- 
creavitetadam."  There  is  no  stop  or  foundry  mark.  The  letters 
are  somewhat  small  and  encircle  the  bell  completely,  the  words  not 
being  separated.  I  think  this  may  be  an  early  14th  century  bell, 
or  possibly  even  13th.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  bell  in  Dorset  of 
such  seeming  age. 

The  earliest  bells  bear  Lombardic  letters.  In  the  15th  century 
the  Lombardic  became  more  ornamental,  and  the  black-letter 
character  was  introduced,  the  Lombardic  being  still  retained  for 
initial  letters  of  words.  To  some  extent  Lombardic  and  black- 
letter  inscriptions  overlap  each  other  in  date. 

Bingham's  Melcombe  Church  has  two  bells,  both  late  pre- 
Reformation,  and  bearing  in  the  main  the  same  marks  and  devices, 
but  the  inscription  on  one  is  Lombardic,  and  on  the  other  black- 
letter. 

The  Broad  Windsor  tenor  bears  a  Lombardic  inscription,  with  the 
foundry  stamp  of  Robert  Norton,  an  Exeter  16th  century  founder, 
of  whom  more  hereafter — a  stamp  which  elsewhere  I  have  only 
seen  on  black-letter  bells. 

Wambrook,  a  parish  lately  transferred  to  Somerset,  has  two 
Lombardic  bells  of  early  appearance,  one  bearing — "  Sanct  Andreu 
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is  mi  name,"  with  a  cross  flory,  and  the  other  "Maria  Plena 
Gracia  M." 

At  Alton  Pancras  I  saw  in  1864  a  seemingly  early  Lorn  bar  die 
hell,  with  a  cross  as  stop  ;  and  two  more  with  cross-crossletted 
stops  at  Mappowder  and  Hazelbury  Bryan.  Also  at  Cranborne  in 
1879  I  saw  one  similar  to  the  two  last. 

Of  probably  latish  Lombardic  bells  Silton  has  one,  with  the 
name  W.  Bidyck.  It  may  be  possible,  through  this  name,  to  date 
the  bell,  for  I  am  told  that  the  Bidycks  were  patrons  of  the  living 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  3rd  bell  at  Iwerne  Minster  bears  a  handsome  Lombardic 
inscription  with  a  floriated  cross  as  stop,  and  the  inscription  has 
exercised  various  readers.  It  runs  thus : — "  HVIO  ECCLESIE 
DEDIT  TERTIA  SIT  BONA  SVB  IESV  NOMINA  SONA." 
The  living  once  belonged  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  the  bell  may  have  been  given  by  some  lady,  whose 
name  "  in  religion  "  was  Tertia,  but  no  such  name  was  to  be  found 
in  Dugdale.  Bell  inscriptions  are  often  incoherent,  by  reason  of 
words  misplaced  or  omitted.  A  name  may  have  been  omitted 
here,  after  "  dedit."  In  that  case  the  rest  of  the  inscription  gives 
a  Leonine  hexameter,  not  more  ungrammatical  or  unscanable  than 
many.    Thus,  the  purport  of  the  inscription  will  be — "  A  third 

bell  given  to  this  church  by  .    May  it  be  a  good  bell,  and  let 

it  sound  under  the  name  of  Jesus."  It  was  a  common  practice  so 
to  name  bells. 

Shapwick  has,  or  had,  a  Lombardic  bell  inscribed — 
"ILLO  NEMPE  DIE  NVLLO  LANGORE  GRAVETVR 
CHRISTOEORI  SANCTI  CAMPANAM  QVICVNQUE 
TVETVR." 

The  little  church  of  Swyre  had  in  1861  two  bells,  the  survivors 
of  three.  These  survivors  were  both  Lombardic.  One  bore 
"  PATERNO,"  with  what  appeared  like  an  I  between  two  cross 
stops,  and  the  other  what  seemed  meant  for  "  Ave  Gracia 
Plena."  Other  Lombardic  bells  are,  or  were,  at  Manston  and 
elsewhere. 
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The  black-letter  inscriptions  are  commonly  Leonine  or  rhyming 
hexameters,  such  for  instance  as 

Est  michi  collatum  Ihe  istud  nomen  amatum  (Stoke  Abbot). 

Protege  virgo  Pia  quos  Convoco  Sancta  Maria  (Wambrook). 

Intersede  Pia  pro  nobis  virgo  Maria  (Stourpaine). 

Voce  mea  viva  depello  cuncta  Nociva  (Chideock). 

Me  melior  vere  non  est  Campana  sub  ere  (Litton  Cheney). 

Sunt  Mea  Spes  hii  tres  Xpils  Maria  Jolies  (Tarrant  Hinton). 

All  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

There  are  some  late  Lombardic  bells,  as  late  as  the  16th  century, 
on  which  the  letters,  elaborately  ornamented,  are,  to  my  thinking, 
less  handsome  than  those  of  the  older  Lombardic.  Of  these  I  may 
instance  ihe  2nd  at  Maiden  Newton,  the  tenor  at  Kington  Magna, 
and  the  tenor  at  Shipton  Gorge.  Among  these  bells  St.  Gabriel 
(sometimes  spelled  Garbeel)  and  St.  George  are  somewhat 
favourite  saints  in  our  county.  The  2nd  bell  at  Hazelbury  Bryan 
is,  or  was  in  1864,  inscribed  in  late-looking  Lombardic  to  St. 
Andrew,  and  a  large  P  on  the  waist  seems  to  offer  the  suggestion 
that  it  may  have  been  cast  by  one  of  the  west  country  bell-founding 
family  of  Purdue.  But  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Purdue  who 
founded  bells  before  the  Reformation. 

Many  of  the  mediaeval  founders  have  now  been  identified  by 
their  lettering  and  the  foundry  stamps  and  other  devices  on  their 
bells,  aided  by  documentary  matter  from  old  churchwardens' 
accounts,  wills,  and  records  of  many  kinds.  But  in  essaying  thus 
to  fix  the  date  and  founder  of  a  belb  we  have  to  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  the  moulds  of  letters,  foundry-stamps,  and  other  devices 
were  often  handed  down  from  owner  to  owner.  For  instance,  the 
Brasyers,  who  had  a  great  foundry  at  Norwich  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  and  cast 
excellent  bells,  used  as  their  foundry  stamp  a  shield,  sometimes 
ermine  and  sometimes  sprigged,  with  a  crown  between  three  bells, 
which  stamp  was  afterwards  used  by  a  later  foundry  at  Leicester. 

The  events  of  King  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  were  fateful  for  the 
bells.    The  monastery  bells  vanished  when  the  religious  houses 
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were  suppressed.  A  few  may  have  passed  into  private  hands,  but 
a  vast  number  were  sold  by  the  Crown.  The  Augmentation  Rolls 
show  that  one  lot  of  100,0001b.  weight  was  sold  to  a  purchaser  who 
had  licence  to  export  it  beyond  seas. 

Here  and  there  a  monastery  bell  may  still  be  traced.  Over  the 
chapel  at  Forde  Abbey  in  Thorncombe  hangs  a  bell,  no  doubt  a 
survivor  of  the  Abbey  ring.  It  bears  the  Brasyer  stamp  already 
described,  and  the  inscription,  finely  moulded  in  black-letter,  with 
handsome  Lombardic  capitals: — "Fac  Margareta  Nobis  Hec 
Munera  Leta." 

The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon  is  said  to  have  had  a  ring  of 
twelve,  which  were  dispersed  to  three  churches  in  the  county — four 
to  Wool,  the  parish  church  ;  three  to  Combe  Keynes,  hard  by  ; 
and  five  to  Fordington.    Hence  the  local  rhyme  : — 

"Wool  streams  and  Combe  Keynes  wells, 
Fordington  cuckolds  stole  Bindon  bells." 

The  Bindon  bells  fared  better  than  most.  Of  the  five  which  went 
to  Fordington  three  have  been  re-cast.  The  two  which  survive 
bear  the  stamp  of  John  Walgrave,  a  London  founder  of  the  15th 
century. 

The  parish  church  bells  were  inventoried  and  valued  under 
commissions  issued  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  but  they  have  suffered 
signally  from  neglect  and  disesteem.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  tradition  recorded  by  Hutchins, 
of  eight  bells  being  sold  from  Poole  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
Edward  VI.'s  reign,  to  help  fortify  the  town,  and  being  lost  at  sea 
on  their  way  to  Holland  ;  but  it  is  true  that  from  that  time  onward 
numbers  of  bells  were  sold,  with  or  without  due  authority,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Some,  but  probably 
not  many,  may  have  been  made  away  with  by  reason  of  their 
bearing  inscriptions  which  were  deemed  obnoxious  as  savouring  of 
Popery.  The  parishioners  of  Skidbrooke,  in  Lincolnshire,  moved 
by  talk  of  the  use  of  bells  being  "  superstitious  and  abominable," 
are  said  to  have  sold  some  of  theirs  and  spent  part  of  the  money 
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on  church  repair  and  part  in  scouring  out  their  haven.  Three 
Devonshire  parishes  each  gave  a  bell  to  help  to  make  a  harbour  at 
Ottermouth,  an  attempt  which  proved  abortive.  The  18th  century 
was  a  specially  bad  time  for  the  bells.  They  perished  by  neglect, 
by  ill-usage,  and  were  sold  even  by  Cathedrals  and  Colleges. 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  sold  several  in  1753.  In  1777 
Salisbury  Cathedral  sold  five,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  identified 
by  tradition  with  a  bell  now  ringing  to  and  fro  the  workmen  of  a 
north  country  factory.  When  such  corporations  made  merchandise 
of  their  bells,  parishes  were  not  likely  to  be  more  scrupulous. 
Bells  vanished  from  the  towers  in  all  directions,  sold  by  incum- 
bents, churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
with  formal  authority,  but  more  often  without — "  to  save  the 
rates,"  to  provide  money  for  repairs,  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
Curious  stories  were  noised  about.  Stories  of  stolen  bells  linger 
all  over  the  country,  it  may  be  founded  in  truth,  or  covering 
illicit  sales.  So  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  churches  and  their 
contents  in  some  parishes  that  in  a  village  on  the  Kentish  coast 
smuggled  goods  were  regularly  hid  inside  the  bells,  lashed  up  to 
the  clappers.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  ever  an  incident 
of  the  smuggling  on  the  Dorset  coast ;  but  Hutchins  records  that 
at  Great  Canford  the  goods  which  were  run  used  to  be  hid  atop 
of  the  church  tower  and  in  an  old  altar-tomb  near  the  south 
door. 

After  the  Reformation  invocations  of  saints  and  so  on  ceased  to 
be  inscribed  on  bells.  The  Lombardic  letters  disappeared  and  the 
black-letter  followed.  The  inscriptions  began  to  be  in  plain 
Roman  capitals,  and  the  founders  took  to  inscribing  their  own 
names  and  towns  and  the  date,  at  full  length.  Then  came  to  be 
added  the  names  of  churchwardens,  and  sometimes  of  the  parson, 
and  some  "  posy,"  perhaps  in  rhyme,  sometimes  simple  and 
solemn,  sometimes  commonplace,  and  occasionally  downright  poor 
and  irreverent  doggrel.  Here  are  specimens  from  Dorset : — 
"Feare  God  "  Give  thankes  to  God  and  such  like  are  very 
common. 
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"  Come  when  I  call  to  serve  God  all." 

(B rid  port.) 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all." 

(Chardstock  and  other  places.) 

"  To  think  in  what  estate  they  live, 
And  nothing  unto  the  poor  they  give." 

(Abbotsbury.) 

"  At  thy  departure  I  shall  sound, 
And  ring  to  bring  thee  underground." 

(Tarrant  Hinton.) 

"  My  treble  voice  makes  hearts  rejoice." 

(Iwerne  Minster  and  very  common.) 

At  Childe  Okeford  the  old  tenor,  since  recast,  bore : — 

"DOD  BLESS  THE  KINO  OHARLS."  * 

and  the  date  1648.  Whoever  inscribed  that  on  a  bell  in  1648  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  The  founder  was  T.P.  (perhaps 
Purdue  or  Pennington).  Several  of  the  letters  were  reversed,  so 
the  inscription  may  have  been  put  on  by  an  employe  who  could 
not  read. 

A  tenor  at  Fordington  St.  George,  not  now  in  existence,  is 
reported  as  having  borne  a  less  dignified  Royalist  inscription — 

"  To  make  a  joyful  noise  J  here  am  mounted, 
To  God  and  Charles  II.  his  anointed." 

At  Puncknoll  in  1861  I  found  the  second  bell  inscribed  : — 

"  He  that  will  pvrchase  honors  gayne, 
Mvst  ancient  lathers  stil  mayntayne." 

Date  1629.    I  cannot  guess  the  meaning. 

*  The  S  is  reversed  in  each  instance  in  this  inscription. 
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The  5th  at  Stalbridge,  cast  in  1793  by  the  Bilbies  of  Chewstoke, 
Somerset,  bears,  or  bore,  as  quoted  in  Hutchins,  this  doggrel : — 

"  God  save  the  King  and  prosper  the  town, 
To  keep  Democrates  down, 
To  effect  it  ye  Britons  be  firm  in  the  cause, 
Supporting  our  king,  constitution,  and  lawes." 

Hutchins  quotes  as  the  inscription  on  the  old  tenor  at  Okeford 
Fitzpaine,  date  1658,  and  since  re-cast : — 

"  I  often  have  been  beat  and  bandge, 
My  friends  rejoice  to  see  me  handge. 
And  when  my  friends  doe  chance  to  die, 
Then  I  for  them  aloud  will  cry." 

Most  extraordinary  "impossible  passages"  of  irreverent  doggrel 
found  their  way  on  to  the  bells.  The  tenor  at  Bene't  Church, 
Cambridge,  by  John  Draper,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  bears  : — 

"  This  bell  was  broake  and  cast  againe  as  plainly  doth  appeare 
John  Diaper  made  me  in  1618  which  tyme  Chvrchwardens  were 
Edward  Dixson  for  the  one  whoe  stode  close  to  his  tacklin 
And  me  that  was  his  partnei  there  was  Alexander  Jacklyn." 

Most  unseemly  of  all,  I  think,  are  the  inscriptions  found  here 
and  there,  when  a  founder  had  re-cast  a  bell  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inscribe  a  jeer  at  his  predecessor.  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  not  found  an  instance  of  this  in  Dorset. 

We  shall  know  more  about  the  mediaeval  founders  who  cast 
bells  for  old  Dorset  when  all  the  towers  have  been  searched,  and 
the  foundry  stamps  and  inscriptions  on  the  surviving  mediaeval 
bells  compared  by  the  aid  of  squeezes  and  rubbings.  Searches 
among  Records  may  further  explain  and  develope  the  material 
furnished  by  the  bells  themselves.  Perhaps  some  of  our  parishes 
possess  ancient  churchwardens'  accounts  which,  as  in  other 
counties,  would  supply  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

In  old  days  there  were  bell-founders  in  many  parts  of  England. 
London  had  its  bell-founders  in  quite  early  times.  Billiter-street 
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took  its  name  from  them,  the  street  of  the  bell-yetters  or  hell- 
casters.  There  were  foundries  at  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  Heading,  Wokingham  (near  Heading), 
Nottingham,  and  other  places.  The  old  founders  sometimes  also 
cast  ordnance.  William  Dawe,  v/ho  also  called  himself  William 
Ffoundor,  cast  guns  for  Dover  Castle  in  1385.  His  bells  reached 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  I  know  of  none  in  Dorset.  There  was  a 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  founder  who  displayed  on  his  foundry  stamp 
a  bell  and  a  cannon. 

The  Sacrist's  roll  of  Ely  Cathedral  contains  the  accounts  of  the 
casting  of  four  bells  there,  about  1345.  The  bells  were  cast  on  the 
spot  by  one  John  of  Gloucester.  The  metal  was  collected  at 
Northampton  and  elsewhere.  The  accounts  include  all  details,  the 
metal,  making  of  the  moulds,  the  charcoal,  &c.  The  expenses  of 
seven  men  for  four  weeks  are  charged  as  £4  16s.  3d.,  and  John 
was  paid  10s.  for  his  journey  to  Lynn  and  lOd.  more  from  Lynn  to 
Ely  by  water. 

The  famed  "  Bell-window  "  of  York  Minster  still  exhibits  to  us, 
in  stained  glass,  a  picture  of  the  craft  of  bell-founding  in  the 
middle  ages. 

I  know  of  no  bell  foundry  in  Dorset  before  the  Reformation. 
Probably  the  mediaeval  Dorset  bells  were  by  founders  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  places  not  very  far  outside  the  county,  or 
from  which  sea  transit  was  possible.  The  Brasyer  bells  for  Forde 
Abbey  and  the  London  bells  for  Bindon,  or  the  craftsmen  who 
cast  them,  may  have  travelled  by  water,  in  the  one  case  to  Lyme 
or  Seaton,  and  in  the  other  to  Poole. 

There  was  a  foundry  at  Exeter  in  the  15th  century,  whose  bells 
are  found  in  western  Dorset  parishes.  They  bear,  among  other 
devices,  a  stamp  known  as  the  "  Bell  and  cable  " — a  rope-like  ring, 
enclosing  a  bell  between  the  initials  "r.  n."  or  "  i.  t."  in  black- 
letter.  The  late  Mr.  Ellacombe  discovered  "  r.  n."  to  be  Robert 
Norton,  a  founder  who  was  casting  bells  at  Exeter  in  Henry  VI. 's 
reign.  There  was  a  Stephen  Norton,  a  founder,  from  one  of  whose 
bells,  formerly  at  Dover  Castle,  it  appears  that  he  was  alive  in 
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1381.  I  do  not  know  whether  Robert  Norton  was  of  kin  to  him. 
Nor  has  it  been  discovered  who  "i.  t."  was,  or  whether  he  had  the 
foundry  before  or  after  Robert  Norton.  The  bells  of  this  foundry, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  black-letter,  except  the  Broadwindsor 
tenor  already  mentioned.  Wambrook  had  one,  since  re-cast. 
Burstock  has  one  with  "  Me  melior  vere  non  est  campana  sub 

1413068 

Two  very  fine  melodious  bells  which  I  saw  at  Litton  Cheney  in 
1861,  the  fifth  and  tenor,  bear  black-letter  inscriptions  and  a 
floriated  cross,  also  occurring  on  Devon  bells,  but  by  whom  these 
were  founded  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Ellacombe  has  said  of  Robert  Norton  that,  though  his  bells 
are  excellent,  "  his  mode  of  carrying  on  business  with  his 
employers  stamps  him  to  have  been  a  most  dishonest  tradesman" 
— and  this  condemnation  of  Norton  has  been  copied  into  more 
than  one  later  volume  about  bells.  But,  with  all  deference  to  my 
old  friend,  I  must  say  that  this  sweeping  condemnation  is  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  evidence  is  merely  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  1432  by  the  parishioners 
of  Plymtree,  Devon.  The  petitioners  averred  that,  through  one 
Ford,  of  Plymtree,  the  parish  had  employed  Norton  to  cast  some 
bells,  that  Ford  and  Norton  conspired  to  overstate  the  weight  of  the 
bells,  whereby  the  parish,  through  the  hands  of  Ford,  considerably 
overpaid  Norton,  and  they  prayed  that  Ford  and  Norton  be 
required  to  answer  the  matter.  No  record  appeared  of  any 
further  proceedings,  and  we  cannot  condemn  Norton  on  an  ex 
parte  and  unsupported  averment  which  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
nothing. 

There  is  another  black-letter  founder,  using  the  initials  "  t.  g.," 
whose  bells  are  found  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  not  far  from  our 
boundary,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  come  across  them  in  Dorset.  I 
have  found,  sprinkled  about  the  county,  black-letter  bells  bearing  a 
somewhat  elaborate  stellate  stop,  not  yet  identified,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  any  known  founder.  I  have  found  them  at  Fifehead, 
Cattistock,  Sydling,  Broadwindsor,  and  Longburton. 
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At  Chardstock,  a  parish  lately  transferred  to  Devon,  there  were, 
till  a  few  years  ago,  two  bells,  each  bearing  a  very  handsome 
device  of  two  shields  and  a  medallion  cross  with  the  words  "  Jesu 
merci  ladi  help,"  and  the  inscription  "  Sit  Nomen  Domini 
Benedictuni  "  in  black-letter.  This  device  was  used  in  the  15th 
century  by  Henry  Jordan,  a  London  founder,  who,  in  1466,  re- 
cast some  bells  for  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  stamps  are 
very  handsome  and  are  rare,  especially  in  these  southern  counties. 
One  of  these  Chardstock  bells  was  broken,  but  the  other  was  sound. 
Unhappily,  when  the  cracked  bell  was  re-cast  the  sound  one  was 
also  consigned  to  the  furnace,  and  I  know  of  no  other  specimen  in 
our  county  of  these  rare  and  beautiful  bells. 

At  East  Lulworth  there  is,  or  was,  a  black-letter  bell  bearing  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Kebyll  or  Keble,  also  a  crowned  Fleur-de- 
lys  on  the  waist.  These  arms  have  been  found  in  other  counties 
on  bells  bearing  marks  used  by  John  Sturdy,  a  founder  who 
married  Johane,  the  widow  of  Richard  Hille,  a  London  founder, 
who  had  died  in  1440.  Sturdy  died  in  1458,  and  Johane,  a 
second  time  widowed,  went  on  casting  bells  on  her  own  account, 
and  died  in  1461,  leaving  a  daughter,  also  Johane,  who  married  the 
founder  Jordan,  already  mentioned. 

At  Hammoon  my  friend  Dr.  Raven  found  in  1853,  on  a  black- 
letter  "Alphabet"  bell,  i.e.,  a  bell  ornamented  with  letters  in 
alphabetic  sequence,  a  medallion  enclosing  a  shield  with  two 
crossed  arrows,  points  upward.  Arrows  crossed  points  downward 
occur  on  the  stamps  of  two  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  founders. 
Dr.  Raven  also  noted  many  years  ago,  at  Langton  Long,  Blandford, 
a  bell  marked  with  a  cross  and  three  capital  S,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  work  of  John  Saunders,  a  Reading  founder  of  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  further  research 
identifies  some  of  the  Dorset  mediseval  bells  with  the  foundry 
which  existed  horn  the  14th  century  and  upwards  at  Wokingham, 
near  Reading.  The  letters  on  its  bells  are  frequently  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  The  2nd  bell  at  Sydling,  a  late  pre-Reformation  bell, 
bears  initials,  probably  those  of  the  founder,  which  may  be  E.G.  or 
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G.F.  One  W.  Home,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  more,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Wimborne  Minster  accounts,  quoted  by  Hutchins,  as  having 
re-cast  a  bell  there  in  1506. 

Now-a-days  bell-founding  is  always  done  at  the  foundry.  It  is  so 
easy  to  send  away  the  bells  by  railway.  Though,  indeed,  when 
the  big  bell  of  St.  Paul's  was  lately  re-cast  at  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  at  Loughborough,  the  new  bell,  weighing  more 
than  16  tons,  proved  too  big  to  travel  by  railway,  and  was  sent 
home  by  road.  But  in  old  times  when  roads  were  bad  the  casting 
was  often  done  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ely  Cathedral 
bells  already  mentioned.  The  same  thing  was  done  at  Wimborne 
in  1506,  in  1510,  and  again  in  1629,  when  Anthony  Bond  re-cast 
the  great  bell  "in  a  furnace  of  bricks  in  Henry  Allen's  garden." 
There  are  traditions  in  various  Dorset  parishes  of  such  casting  on 
the  spot  in  much  later  times.  Perhaps  this  practice  may  account 
for  the  curiously  confused  inscriptions  which  we  find  on  both  pre- 
and  post-Reformation  bells,  of  excellent  workmanship  in  all  other 
respects.  We  find  words  misplaced,  words  upside  down,  words 
hind-before,  words  omitted,  and  sometimes  two  inscriptions 
incoherently  jumbled  up  together.  One  of  the  Litton  Cheney  bells 
already  mentioned  was  meant  to  bear  the  inscription  in  black- 
letter  : — "  Est  michi  collatum  Ihe  istud  nomen  amatum."  One 
word  is  missing,  and  its  place  filled  by  a  word  from  an  invocation 
of  St.  Peter,  while  all  the  rest  are  upside  down  and  hind-before. 
Again,  the  2nd  bell  at  Chideock  has,  or  had,  a  black-letter  inscrip- 
tion jumbled  up  out  of  ''Voce  mea  viva  depello  cuncta  nociva " 
and  "  Plebs  omnis  plaudit  ut  me  tarn  sepius  audit."  Maybe  a  man 
came  from  the  foundry  to  cast  these  bells  on  the  spot,  who,  though 
an  excellent  craftsman,  could  not  read.  He  would  bring  with  him 
the  stamps  with  which  the  words  of  the  inscription  were  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  cope  or  outer  part  of  the  mould,  and  may  have 
muddled  them  by  reason  of  his  being  unable  to  read.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  might  account  for  words  being  reversed,  misplaced, 
and  so  on,  but  not  for  two  inscriptions  being  mixed  up  on  one  bell. 
But  the  man  may  have  had  in  his  charge  the  stamps  for  more  than 
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one  inscription.  lie  may  have  been  empowered  to  offer  the  parish 
a  choice,  or  he  may  have  had  a  casting  in  hand  for  some  neighbour- 
ing church  also.  Of  course  this  is  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is  notable 
that  these  confused  inscriptions  are  often  found  on  excellent  bells. 

I  must  pass  quickly  over  the  later  founders,  John  and  George 
Poole,  of  Yetminster,  in  this  county,  cast  a  bell,  not  now  in 
existence,  for  Colyton,  Devon,  in  1580.  So  far,  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  of  their  bells  being  identified  in  any  Dorset  parish.  I  know 
of  no  other  foundry  in  Dorset,  save  that  there  are  traditions  of  one 
of  the  18th  century  Knights  having  had  a  foundry  in  the  county. 
From  the  latter  years  of  the  16th  century  till  late  in  the  17th,  the 
Purdues,  a  very  worthy  family  of  founders,  cast  a  great  many 
bells  for  Dorset  churches.  Their  history  and  their  start  in  the 
profession  are  not  yet  entirely  ascertained,  nor  are  we  sure  of  all 
the  places  where  their  foundries  were  situate.  George  Purdue  was 
casting  in  1584,  and  there  is  at  Ilminster,  Somerset,  a  bell  dated 
1583,  with  crowned  letters,  which  look  older  than  that,  and  the 
initials  W.P.  A  William  and  Roger  Purdue  were  casting  for 
Dorset  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  William  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  Limerick  Cathedral  in  1673,  his  gravestone  bearing 
the  inscription : — 

"  Here  a  bell-founder  honest  and  true 
Until  the  Resurrection  lies  Purdue." 

Thomas  Purdue  cast  a  great  many  Dorset  bells,  including  the  great 
bell  for  Sherborne,  which  was  unfortunately  broken  in  1858.  He 
also  re-cast  the  great  bell  of  Exeter  Cathedral  in  1676.  He  lived 
and  lies  buried  at  Closworth,  Somerset,  just  outside  our  jST.W. 
boundary,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  foundry  was  there. 
He  died  in  1711  at  the  age  of  90.  The  Purdues  cast  very  good 
and  honest  bells,  on  which  they  sometimes  put  their  names  at 
length,  but  more  often  their  initials,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
outlined  figure  of  a  bell. 

H.  S.,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  cast  a  bell  for  Winterbourne 
Whitchurch  in  1608.     I.  W.,  the  initials  of  John  Wallis,  of 
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Salisbury,  are  on  many  good  Dorset  bells  from  about  1590  to  1615. 
I.  D.,  said  to  be  John  Dan  ton,  cast  some  bells  1611  to  1635. 
I.  L.,  said  to  be  John  Lett,  of  Frome — 1640  to  1660.  Clement 
and  Thomas  Tosier,  of  Salisbury,  who  tried  several  ways  of  spelling 
their  name,  cast  bells  for  Dorset  about  1713  to  1730.  In  the 
same  century,  up  to  its  very  close,  many  bells  were  furnished  by 
the  Bilbies,  Abraham,  Thomas,  William,  and  James,  of  Chewstoke 
and  Cullompton.  They  were  succeeded  by  W.  Pannell.  Thomas 
Wroth,  who  cast  many  Devon  bells,  cast  a  few  for  Dorset  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.  Some  of  the  bells  initialled  T.  P. 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  may  be  by  Thomas  Pennington,  of 
Exeter.  W.  Knight  contributed  some  bells  early  in  the  18th 
century.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  connected  with  the  Purdues,  but 
the  name  of  Knight  is  on  Thomas  Purdue's  altar  tomb  at  Closworth. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  Wells  of  Aldbourne, 
Wilts,  supplied  many  bells  to  Dorset,  and  in  later  years  we  find 
many  re-castings  by  the  Whitechapel  foundry  which,  under 
various  styles,  has  been  carried  on  without  intermission  since  it 
was  owned  by  Robert  Mot  in  1570.  In  this  century  it  has  been 
known  by  the  names  of  Mears,  and  Mears  and  Stainbank,  under 
which  latter  style  the  foundry  is  still  carried  on,  though  neither 
Mears  nor  Stainbank  now  survives. 

The  ruined  church  at  Knowlton  is  said  to  have  had  three  bells 
in  1550.  What  has  become  of  them  1  Hutchins  mentions  a 
tradition  that  one  of  the  Sturminster  Marshall  bells  was  from 
thence,  and  also  quotes  a  verse  : — 

"  Knowlton  bell  is  stole 

And  thrown  into  White-Mill  hole." 

The  tale  current  when  I  was  young  was  that  thieves  carrying 
away  the  bell  were  overtaken  near  Sturminster  Marshall  and  the 
bell  was  thrown  into  the  Stour,  and  that  the  Knowlton  folk  in 
vain  tried  to  weigh  up  the  bell  with  ropes,  whence  the  rhyme  : — 

"  All  the  devils  in  hell 
Could  not  pull  up  Knowlton  bell." 
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The  modern  art  of  change-ringing,  which  had  its  rise  in  the  17th 
century,  did  something  to  bring  the  hells  again  into  p.steem  and 
rescue  them  from  neglect,  but  unhappily  it  also  led  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  of  the  old  bells,  as  large  bells  were  converted 
into  rings  of  more  bells,  though  smaller,  and  ancient  bells  re-cast 
owing  to  a  mistaken  dislike  on  the  part  of  ringers  to  their  "  long- 
waisted  "  make. 

We  find  more  of  the  old  bells  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns. 
The  more  retired  the  village,  and  the  fewer  the  bells  in  its  little 
church,  the  better  the  chance  of  finding  the  work  of  the  old 
founders.  Dorset  is  pre-eminently  a  rural  county,  and  the  quiet 
villages  hidden  away  in  hollows  and  valleys  among  the  downs, 
amid  the  lanes  of  Blackmore  Vale,  the  steep  hillsides  of  the 
western  parishes  and  the  high-lying  wilds  of  Cranborne  Chase, 
ought  to  furnish  a  large  quota  of  ancient  bells,  certainly  more  than 
most  counties.  I  think  that  50  years  ago,  and  perhaps  later,  this 
was  so.  But  in  Dorset,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  bells  are  rapidly  and 
needlessly  disappearing.  Two  destructive  causes  have  been  at 
work — neglect  and  ill-usage  (which  commonly  go  hand  in  hand) 
and  unnecessary  re-casting. 

Bells  well-cared  for  and  well-handled  will  last,  Iliad  almost  said, 
for  ever ;  but,  massive  and  ponderous  though  they  be,  they  are 
easily  damaged.  A  child  may  crack  a  great  bell.  They  need 
attention  and  careful  handling.  If  they  are  never  looked  over,  or 
if  they  be  roughly  handled,  a  breakage  will  come  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  I  think  that  the  bells  are  not 
now  so  much  neglected  as  they  were  50  years  ago,  yet  there  is 
much  room  for  more  care.  The  compiler  of  a  recent  volume  on 
the  church  bells  of  a  county  records  that  the  belfry  keys  were 
continually  handed  to  him  with  the  easy  good-natured  caution  : — 
"  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  a  great  mess  up  there,  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  have  never  been  up  myself." 

I  cannot  say  how  many  broken  and  crazed  bells  I  have  seen  in 
Dorset  towers.  Take  an  instance  : — At  Burstock  I  found  in  1894 
three  bells,  of  which  two  were  lying  broken  on  the  floor,  one 
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inside  the  other,  like  tea-cups.  The  outer -of  these  two  broken 
bells  was  a  15th  century  bell,  of  Robert  Norton's  foundry  ;  the 
inner  one  it  was  not  possible  to  examine.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
some  lads  had  tried  to  ring  the  bells,  and,  not  succeeding  according 
to  their  desire,  had  proceeded  to  hammer  them  with  the  above 
result. 

As  to  bells  being  sold  away,  you  might  think  that  in  this  19th 
century  that  sort  of  thing  could  not  happen.  Yet  the  last  edition 
of  Hutchins  says  that  a  bell  was  sold  from  Pimperne  to  pay  for  a 
wooden  fence.  Bingham's  Melcombe,  as  I  have  said,  had  two 
mediaeval  bells.  Two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  them  was  found 
in  a  railway  goods  shed,  on  its  way  to  be  sold.  Happily  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  someone  having  authority,  and  the  bell  was 
ordered  back.  When  I  last  heard  of  it  the  bell  was  lying  in  a 
coach-house  near  the  church. 

Again,  when  some  store  is  set  by  the  bells,  the  ancient  bells 
are  too  often  re-cast,  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  How  many 
fine  old  churches  have  been  over-drastically  and  destructively 
restored  away  :  nor  have  the  ancient  bells  escaped.  Noble,  clear- 
voiced  old  bells  have  been  re-cast,  up  and  down  the  country, 
often  for  no  apparent  reason,  save  the  desire  to  exchange  old 
things  for  new  ones.  Perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  bells  in  a  tower 
is  cracked  and  an  order  is  given  to  re-cast  the  whole  ring.  In  the 
case  of  Chardstock,  for  instance,  a  beautiful  old  bell,  entirely 
sound,  was  needlessly  re-cast,  and  so  we  no  longer  possess  in  the 
county  an  example  of  those  excellent  and  finely  ornamented 
castings. 

Thus  the  old  bells  disappear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
the  change,  except  more  expense.  I  am  afraid  that  Jubilees  and 
such-like  joyful  occasions  have  had  much  to  answer  for  in 
these  matters.  If  we  take  due  care  of  our  bells  they  will  not  get 
broken.  If  by  mishap  a  bell  is  broken,  have  it  re-cast ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  good  sense,  do  not  re-cast  the  sound  with  the  crazed.  Do 
not  consign  a  sound  bell  to  the  furnace  because  another  bell  has 
got  broken.    There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should. 
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I  hope  and  think  that  the  members  of  this  society  will  join  with 
me  in  pleading  for  the  lives  of  the  old  bells.  There  are  so  few 
left,  and  those  few  are  so  fast  disappearing.  I  hail  with  pleasure 
the  account  in  our  Transactions  of  what  has  lately  happened  at 
Gussage  All  Saints'.  This  church,  which  I  have  not  yet  visited, 
had  four  bells,  three  being  mediaeval.  Of  the  latter,  one  was 
cracked  and  had  been  condemned  to  be  re-cast,  but  the  Vicar, 
Mr.  Stent,  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save  the  old  bell,  communicated 
with  a  Norwegian  artificer,  who  maintained  that  he  could  repair  a 
bell  in  such  case.  I,  in  common  with  other  campanologists,  had 
supposed  it  impossible  so  to  mend  a  cracked  bell,  However,  the 
Vicar's  account  of  what  took  place  is  recorded  in  our  Transactions.* 
The  Norwegian  came,  and  his  work  is  said  to  have  been  successful. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be,  I  welcome  and  honour 
the  spirit  which  would  save  an  old  bell  if  possible. 

Lastly,  when  an  ancient  bell  has  to  be  re-cast,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  the  inscription  and  foundry  marks.  These,  as  you  know, 
usually  encircle  the  bell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  waist,  and  they 
may  easily  be  drilled  out  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  ring  of  the  bell 
metal.  Then,  when  the  rest  of  the  bell  has  gone  to  the  furnace, 
this  may  be  preserved.  I  have  seen  such  rings  cut  from  mediaeval 
bells.  They  might  very  fitly  be  placed  in  the  church  to  which  the 
bells  belonged.  They  might  perhaps  be  used  as  candelabra. 
Anyhow  they  would  preserve  a  record  of  the  identity  of  the  old 
bell. 


*  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  85.  This  was  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Stent 
bince  informs  me  that  the  work  still  holds  good. 


itittimtl  Distort)  goits  for  1897. 


By  the  Rev.  0.  P.  CAMBRIDGE,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

(Bead  May  9th,  1S9S.J 


ROM  one  cause  or  another  I  have  no  report  to  make  on 
spielers  during  the  past  year.  It  has,  therefore, 
occurred  to  me  that  a  few  extracts  from  my  note 
book  on  general  natural  history  might  perhaps 
prove  of  interest  to  some  of  our  members.  And 
first,  with  regard  to  our  old  friends  the  squirrels, 
some  of  you  may,  I  daresay,  remember  the  account 
I  presented  to  our  club  some  years  ago  respecting 
the  wholesale  burial  of  acorns  by  squirrels  on  my  lawn  one  autumn. 
(Proceedings  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club, 
Vol.  xi.,  p.  27.)  I  have  not  ceased  year  by  year  since  to  note  this 
habit  when  there  has  been  a  crop  of  acorns.  And  one  thing  is 
rather  curious,  and  that  is  how  very  capricious  squirrels  seem  to  be 
as  to  whether  in  some  seasons  they  take  any  notice  of  the  acorns  or 
not.  There  have  been  seasons  when  the  acorns  were  abundant, 
and  the  squirrels  about  as  usual,  and  yet  not  an  acorn  touched ; 
then  in  other  seasons,  with  a  small  crop,  the  little  animals  would 
be  busy,  almost  awaiting  the  fall  of  each  acorn,  and  eagerly  storing 
away  beneath  the  earth  every  acorn  they  could  find.  Again,  in 
one  season  the  place  chosen  as  a  burial  ground  would  be  in  one 
direction,  in  another  season  just  in  the  opposite  direction.  No 
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doubt  the  squirrels  could  have  given  some  good  reasons  for  such 
small  variations  in  their  habits  had  it  been  possible  to  interrogate 
them  on  the  subject,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  reasons  have 
occurred  to  myself.  My  chief  reason,  however,  for  speaking  of  the 
squirrels  now  concerns  their  doings  near  the  same  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1896.  The  crop  of  acorns  was  a  fair  one,  and  several 
squirrels  were  daily  at  work.  The  exact  spot  which  they  now 
almost  exclusively  chose  for  their  store  ground  was  a  small  piece  of 
lawn  with  many  flower  beds  on  it,  neglecting  entirely  the  larger 
expanse  of  lawn  adjoining  and  without  any  flower  beds  (the  spot, 
in  fact,  where  I  had  first  recorded  their  work  some  years  ago). 
In  some  of  these  flower  beds  (covering  an  area  of  some  15  yards 
square  of  the  flower  garden  but  not  going  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
it)  the  work  of  sepulture  went  on  busily  for  many  days.  I 
watched  them,  close  beneath  my  window,  with  great  interest.  At 
last  the  work  ended,  though  as  far  as  the  supply  of  acorns  was 
concerned,  it  might  have  gone  on  for  many  days  more.  Doubtless 
the  squirrels  knew  what  they  would  be  likely  to  need,  and  yet  (as 
the  result  proved),  how  to  leave  some  over  and  above  their  require- 
ments. The  winter  passed  on,  and  ever  and  anon  one  or  more 
squirrels  would  daily  search  about  and  disinter  the  acorns.  The 
pheasants  also  uprooted  a  great  many,  beginning  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
those  lying  open  on  the  ground  were  consumed.  Towards  spring 
the  squirrels  became  very  busy,  so  that  it  might  have  seemed  at  last 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  a  single  acorn.  You 
may  judge,  therefore,  my  surprise,  during  the  succeeding  summer, 
to  see  80  fine  little  oak  trees  spring  up  over  the  small  area  I  have 
mentioned — 15  yards  square.  What  a  foundation  for  a  future 
forest,  had  the  situation  only  been  a  suitable  one  for  it.  Probably 
squirrels  have  been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  forming  of  most 
forests  ;  for  the  quantity  of  acorns  or  nuts  or  what  not  stored,  will 
probably  always  somewhat  exceed  the  requirements  for  food  : 
though,  of  course,  the  varying  requirements  of  the  season,  and 
especially  the  after  destruction  of  the  squirrels,  by  gamekeepers 
and  such  like,  will  generally  make  the  overplus  superabundant. 
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During  the  past  autumn  (1897)  my  squirrels  have  proved  how 
capricious  they  are  at  times,  by  totally  neglecting  an  abundant 
crop  of  acorns  from  the  same  tree  whence  they  planted  my  flower 
garden  the  season  before. 

My  next  note  is  on  a  habit  of  the  small  spotted  wood-pecker 
(Picus  minor).  I  observed  a  bird  one  morning  near  the  top  of  a 
high  tree  flying  frequently  from  its  perch  and  busily  hawking  after 
insects  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  distance  was  too  great  tc 
enable  me  to  see  what  the  insects  were  ;  but  I  saw  at  once  what 
the  bird  was,  and  continued  to  watch  it  for  some  time.  It  always 
returned  to  its  post  after  each  flight,  reminding  me  much  of  the 
spotted  flycatcher's  similar  habit.  Such  a  habit  in  the  woodpecker 
was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  as  though  the  bird  is  frequent  here  I 
had  never  noticed  anything  like  this  before.  Something  of  a 
similar  kind  I  also  noticed  in  a  blackbird  one  summer's  morning, 
flying  after,  chasing,  and  catching  the  meadow-brown  and  the  small 
white  cabbage  butterfly. 

I  may  here  mention  the  occurrence  of  several  birds  of  greater  or 
less  rarity  during  the  past  year.  A  fine  buzzard  passed  close 
enough  over  my  son's  and  my  heads  one  afternoon  last  September 
while  we  were  entomologising  on  Bloxworth  Heath  to  enable  us  to 
determine  its  species  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  was  apparently  on 
flight  from  the  large  fir  plantations  at  Morderi  Park  to  Bere  Wood. 
Until  that  time  it  was  several  years  since  I  had  seen  one.  In  the 
preceding  month  (August)  we  also  had  a  good  view  of  a  male  hobby 
near  the  same  spot.  It  passed  close  by  us  on  the  wing,  and  perched 
on  a  stunted  Scotch  Jfir  at  no  great  distance,  remaining  there  for  some 
short  time.  Many  years  ago,  during  several  seasons,  a  pair  (and 
one  year  two  pairs)  of  hobbies  nested  in  some  Scotch  firs  (near 
where  we  saw  the  one  I  have  above  mentioned),  and  some  of  the 
eggs  are  still  in  my  cabinet.  This  elegant  little  hawk  is,  I  believe, 
very  scarce  now  in  England.  It  is  easily  shot  during  the  nesting 
time,  and  though  almost  entirely  harmless  as  regards  destroying 
game  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  easy  so  to  persuade  a  gamekeeper. 
Another  bird  seems  worth  mentioning,  the  hawfinch.    Unlike  the 
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hobby  and  others,  this  fine  finch  has  become  gradually  more  and 
more  frequent  with  us  during  the  last  20  years.  The  first  I  ever 
saw  here  was  in  the  winter  of  18G8,  and  it  continued  to  appear 
every  two  or  three  years  after  this  until,  since  about  1880,  it  has 
been  a  regular  denizen  of  my  shrubbery  and  grounds ;  not 
numerous,  of  course  ;  but  almost  any  day  I  see  a  pair,  and  some- 
times two  pairs,  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  A 
particular  holly  bush  seems  to  be  their  favourite  quarters,  the 
berries  forming  one  of  their  chief  winter  foods.  Last  autumn  an 
unusual  crop  of  berries  on  the  Portugal  laurels  proved  especially 
attractive  to  them.  I  have  always  during  the  nesting  time 
watched  and  searched  carefully  in  hopes  of  finding  their  nest,  but 
as  yet  without  success.  That  they  do  breed  here  is,  I  think, 
certain,  as  I  once  saw  one  in  the  month  of  June  with  apparently 
food  in  its  beak,  and  in  August  last  I  saw  a  pair  here.  I  am  told 
that  the  hawfinch  is  a  most  mischievous  bird  in  a  garden,  when  at 
all  abundant,  so,  perhaps,  we  may  rest  contentedly  under  its 
comparative  rarity.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  members 
will  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  a  very  nice  recent  work 
on  British  birds  (Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson)  "  that  the  bullfinch  is 
diminishing  in  this  country."  It  is  certainly  not  true  of  my  part 
of  the  country.  Nor  was  it  true  not  long  since  of  the  district  in 
Hampshire,  in  which  my  old  friend  the  late  Dr.  James  Salter 
lived  (near  Basingstoke),  where  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  his  gardener  shot 
122  in  his  small  kitchen  garden  and  orchard.  Curiously  enough  up 
to  that  time,  though  a  few  used  occasionally  to  trouble  the  gardener, 
it  was  never  abundant  there.  This  bird  is  certainly  very  variable 
in  its  numbers  from  year  to  year  in  this  and  many  other  districts, 
but  what  regulates  its  abundance  or  scarcity  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture.  Very  severe  winters  are  destructive  to  it,  for  though 
feeding  on  buds  available  at  all  seasons — severe  or  mild — it  is  very 
sensitive  to  a  pinching  frost.  I  may  note  here  that  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  I  and  my  nephew  found  two  nests  of  the  Wood-warblers 
PUylloscopus  sibilatrix  (Becks.),  one  with  six  eggs,  the  other  with  five 
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nearly  fledged  young.  This  bird  is  local  and  rather  scarce,  and  its 
nest  is  so  concealed  among  dead  ferns,  grasses,  and  brambles,  as  to 
make  its  detection  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  I  also  met  with 
a  nest  and  six  eggs  of  the  grasshopper  warbler  (Sylvia  locustella) 
another  local  bird,  more  often  heard  than  seen,  and  whose  nest  is 
very  rarely  found.  This  one  was  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  tuft  of 
bog  grasses,  and  with  no  indication  of  any  passage  to  it  from 
outside.  The  old  bird  flew  out  at  the  top  of  the  tuft,  and  so 
attracted  my  attention.  Nightingales  were  unusually  abundant  in 
my  district  in  1897,  I  and  my  nephew  found  six  nests  in  one  week 
in  May. 

I  will  pass  on  now  to  notice  a  very  strikingly  marked  common 
frog  which  I  found  in  my  orchard  in  September.  It  was  of  large 
size  and  of  a  bright  reddish  orange  yellow-colour,  the  usual  dark 
brown  markings  being  in  this  specimen  of  the  richest  rust-red.  It 
was  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  may  remark  that  this 
reptile  was  unusually  abundant  and  of  large  size  in  the  fields  in 
my  neighbourhood  last  autumn,  probably,  owing  to  its  being  so 
wet  a  season,  the  summer  heats  usually  parching  the  fields  up 
in  most  seasons,  and  driving  our  frogs  into  the  woods,  bogs,  and 
water  meadow  swamps. 

In  connection  with  frogs,  perhaps  the  following  may  be,  not  only 
amusing  to  some  of  you,  but  instructive.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
work  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  which  I  came  across  by  chance  a  few 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was,  I  daresay  you  know,  an  educational 
authoress  much  looked  up  to  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present 
century.  The  work  is  entitled  "  The  History  of  a  Boy  who  was 
not  brought  up  according  to  the  fashions  of  this  world,"  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  give  the  then  current  idea  of  a 
"  Model  Boy/'  This  boy's  preceptor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalben ; 
and  during  one  of  their  educational  rambles  in  the  country,  they 
came  across  a  frog;  upon  which  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 
"Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "here  is  one  of  your  old  friends  the 
amphibia?'  " And  a  frightful  creature  it  is,"  said  Henry  !  "A 
creature,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  which  is  naturally  loathed  by 
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man,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  so,  in  order  that  he  may  he 
avoided,  and  left  in  those  solitary  places  where  he  finds  his 
security."  "But  why,"  said  Henry,  "do  we  all  naturally  dislike 
these  creatures  V  "  Probably,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  on  account  of 
their  being  destitute  of  every  species  of  clothing,  of  wool,  of  hair, 
of  feather?,  or  even  of  scales." 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  popular 
idea  of  a  "  good  boy  "  does  not  now  require  him  to  hold  these 
views  on  the  subject  of  our  poor  friend  the  frog ;  though,  if  Mr. 
Dalben's  idea  of  the  purpose  of  its  unclothed  condition  were  still 
current,  it  might  suggest  the  providing  of  suitable  garments  for  the 
naked  beast,  as  an  employment  for  some  of  our  energetic  ladies, 
whose,  formerly,  idle  hands  seem  now  so  often  sorely  in  want  of 
something  useful  to  do. 

With  one  or  two  entomological  remarks  I  will  now  draw  my 
notes  to  a  conclusion.  I  believe  that  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
what  are  popularly  called  spring-wasps  were  unusually  abundant. 
It  was  so  at  any  rate  in  my  own  district.  These  wasps  are  females 
or  queens  which  have  hibernated  and  are  destined  to  form  the 
future  summer  broods.  During  the  preceding  autumn  the  number 
of  these  queens  which  entered  our  lofts  and  outbuildings  to  lay  up 
for  the  winter  was  remarkable,  even  coming  into  our  sitting  and 
bedrooms  and  getting  into  all  kinds  of  corners,  crevices,  and 
curtains.  In  the  following  spring  these  wasps  began  to  re-issue, 
and  on  bright  mornings  several  might  constantly  be  seen  at  a  time 
on  the  windows  awaiting  a  chance  of  exit.  This  re-issue  did  not 
in  fact  cease  until  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June.  The  prospect, 
therefore,  of  a  plague  of  wasps  by  the  end  of  the  summer  seemed 
more  than  ordinarily  certain.  In  the  result,  however,  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  them  to  be  so  few,  or  so  small.  Only  one  nest  came 
under  my  own  observation,  and  in  our  rooms  and  windo  ws  at  meal 
and  other  times  only  just  an  occasional  wasp  appeared  now  and 
then.  Consequently  pears  and  apples  escaped  entirely  ;  of  other 
fruit,  such  as  plums  and  peaches,  there  was  little  or  none,  either 
for  us  or  for  wasps.    It  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  few  wasps 
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after  such  an  abundance  of  the  progenitors,  even  allowing  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  being  rather  wet.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  is  possible  (even  probable)  that  these  female  wasps  may 
have  been,  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  season,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  imperfectly  developed,  and  consequently  barren. 
This  was  proved  to  have  been  the  case  many  years  ago  in  respect  to 
numbers  of  the  Death's  Head  Moth.  This  fine  insect  was  so 
abundant  in  some  localities  that  year  that  one  friend  of  mine  bred 
upwards  of  40 ;  and  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  females  of  this  abundance  were  considered,  after 
extensive  anatomical  investigations,  to  be  barren. 

I  do  not  know  what  tale  our  Secretary  might  have  to  tell  us  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  entomology  of  1897,  but  I  have  seldom, 
in  my  own  experience,  known  so  bare  and  uninteresting  a  season. 
Our  commonest  insects  were  mostly  either  scarce  or  non-apparent; 
and  happily  many  of  our  pests  were  the  same.  One  very  pretty 
moth,  however,  was  (in  the  caterpillar  state)  very  abundant, 
Carpocapsa  pomonella,  or  Codlin  moth.  On  some  of  my  apple 
trees  there  were  very  few  apples  without  a  tenant.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  this  insect  is  quite  the 
unredeemable  villain  that  it  is  often  considered  to  be.  The 
caterpillar  eats  only  the  pips,  it  never  injures  the  surrounding 
flesh,  and  it  makes  no  larger  a  hole  by  which  to  effect  its  exit  for 
pupating  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  effect  on  the  apple 
is  to  induce  premature  ripening,  and  (in  many  cases)  a  greater 
development  than  usual  of  the  flavour  and  sweetness  of  the  fruit  ; 
and  as  regards  its  keeping  properties  I  have  now  in  my  fruit  room 
apples  from  which  pomonella  has  gone,  as  sound  as  on  the  day  they 
were  gathered.  Our  real  and  worst  apple  pest  is  the  caterpillar  of 
the  little  Cheimatobia  brumata  (or  winter  moth),  that  delicate  but 
sombre  coloured  little  moth  which  begins  its  day  at  dusk  on  those 
dreary  November  and  December  evenings  when  wiser  folk  seek 
their  firesides.  The  female  of  this  moth  is  wingless,  and  as  its 
pupa  is  formed  in  the  earth,  it  can  only  get  to  the  twigs  and  buds 
to  lay  its  eggs  by  ascending  the  tree  stem.    Its  ravages,  therefore, 
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can  be  fairly  well  prevented  if  only  the  requisite  trouble  be  taken 
to  engird  the  stem  with  an  impassable  fillet  of  sticky  matter, 
which  the  moth  will  not  cross.  The  damage  this  insect  does  is  by 
stripping  the  tree  of  every  leaf  and  blossom. 

I  may  mention  lastly  that  I  met  with  one  very  desirable  moth 
(desirable  that  is  from  an  entomological  point  of  view)  on  that 
fine  thistle,  Garduus  nutans,  in  some  abundance,  Homceosoma 
nebulelld,  it  has  no  trivial  English  name.  This  is,  as  you  may  see 
from  the  series  I  have  exhibited,  a  neat  though  plainly  coloured 
insect,  and  though  not  quite  new  to  the  county  of  Dorset,  has 
only  been  met  with,  I  believe,  twice  or  three  times  before  (and 
then  only,  or  at  least  in  two  instances,  a  single,  worn  example  each 
time),  by  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  at  Svvanage,  and  Mr.  Richardson  at 
Portland  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  also  rare  as  a  British  insect. 


%f]p      w*r^  ht  F«^t«*m5*w^jk 
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|totes  nboxtt  Saxon  Churches. 


By  H.  J.  MOULE,  M.A. 


J^OR  some  time  past  it  has  been  felt  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Field  Club  to  the  subject  of  Saxon  churches, 
or  rather  remnants  thereof.  Are  there  such 
remnants  yet  awaiting  discovery  in  Dorset  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  which  this  paper  invites 
an  answer,  or  the  search  for  materials  for  an 
answer. 

The  question  comes  at  a  fit  enough  time,  for 
two  reasons.  Not  long  ago  a  very  full  and 
able  paper  appeared  in  the  Arclueological  Journal.  Its  title  is 
"  Something  about  Saxon  Church-building,"  and  its  author  is 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very  great 
indeed.  No  one  can  read  that  paper  without  feeling  his  interest 
in  Saxon  buildings  much  increased.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  even  the  slightest  epitome  of  the  essay  ;  but  it 
may  be  said,  in  few  words,  that  two  distinct  influences  are  traced 
in  the  Saxon  churches.  Some,  like  Brixworth,  are  short,  apsed 
churches,  built  under  the  influence  either  of  Italian  missionaries  or 
of  Saxon  pilgrims  to  Rome,  such  as  Wilfrid  ;  others  long  and 
narrow,  with  square-ended  chancels,  like  Monkwearmouth,  were 
planned  by  the  northern  missioners  of  the  Irish  fraternity  of  Iona 
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and  Lindisfame.  Nay  ;  Mr.  Micklethwaite  gives  yet  a  third  class 
of  Saxon  church  not  noticed  in  books — that  in  which  the  actual 
body  of  the  building  is  a  tower. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  paper  in  question  does  not  seem  to 
speak  of  another  influence  visible,  or  at  least  likely,  in  some  Saxon 
churches.  Everyone  knows  that  part  of  East  Greenstead  Church 
is  even  at  this  day  of  split  oak-stems,  and  is  believed  to  be  Saxon. 
This  is  now  a  solitary  specimen  of  an  English  pre-Conquest  wooden 
church.  But  that  it  did  not  stand  alone  in  old  times  is  certain. 
Apart  from  incidental  mention,  such  as  Bede's,  of  Ninian's  church 
being  of  stone  * — "  insolito  Brittonibus  more  " — we  know  it  from 
W.  of  Wanda,  Dean  of  Sarum  in  the  13th  century.  The  record  of 
his  visitation  of  the  prebendal  churches  of  his  Chapter  is  extant, 
and  speaks  of  one  of  them  as  a  "  capella  lignea."  In  that  glorious 
age  of  stone-work,  and  in  the  Norman  epoch  before  it,  one  can 
hardly  think  that  a  church  would  be  made  of  logs.  The  "capella 
lignea  "  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  Saxon.  And  in  places  where 
stone-work  was  attempted  the  familiar  wood-work  was  sometimes 
imitated,  as  it  seems  to  some  eyes.  The  Parthenon  is  a  petrified 
and  glorified  wooden  shed.  So,  to  compare  little  with  great,  the 
t  vertical  and  diagonal  ribs  of  Earl's  Barton  tower  pretty  clearly — 
so,  less  clearly,  the  familiar  "  long  and  short  "  work  of  St.  Martin's, 
Wareham,  and  many  other  churches — so,  possibly,  the  quaint 
"  baluster  shafts  " — seem  to  some  of  us  to  show  stone  copies  of 
wooden  construction.  And  this  feature  surely  has  at  least  the 
charm  of  home  production.  It  was  not  brought  over  seas  from 
Italy.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  another  attraction.  We  know 
that,  past  all  doubt,  the  Saxons  used  Roman  materials.  Nay, 
they  cribbed,  stone  by  stone,  Roman  architectural  features,  as, 
for  instance,  Corbridge  Roman-Saxon  tower-arch  and,  perhaps,  the 
two  transept  arches  at  Britford.  But,  besides  this,  in  their  own 
stone-cutting  they  sometimes  show,  as  the  Normans  after  them,  an 

*  Monumenta  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  176. 

t  It  is  only  right  to  note  that  Fergusson  suggests  a  different  derivation. 
— Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  815. 
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imitation  of  some  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  buildings  then 
scattered  all  about  England. 

Well,  one  reason,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  essay, 
for  taking  thought  at  this  time  about  Saxon  church  remnants,  has 
been  brought  forward  more  at  length  than  was  intended. 

The  second  reason  is  now  to  be  spoken  of.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  Breamore  Church,  Hants,  till  then  considered  to  be  a  building 
of  no  archaeological  interest,  was  found  to  be  of  Saxon  date.  On 
taking  the  church  in  hand  for  repair  it  was  discovered  that  plaster 
and  other  modern  improvements  had  for  generations  utterly 
hidden  all  distinctive  details.  On  these  coming  to  view,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  antiquary  Avho  saw  it,  Breamore  Church  turned 
out  to  be  unmistakably  Saxon.  And  to  a  small  extent  a  like  thing 
happened  here  in  Dorset  at  Tarrant  Rushton.  There  an  unsus- 
pected Saxon  lintei-stone,  with  rude  but  very  curious  sculpture, 
came  to  light  some  few  years  ago.  Further,  if  not  above,  yet 
under  ground  there  may  be  remnants.  When  necessary  digging 
is  going  on  round  a  church  careful  watching  may  possibly  detect 
ancient  foundations  of  interest.  Such  should  be  looked  for  at 
churches  of  which,  though  the  walls  now  standing  are  later,  yet 
the  plan  and  contour  suggest  a  Saxon  original.  Two  churches 
seeming  to  be  such  are  Whitcombe  and  Broadmayne,  looking  like 
successors  of  an  Ionesque  and  Italianesque  building  respectively. 

Such,  roughly  and  weakly  put,  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  matter.  Can  we  not — cannot  we  of  the  Field  Club — among 
us  find  out  some  more  Saxon  relics  large  or  small  1  There  are  still 
churches  here  and  there  with  plaster  and  other  concealments  about 
them,  as  formerly  at  Breamore  and  Tarrant  Rushton.  Cannot 
some  of  these  be  cautiously  and  reverently  examined  1  Jt  is  worth 
while.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  find  out  anew  remnants  of  the 
work  of  our  old-world  forefathers.  Think  what  comes  into  the 
short  word  "  Saxon  "  if  Ave  follow  it  out.  "  Here's  an  early  Saxon 
capital  under  this  mass  of  plaster."  Yes,  and  the  man  that  hewed 
the  stone  was  a  roughish  hand,  but  he  tried  all  he  could  to  make  it 
like  the  great  capitals  in  the  upstanding  Pretorium  of  Dornceastar, 
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with  the  strange,  many  coloured  floors.  This  same  rude  carving 
links  1898  to  the  days  when  the  Roman  eagles  flashed  in  Dorset 
sunshine.  "This  font-bowl,  scarcely  noticed  by  reason  of  its  late 
stem  and  base,  is  Saxon  of  the  most  primitive  sort."  Yes,  and 
what  does  that  mean  ?  No  less  than  this.  Of  the  children  first 
christened  in  that  font  the  grandfathers,  nay  possibly  enough  their 
own  fathers,  had  knelt  trembling  before  dreadful  Thor  of  the 
thunderstorm,  had  offered  glad  sacrifice  to  Freya  of  the  soft-breath- 
ing wind  of  spring  time.  Birinus  may  have  christened  those 
children  in  the  same  font  then  new — now  so  grey  with  age. 

Such-like  thoughts  are  not  perhaps  amiss.  "We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  Architectural  attraction — that  arising  from  connec- 
tions of  this  and  that  Saxon  remnant  with  Roman  basilica,  or  Irish 
hurdle-work  chapel.  Over  and  above  these  thoughts  of  the 
architectural  linking  such  thoughts  as  those  just  now  hinted  at 
may  lay  hold  of  us  by  a  somewhat  different  linking.  Thoughts  of 
the  Roman  eagles,  of  the  Teuton  gods,  in  Dorset,  may  chance  to 
give  us  a  flash  of  eyesight  into  the  dim  Old  England  long  ago. 
Across  the  great  sea  of  time  we  seem  in  phantasy  to  hail  our 
kinsfolk  of  a  millennium  and  much  moie  than  a  millennium  past 
and  gone. 


BRASSES  IN   FLEET  OLD  CHURCH, 

Near  Weymouth,  dated  1603  (size  27  by  20J  in.)  and  1612  (28^  by  2o£  in.). 
STONE  SLAB  IN  CHICKERELL  CHURCH,  WITH   INCISED  FIGURE. 

The  Figure  (3  ft.  6  in.  long)  is  from  a  rubbing  in  the  Dorset  County  Museum. 


Ghirkmll  (torch. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  BARNES. 

(Read  July  15th,  1S97.J 


T  the  first  glance,  the  church  of  West  Chickerell  looks 
an  unpromising  field  for  the  study  of  church 
architecture  and  antiquities,  but  if  we  look 
more  narrowly  we  shall  see  that  it  possesses 
two  or  three  features  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  That  there  was  a  church  here  in 
Norman  times  the  font,  which  is  of  that 
period,  is  evidence.  The  church  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century, 
apparently  somewhat  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  There  is 
still  of  that  date  the  priest's  door  in  the  chancel  and  the  very 
interesting  window  to  the  west  of  the  porch,  to  which  we  will 
return  presently,  as  well  as  some  of  the  masonry,  and  the  bell  cote 
above  the  west  gable,  which  deserves  a  careful  inspection.  There 
is  evidence  of  a  rood  screen  in  the  small  window  which  lighted  the 
staircase  to  it.  It  is  so  covered  with  ivy  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  date,  but  from  the  small  portion  of  moulding  which 
appears  through  the  ivy  it  would  be  of  late  14th  or  of  the 
15th  century.  The  chancel  windows  in  Ham  Hill  stone  on  the 
south  side  are  excellent  specimens  of  15th  century  work,  evidently 
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executed  in  the  best  period  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  A  very 
plain  holy  water  stoup  will  be  noticed  to  the  east  of  the  doorway. 
The  pulpit  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  date,  1630. 

Let  us  return  to  the  13th  century  window  west  of  the  porch. 
First,  observe  that,  beside  the  outside,  which  appears  to  have  been 
recut  some  years  ago,  on  the  inside  the  upper  part  of  the  tracery 
has  been  lately  refaced.  That  was  done  at  the  late  restoration, 
and  had  hot  the  man  been  caught  in  the  very  act  by  a  fortunate 
accident  everything  of  interest  in  the  window  would  have  been 
destroyed,  for  there  would  have  been  no  evidence  that  the  window 
was  ancient,  or  that  the  peculiarities  which  will  be  noticed  in  it 
belonged  to  the  old  window.  Why  is  it  that  masons  are  so  ready 
to  employ  hour  after  hour  in  defacing  ancient  work  without  the 
prospect  of  receiving  pay  for  time  so  spent  and  with  the  certainty 
of  a  reprimand  from  the  architect  and  builder  1  The  window  was 
not  originally  glazed,  except,  perhaps,  the  upper  light.  The  lower 
were  protected  by  shutters,  which  were  hinged  on  the  jambs  and 
bolted  into  the  mullion,  which  divides  the  lights  at  the  spot 
which  has  been  repaired  with  cement.  Up  to  and  including 
John's  reign  windows  of  churches,  and  even  of  the  king's  houses 
and  chapels,  were  generally  unglazed.  There  were  glass  windows 
and  painted  glass  windows  used  occasionally  in  this  reign,  but  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  certain  that  the  windows  of 
country  churches  were  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  though 
perhaps  protected  ordinarily  by  screens  of  light  material,  and 
certainly  by  shutters  in  bad  weather. 

There  is  unfortunately  very  little  documentary  evidence  existing 
respecting  architectural  details  in  John's  reign,  a  casual  mention 
of  a  cross  bought  for  the  King's  chapel  at  Bere,  and  the  pay  of 
painters  and  decorators  for  Corfe  Castle  and  elsewhere,  and  of  so 
much  spent  for  repairing  the  king's  houses  and  building  kitchens 
and  offices,  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  pipe  rolls  and 
close  rolls  of  that  reign  regarding  Dorset.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  architecture  of  the  time  is  from  the  examples  of  buildings  of 
that  date  which  remain.    But  from  the  liberate  and  close  rolls  of 
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Henry  III.'s  reign  a  great  many  interesting  particulars  can  be 
gleaned  of  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  churches  of  the 
period  when  that  window  was  put  up.  Our  churches  must  have 
been  cold  and  draughty  places  in  winter  in  those  days,  notwith- 
standing their  shutters  and  screens  and  curtains.  The  fact  that 
Henry  III.  paid  extra  for  extra  care  in  fitting  shutters  to  the 
windows  in  the  chambers  of  one  of  his  houses  is  proof  of  that,  and 
so  is  his  charge  to  the  treasurer  to  cause  a  window  of  white  glass 
to  be  made  and  placed  in  the  window  of  the  Queen's  wardrobe 
in  Westminster,  so  that  Her  Majesty's  chamber  might  be  less 
"  windy ;"  but  our  forefathers  were  hardier  men  than  we  are  and 
they  lived  in  a  less  luxurious  age. 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  smaller  upper  light  of  this  window 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  arrangement  for  fitting  shutters.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  these  small  lights  to  be  glazed,  even  when  the 
lower  ones  were  open.  There  is  more  than  one  mention  in  the  rolls 
of  this. 

A  13th  century  church  in  the  13th  century  was  a  very 
different  looking  building  to  a  church  built  in  the  19th  century 
and  reputed  to  be  an  accurate  model  of  a  13th  century  church  :  the 
latter  is  a  cold,  cheerless-looking  building  with  its  columns,  tracery, 
and  carving  as  smooth  and  true  as  if  they  were  turned  out  by 
machinery  and  produced  at  so  much  a  hundred.  No  sign  as  in  the 
old  work  of  the  living  soul  which  guided  the  arm  that  moulded 
them;  everything  is  suggestive  of  inanimate  machine  work;  and 
the  result  is  that  it  is  cold-looking  and  lifeless  so  to  speak.  The 
real  13th  century  church  was  instinct  with  life  and  glowed  with 
colour  ;  roofs,  walls,  woodwork,  plaster,  stone — all  were  painted, 
and  with  the  aid  of  these  old  records  we  can  picture  the  decoration 
of  the  old  church  of  Chickerell  in  Henry  III.'s  reign  if  the  church 
was  at  all  like  those  mentioned  in  the  rolls.  Over  this  window 
might  have  been  a  painted  canopy,  around  the  chancel  a 
wainscoting,  but  not  of  oak,  Norway  pine  was  the  timber  used 
for  the  purpose  at  that  time;  and  the  wainscoting  was  richly 
painted  ;  the  decoration  of  the  walls  would  be  of  various  colours, 
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green  predominating,  the  green  ground  being  sprinkled  with  gold 
and  silver  stars  stencilled  upon  it  and  surrounded  by  a  red  border. 
Upon  this  ground  would  be  pictures  in  panels  illustrating  sacred 
subjects.  The  altar  frontal  would  be  a  painted  subject  panel,  and 
another  would  serve  as  a  reredos  at  the  back. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  13th  century  work  I  may  remark  in 
king's  chapels  and  houses  the  king  ordered  the  subjects  which 
were  to  be  illustrated  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
painted  glass  of  the  windows,  but  whether  they  were  suggested  to 
him  by  his  chaplains  there  is  nothing  to  show.  My  hearers  may 
have  noticed  the  exceptional  length  of  some  ancient  lancet 
windows.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  these  windows  were 
not  built  originally  of  such  length,  but  were  lengthened  towards 
the  close  of  the  century  to  admit  more  light.  The  windows  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Martin's,  Bristol,  and  in  the  King's  Chapel  at 
Feckenham  were  lengthened  in  Henry  III.'s  reign  for  this 
purpose.    Possibly  neither  of  these  chapels  exists  now. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  interesting  incised  slab  of  Purbeck  marble  set  up  temporarily 
in  the  porch  of  the  church. 

From  early  Egyptian  times  incised  stones  have  been  used  as 
memorials,  and  their  use  was  continued  to  the  15th  century  long 
after  brasses  began  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  slab  at 
first  sight  might  be  thought  to  be  of  the  13th  century;  some  details, 
however,  seem  to  suggest  a  later  date.  The  man  is  represented  in 
academical  dress ;  both  Mr.  Chas.  Read  *  and  Mr.  Doran  Webb, 
who  have  been  consulted  independently,  are  of  this  opinion.  The 
man  appears  to  have  a  cap  upon  his  head,  and  to  be  robed  in 
surplice  with  short  sleeves,  cape,  and  hood.  Memorials  in  incised 
stone  are  rarely  in  such  good  condition  as  this  one  is.  That  is 
due,  I  think,  to  this  one  having  been  used  with  its  face  turned 
downward  as  a  paving  stone  in  the  passage  of  the  nave.  It  is  a 
valuable  relic. 

*  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  Keeper  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities  and  Ethnograph  in  the  British  Museum. 
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By  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  BARNES. 

(Bead  Jidij  15th,  1S97.J 


UTCHINS  derives  Fleet  from  "  Fleot,  Flot,  which,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  signifies  a  bay,  or  gulf,  or  place 
where  the  tide  or  float  comes  up ;  hence  Fleet 
Ditch  and  Fleet  Street,  London."  The  name  is 
a  fitting  one,  for,  on  the  memorable  23rd  of 
November,  1824,  the  tide  came  up  with  terrible 
force  and  swept  away  five  houses  and  the  greater 
poition  of  the  church.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  met  in 
the  churchyard  the  old  clerk,  James  Bowering,  aged  87 — possibly 
he  is  here  now.  He  is  the  only  man  living  who  saw  the  wave  come 
up.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  he  was  standing, 
with  other  boys,  by  the  gate  near  the  cattle  pound  when  he  saw, 
rushing  up  the  valley,  the  tidal  wave,  driven  by  a  hurricane,  and 
bearing  on  its  crest  a  whole  haystack,  and  debris  from  the  fields 
below.  They  ran  for  their  lives  to  Chickerell,  and  when  they 
returned  they  found  that  five  houses  had  been  swept  away  and 
the  church  was  in  ruins.  Three  years  later  the  new  church  was 
commenced.  In  the  tower  of  the  new  church  is  a  little  tablet 
recording  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  and  the  building  of 
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the  new  in  these  words  : — "  The  church  of  this  parish,  having 
heen  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1824,  a  new  site  was  selected  and  this  church  erected  thereon  by 
and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  George  Gould,  M.A. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  the  Vicar  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1827,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Gray,  D.D.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  on  the  25th  August,  1829." 

The  old  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  As  you 
will  observe  there  is  little  of  interest  in  this  fragment  of  it 
except  the  brasses.  The  roof  principal  looks  ancient,  but  is  not. 
It  may  be,  however,  and  probably  is,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
old  principal,  and  there  may  be  some  of  the  timber  of  the  ancient 
principal  in  it.  A  ladder  would  be  required  to  examine  it 
properly ;  we  will  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  brasses. 
Dorset  possesses  few  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  brasses  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  churches  throughout  England  out  of  the 
innumerable  number  which  they  once  contained.  According  to 
Haines  there  are  but  33  brasses  in  the  county,  distributed  over 
24  churches. 

If  there  is  any  member  of  the  Field  Club  who  has  the  leisure 
and  who  is  willing  to  do  useful  archaeological  work  in  connection 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  county,  he  would  find  interesting 
occupation  in  taking  rubbings  of  the  33  brasses  and  presenting  a 
set  to  the  Dorset  County  Museum.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles 
he  might  find  that  some  brasses  have  been  overlooked  and  others 
brought  to  light  in  recent  restorations  of  churches.  No  doubt 
Haines's  list  requires  amendment,  and  the  revision  could  be  best 
done  by  some  one  resident  in  the  county  who  would  be  more  or 
less  familiar  with  its  churches.  The  Cambridge  University 
Monumental  Brass  Society  has  undertaken  to  revise  the  lists  in 
all  counties  and  to  give  fuller  particulars  of  all  brasses,  but  as 
they  have  only  so  far  reached  Bedfordshire,  and  their  rate  of 
progress  is  not  rapid,  it  may  be  some  years  before  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  give  their  attention  to  the  brasses  of  Dorset.  These 
two  are  almost  the  latest  of  the  Dorset  brasses,  not  the  very 
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latest,  for  there  is  one  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Williams  in  Piraperne 
Church  dated  1694,  and  another  to  Mary  Williams  at  Woolland 
dated  1616,  and  to  Thomas  Brown  at  Puddlehinton  dated  1617. 
These  two  to  the  Mohuns  come  next. 

The  earliest  Dorset  brass  *  was  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dor- 
chester, in  memory  of  Joan  de  Somer.  A.D.  1436  is  its  date. 
This  is  by  no  means  early  for  a  brass.  There  are  fine  brasses  of 
the  13th  century;  the  date  of  the  earliest  recorded  is  1208.  But 
the  work  of  the  brass  engraver  reached  its  highest  excellence  a 
century  later,  when  some  were  of  great  size  and  very  finely  executed. 
The  plates  for  all  the  earlier  brasses  were  manufactured  abroad. 
They  were  imported  mainly  from  Cologne  ;  whence  they  were  called 
Coin  or  Cullen  plates.  The  material  was  called  laton,  or  latten, 
and  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  Laton  was  largely  used  in 
mediaeval  times  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  crosses,  incense-boats, 
candlesticks,  and  other  ecclesiastical  metal  work.  Articles  of  laton 
are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  inventories  of  church  goods  in  Dorset 
taken  by  the  Church  Commissioners  in  Edward  IV. 's  reign. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  brass  was  manufactured  in  England 
before  the  16th  century.  Late  in  that  century — namely,  in  15S5 — 
brass  mills  were  set  up  in  the  West  of  England.  In  Somersetshire 
there  were  more  than  one,  and  possibly  the  brasses  before  you  were 
engraved  on  plates  manufactured  in  that  county;  they  are  certainly 
not  Cullen  plates.  The  brasses  are  dated  and  they  answer  generally 
to  the  description  of  brasses  of  the  period,  being  on  quadrangular 
plates  set  in  a  framework  of  stone.  The  brasses  are  good  of  their 
kind,  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  comparison  between  them  and 
the  magnificent  work  of  the  earlier  centuries.  From  the  14th 
century  the  art  had  gradually  declined,  and  at  the  time  these 
brasses  were  executed  the  art  was  approaching  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
brasses  are  inscribed,  the  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  window  to 
the  wife  of  Robert  Mohun  (Margaret),  who  is  described  as  the 

*  The  brass  has  disappeared  though  the  matrix  remains  ;  it  was 
probably  removed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Church  between  40  and 
50  years  ago. 
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happy  mother  of  17  children,  all  represented  on  the  plate — nine 
sons  and  eight  daughters.  She  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  90. 
The  second  is  inscribed  to  Maximilian  Mohun,  son  of  Robert 
Mohun,  whose  13  children — five  sons  and  eight  daughters — are 
also  represented.    He  died  in  1612. 

For  the  description  of  the  armorial  bearings  I  must  refer  you  to 
Hutchins'  "Dorset,"  where  they  are  described  very  fully.  The 
curious  little  inscription  on  the  south  wall  is  not  a  brass,  but  an 
inscription  on  marble  let  into  a  framework  of  slone  as  a  brass 
would  be.  It  is  also  inscribed  to  a  Mohun — Francis  Mohun,  son 
of  Maximilian  Mohun.  He  died  February  25th,  1711-12,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  From  the  "patrizeque  ruentis  fidus  amor"  in 
the  lines  beneath,  we  gather  that  he  was  a  staunch  old  Jacobite, 
who  regarded  the  incoming  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  despair.  He  would  have  been  much  comforted  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  this  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Francis  Mohun,  son  of  Maximilian,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Maximilian  Mohun  to  whose  memory  the  latest  of  the  two  brasses 
is  dedicated.  His  father  was  Robert  Mohun,  who  married  Margaret 
Hide,  to  whom  the  earliest  is  inscribed.  Francis  Mohun  left  a 
son  Gilbert,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cooper,  of 
Sherborne  ;  they  had  a  son  Robert,  also  of  Fleet,  who  died  in 
1758  leaving  no  children. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  paper  with  a  list  of  brasses  in  the 
County  of  Dorset  condensed  from  Haines's  list  in  his  manual  of 
monumental  brasses : — 

Bere  Regis — Skerne,  1596. 

Caundle  Purse — W.  Long,  c.1500  ;  Eliz.  Longe,  1527  ; 
R.  Erode  way,  1536. 

Compton  Valence — Thomas  Maldon,  1440. 
Critchell  More— Isabel  Uvedale,  1572. 

Dorchester  St.  Peter — Joan  de  St.  Omer,  1436  (this  brass  has 
disappeared). 

Evershot — William  Grey,  1527. 

Fleet— Robert  Mohun,  1603  ;  Maximilian  Mohun,  1612. 
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Knowle — John  Clavell,  1572. 

Lytchett  Matravers — Thomas  Pethyn,  1470.  Inscription  Marg. 
Clement,  1505. 

Melbury  Sampford — Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes,  1562. 
Milton  Abbas — Sir  John  Tregonwell,  1565. 
Moreton — James  Frampton,  1523. 

Puldlehinton — Thomas  Browne,  1617.  Insc.  John  Chapman, 
1494. 

Piddletown — Roger  Cheverell,  1517  ;  Chris.  Martyn,  1524  ; 
Nich.  Martyn,  1593. 

Pimperne — Mrs.  Dorothy  Williams,  1694. 

PuncJcnoiole — Wm.  Napper,  c.1600. 

Rampisham — Thomas  Dygenys,  1523. 

Shaftesbury  St.  Peter — Insc.  Steph.  Payne,  1508. 

Shapivick — Rich.  Chernok,  Maria  h.  of  Lord  de  Champneys. 

Sturminster  Marshall — Hen.  Helme,  1581. 

Swanwick — Wm.  Clavel,  c.1496  ;  Insc.  John  Harve,  1510. 

Wimborne  Minster — S.  Ethelred,  A.D.  872,  engraved  1440, 
restored  c.1600. 

Woolland— Mary  Williams,  1616. 

Yet  minster — John  Horsey,  1531. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  with 
reference  to  the  brasses,  said  : — The  Mohun  family  came  from 
Moion,  in  Normandy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey 
William  de  Moion  was  sheriff  of  Somerset.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William,  who  was  Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  founder  of  the 
Bruton  Priory;  lie  was  living  in  1142.  They  were  lords  of 
Dunster  Castle,  and  an  excellent  account  of  them  is  given  in 
"  Dunster  and  its  Lords  "  by  Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte  ;  the  same 
book  contains  five  pedigrees  of  the  family  : — 

1.  Of  Dunster. 

2.  Of  Ham-Mohun,  co.  Dorset. 

3.  Of  Tavistock. 

4.  Of  Baunton  and  Fleet,  co.  Dorset. 

5.  Of  Cornwall. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  in  Somerset  and  Dorset  to  meet  with  the 
name  Moon,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  that  noble  name  which  we  meet  with  under  the  forms  Moion, 
Moyon,  Mohun,  and  Moune. 


gorset  nni)  |ling  John  (Pabtul). 

Notes  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  (Dorset)  of  that  Reign, 
Supplemented  and  Illustrated  by  References  to  the  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  John's  Reign. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  BARNES. 

(Read  March  21st,  1S98.J 


JOHN  10  (A.D.  1209-1210). 


HE  account  of  the  firm  of  Dorset,  which  amounts 
to  £120  blank,  is  rendered  by  Randolf  de  Bray 
for  William  Brevvere.  William  de  Brewere  was 
a  very  unpopular  man  in  Dorset  and  Somerset. 
Three  years  before  this  the  men  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset  paid  1,200  marks  into  the  treasury  to  be 
quit  of  100  marks,  which  used  to  be  demanded 
as  the  increment  of  those  counties,  and  that  the  King  might 
appoint  them  a  sheriff  from  amongst  themselves  who  should  be 
resident  in  those  counties.  "Any  person,"  it  is  stated,  "except 
William  Brewere  and  his,"  and  yet  here  he  is  again  sheriff  of  the 
county  ;  it  looks  as  if  the  King  had  not  kept  faith  with  the  men  of 
Dorset. 

In  alms  two  marks  is  paid  as  before  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
In  lands  granted  in  Shaftesbury  .£10  blank  is  paid  to  William,  son 
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of  William  dc  Lanualein,  and  to  Bailebicn  30.-.  in  Lanham.  To 
William,  son  of  William  de  Hampton,  100s.  in  Baggewd.  To  the 
monks  of  Bindon  20s.  in  the  mill  of  Fordington,  which  thoy  had 
from  the  king.    To  Robert  de  Veteri  Ponte  .£30  in  Milborne. 

The  pay  of  the  Chaplain  of  Dorchester  is  still  50s.,  and  Hugh 
de  Nevill  is  paid  30s.  5d.  for  the  custody  of  the  King's  houses  in 
Gillingham. 

An  account  of  Dorset  in  King  John's  reign  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  description  of  one  of  the  King's  palaces  in  the  county. 
Fortunately,  sufficient  material  exists  in  records  of  the  next  reign 
to  enable  a  sketch  to  be  made  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  King's  Palace  at  Gillingham  in  both  reigns,  and  this  entry  of 
payment  to  the  custodian  furnishes  an  excuse  for  digressing  a 
little  to  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it  and  to  describe  the 
buildings  as  they  are  represented  to  us  in  ancient  records. 

Gillingham  was  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  from  the  frequency 
with  which  King  John  visited  it,  it  might  be  confidently  assumed 
that  the  woods  there  were  well  stocked  with  game.  It  was  a 
woodland  country  in  which  wild  beasts  roamed  at  large,  even 
wolves  were  captured  there,  and  the  reward  of  5s.  a  head  for  their 
capture  was  claimed  and  paid  in  the  11th  year  of  King  John,  the 
very  next  year. 

The  place  must  have  had  great  attractions  for  King  John,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he  built  a  palace  there.  Some  remarks  about 
the  building  of  it  and  of  the  festivities  at  the  incoming  of  the 
King  into  it  will  be  found  on  page  130,  vol  xvi.  of  the  transactions 
of  this  club.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  the  34th  to  38th 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (A.D.  1250-1254). 

Now  before  we  can  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Palace  of 
Gillingham  was  like,  we  must  know  how  king's  houses  were 
generally  built  in  those  days.  Was  there  any  fixed  plan  for  them  or 

Note. — B  Mart  pxa  ante  natal  apd  Odiham  Ric  Luverc3  1  Odoni 
valtariis  p  duob3  lupis  captis  ap  Gelingeha  t  alio  lupo  capto  ap 
Clarendon  xv.  s  p  I£  (Rot  Mis  11  Johan). 
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wore  they  each  built  on  a  different  model  according  to  the  humour 
of  the  king  or  the  fancy  cf  his  architect  ? 

In  a  treatise  by  Alexander  Necham,  who  was  born  1157,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  who  was  living  when  John  came  to  the 
throne,  we  have  a  description  of  a  model  house  of  the  period.  From 
that  description  we  learn  that  it  consisted  of  a  hall  with  a  roof 
supported  on  rows  of  pillars,  bed  chambers,  kitchens,  larder,  sewery, 
and  cellar.  It  had  also  an  atrium  or  court  yard,  the  surfaces 
of  the  walls  of  rooms  internally  were  polished  with  a  trowel  and 
were  painted,  there  were  carved  decorations,  and  tapestries  were 
used  in  chambers  and  were  hung  between  columns  in  the  hall. 

In  the  directions  scattered  throughout  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  this 
reign  for  the  repair  or  payment  for  repairs  to  the  custodians  of  the 
king's  houses,  we  find  all  these  and  other  domestic  buildings 
mentioned.  In  the  Liberate  Rolls  of  Henry  III.  reign  we  have 
fuller  details  of  the  king's  palaces,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  no  other  changes  made  in  them  than  the  enlargement  of  some, 
and  such  alterations  in  others  as  changes  in  the  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  wider  introduction  of  glass  windows  and  chimneys  made 
necessary. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  that  king's  houses,  certainly  for  a  hundred 
years,  probably  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  were  built  on  the 
same  plan.     Let  us  see  what  that  plan  was. 

The  king's  palace  was  not  a  single  building  with  hall,  kitchen, 
offices,  and  chambers  under  one  roof,  but  a  cluster  of  buildings 
each  one  independent  of  the  other,  the  whole  being  usually 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.  The  directions  for  building  the 
king's  house  at  Freemantle  in  Henry  III.  reign  shows  the  structure 
in  its  simplest  form  ;  it  was  to  consist  of  "a  hall,  a  kitchen,  a 
chamber  with  an  upper  storey  and  other  appurtenances,  and  a  chapel 
on  the  ground  for  the  king's  use,  a  chamber  with  an  upper  storey 
with  a  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  same  chamber  for  the  queen's  use, 
under  which  chapel  was  the  cellar  for  the  king's  wines." 

In  smaller  private  houses  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  to  build  a  chamber  above  the  hall  with  an  outside  staircnse 
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to  lead  to  it  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a  chamber 
over  the  hall  in  a  king's  house,  though  in  castles  where  space  was 
limited  it  is  a  probable  arrangement.  A  chamber  was,  however, 
sometimes  built  over  the  porch  of  the  hall. 

At  the  head  of  the  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  bench  which 
extended  across  it  was  a  fixed  throne  more  or  less  elaborately 
finished  according  to  the  importance  of  the  palace  to  which  it 
belonged.  At  Westminster  the  throne  was  of  marble,  approached 
by  carved  stone  steps.  On  each  side  of  the  seat  were  two  bronze 
leopards  as  supporters.  The  elaboration  of  architectural  details 
generally  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  rule.  The  porch  under 
which  the  king  might  "  dismount  from  his  palfrey  "  at  the  same 
palace  was  to  be  "such  as  may  befit  so  grand  a  palace." 

Porches  to  the  hall  were  common  in  Henry  III.  reign,  and  they 
were  added  to  chapels  and  sometimes  to  chambers,  but  unless  the 
order  to  build  porches  can  be  understood  as  an  order  to  rebuild  them 
they  were  not  considered  so  necessary  an  adjunct  in  earlier  times. 

The  hall  was  furnished  with  benches  around  the  walls,  and 
movable  forms ;  the  roofs  and  walls  were  decorated  in  colour. 
The  chamber  and  chapels  as  well  as  the  hall  were  lighted  with 
candlesticks  bearing  wax  lights.  In  the  hall  these  were  sometimes 
fixed  as  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  attached  to  the  columns. 
Candelabra  seem  also  to  have  been  used  with  prickets  for  wax 
lights.  The  "hercia,"  "on  which  wax  tapers  should  be  placed,"  in 
the  king's  chapel  at  Winchester,  seems  to  have  been  of  this  kind, 
for  "hercia"  for  covering  coffins  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  king's 
private  chapel,  which  was  only  occasionally  used. 

Oil  lamps  also  must  have  been  used,  as  there  is  a  charge  in  the 
pipe  rolls  of  a  former  year  for  oil  for  the  queen's  lamp.  The  lamps 
were  probably  of  the  old  Roman  model,  which  are  used  in  Italy  to 
this  day,  and  give  a  full  soft  light  much  more  brilliant  than  might  be 
expected  from  an  oil  lamp  without  a  chimney.  In  the  chapels  there 
was  sometimes  a  beam  for  wax  lights  across  the  chancel  as  in  the 
king's  chapel  at  Havering,  where  the  workmen  were  commanded 
"  to  make  in  the  low  chapel  a  candlestick  with  a  beam  across  the 
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chancel  for  wax  lights."  There  was  no  reredos  behind  the  altar ; 
the  only  decoration  there  besides  the  painting  of  the  walls  was  a 
narrow  panel  or  panels,  on  which  was  painted  some  sacred  subject. 
There  were  thrones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  for  the  king 
and  queen,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bishop's  throne  in  a  cathedral, 
and  they  were  similarly  situated.  The  attendants  occupied 
benches  or  forms  in  the  body  of  the  chapel.  The  altar  pre- 
sumably was  generally  of  stone,  but  not  always.  At  W oodstock  a 
wooden  altar  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
S.  Edward.  Rugs  or  mats  were  used  as  cushions  upon  the  forms 
and  to  place  under  the  king's  feet. 

The  chambers  were  usually  large  buildings  standing  apart,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  decorated  in  colour  like  the  hall  or  chapel  with 
wardrobes,  rooms  of  about  the  same  size  often  above  or  below  the 
chamber  to  which  they  belonged,  and  there  were  sometimes 
ante-rooms  both  to  the  chambers  and  wardrobes.  The  Royal  bed 
'was  made  on  a  bench  built  for  the  purpose.  The  mattresses  and 
bolster  were  luxuriously  upholstered  in  rich  silk  material  with  a 
coverlet  of  the  same.  The  room  was  furnished  with  tables  and 
forms  ;  for  the  king's  chamber  at  Winchester,  "  12  tables  and 
sufficient  forms  "  were  ordered,  this  was  probably  a  very  unusual 
number,  both  the  king's  and  the  queen's  chamber  always  had  one 
table  in  it.  There  were  also  Royal  chairs  in  the  king's  and 
queen's  chambers  ;  sometimes  these  were  carefully  carved.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  chambers  had  fireplaces  and  chimneys. 
Mural  paintings  decorated  the  mantels,  and  marble  columns 
sometimes  supported  the  chimney  piece  as  in  the  queen's  hall  at 
Clarendon.  Care  was  taken  that  the  queen  should  not  be  annoyed 
by  curious  eyes  peering  into  her  apartments.  Directions  were  given 
that  the  windows  in  the  queen's  apartments  at  Clarendon  should 
be  so  high  "  that  no  one  standing  in  the  area  can  see  through 
them,"  and  similar  instructions  were  given  in  other  places.  By 
the  side  of  the  queen's  and  king's  apartments  or  at  the  back  of 
them  was  a  lawn  or  garden  with  walls  surrounding  it.  The  walis 
round  the  queen's  garden  were  high.    At  Woodstock  directions 
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were  given  to  build  high  double  walls  "so  that  no  one  can  get  in." 
In  the  queen's  garden  was  the  queen's  bower.  If  the  queen's 
apartment  was  on  the  upper  floor  a  flight  of  steps  would  lead  from 
it  into  the  garden  or  lawn  as  at  Guildford.  These  external  flights 
of  stairs  communicating  with  the  upper  storeys  were  common  in  all 
the  king's  palaces,  though  spiral  stairs,  probably  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  as  in  early  Saxon  and  Italian  churehes,  were  sometimes 
employed  to  give  access  to  upper  storeys.  When  spiral  stairs  were 
added  to  old  buildings  they  were  usually  built  in  an  angle  of  the 
building,  the  entrance  being  in  the  same  angle.  Internal  staircases 
were  sometimes  inconvenient,  as  in  the  king's  chamber  beneath  the 
king's  chapel  at  Rochester,  where  a  staircase  was  built  on  the  right 
side  of  the  building  "  so  that  strangers  and  others  might  enter 
that  chapel  without  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  king's 
chamber  as  they  used  to  do." 

The  vivary  was  usually  in  the  king's  garden  hedged  about.  It 
was  stocked  with  pike,  which,  according  to  an  ancient  MS.,  were 
fed  with  small  fish,  eels,  and  frogs.  Besides  the  vivary  in  the 
king's  garden  for  fish  there  was  sometimes  a  vivary  in  the  park  for 
beasts.  At  Kennington  ditches  were  ordered  to  be  dug  round  the 
haye  where  necessary  "  that  the  wild  creatures  may  not  get  out." 

In  the  king's  garden  there  was  sometimes  a  cloister  with  a 
colonnade.  At  Guildford  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  were  of  marble. 

Most  of  the  king's  houses  would  have  a  grange  attached  to  them, 
and  there  were  sometimes  mills  for  grinding.  At  Guildford 
there  were  three  mills  in  the  park,  one  for  hard  corn,  another  for 
malt,  and  a  third  for  fulling.  There  were  two  or  three  mills  on 
the  king's  manor  at  Fordington  and  Dorchester;  might  not  this 
throw  some  light  on  their  uses  1 

There  was  often  more  than  one  gateway,  and  sometimes  there 
was  also  a  bell  tower. 

As  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  buildings  about  the 
court,  the  hall  stood  alone  ;  next  to  it,  but  with  a  space  between, 
which  was  usually  turfed,  was  the  king's  chamber  and  wardrobe 
with  a  chapel  in  the  same  block  or  standing  by  itself  on  the  turf. 
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The  next  block  consisted  of  the  queen's  chamber,  wardrobe,  and 
chapel  under  one  roof.  These  blocks  often  had  curtain  walls 
between  them,  and  a  covered  way  or  cloister  connected  them  with 
the  hall  and  with  each  other.  The  cloister  was  sometimes  open  to 
the  court,  the  roof  being  supported  by  posts  or  columns.  Some- 
times it  was  wholly  enclosed,  and  wainscotted  and  painted,  and 
furnished  with  seats,  and  occasionally,  as  at  Gillingham,  with  a  table 
on  which  the  king's  dinner  could  be  arranged  on  the  way  from  the 
kitchen.  Where  the  upper  chambers  and  chapels  were  approached 
by  external  staircases  the  staircases  communicated  with  this  cloister. 
The  chambers  and  chapels  had  lawns  between  them  or  at  the  back 
of  them.  These  lawns  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  grass 
plots.  At  Guildford  the  court  wall,  which  had  been  close  to  the 
back  of  the  king's  chamber,  was  put  back  fifteen  feet  to  allow  of  a 
lawn  being  laid  there.  The  king's  garden  with  its  vivary  appears 
to  have  been  outside  of  this,  and  there  were  doors  communicating 
with  the  garden  by  which  the  king  and  the  queen  could  enter  from 
their  respective  chambers. 

Probably  at  an  earlier  date  there  were  only  causeways  between 
the  several  buildings,  and  as  the  luxury  of  the  age  increased  these 
were  roofed  in  and  became  covered  cloisters.  The  purpose  of  the 
covering  in  of  a  causeway  between  the  queen's  chamber  and  her 
chapel  in  one  of  the  palaces  is  stated  to  have  been  that  the  queen 
might  go  from  one  to  the  other  "  with  a  dry  foot." 

The  kitchens  Avere  usually  situated  at  the  back  or  side  of  the 
court  and  connected  with  the  hall  by  a  covered  way,  the  larders, 
sewery,  and  other  offices  opening  into  this  covered  way.  The  monk's 
kitchen  at  Glastonbury  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  kitchen  such  as 
would  be  built  for  a  king's  court  at  this  time,  for  although  it  is  of  the 
15th  century  it  is  certain  from  kitchens  still  standing  of  an  earlier 
date — as  that  of  Evrault  in  France,  which  is  of  the  12th  century — 
that  the  construction  was  the  same.  There  were  sometimes  three 
kitchens — one  for  the  king,  another  for  the  queen,  and  a  third  for 
the  household.  There  were  also  ovens  for  baking  pasties.  The 
king's  stable  was  sometimes  in  the  principal  court  with  a  chamber 
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for  the  harness  in  which  grooms  slept  on  each  side  of  it,  or  the 
harness  rooms  were  separate  as  at  "Winchester,  where  a  chamber 
was  built  near  the  king's  stable  "for  three  beds  and  to  put  harness 
in."  There  were  chambers  also  for  the  king's  retinue  and  visitors, 
and  chambers  were  built  as  they  were  required  for  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  In  Henry  III.  reign  a  chamber  was  built  for 
"  Edward  the  son  of  the  king  "  and  another  for  his  consort.  In 
most  of  the  palaces  attached  to  each  chamber  was  a  wardrobe, 
where  clothes  were  kept  and  cloth  for  the  liveries  of  the  retinue 
were  stored  and  garments  were  made  up.  The  king's  treasure 
chests  and  other  valuables  were  placed  for  safe  custody  in  the 
wardrobe.  At  Guildford  vaults  were  specially  built  in  the 
wardrobe  of  the  chamber  of  "  Edward  our  son,  in  which  our 
chests  and  reliques  may  be  put,"  possibly  because  they  would  be 
better  guarded  there,  the  chamber  of  the  "king's  noble  knights" 
being  on  the  ground  floor  beneath  this  chamber.  When  new 
chambers  were  built  they  were  built  on  vacant  ground  between 
the  old  buildings,  and  the  lawns  were  curtailed  to  admit  of  this 
being  done,  or  fuel  houses  or  other  less  important  buildings  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them,  or  a  new  court  yard  was  planned. 

Having  now  got  from  contemporary  sources  a  general  idea  of 
what  a  king's  house  was  like  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  let  us 
turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  Gillingham.  The  various 
buildings  which  constituted  the  king's  court  at  Gillingham,  though 
they  probably  were  detached,  were  not  scattered  irregularly  over  a 
large  area  as  some  suppose  the  king's  houses  to  have  been  ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  built  round  a  court  and  enclosed. 
The  fact  that  Gillingham  Royal  mansion  possessed  a  gateway  and 
a  porter  is  evidence  of  the  enclosure.  A  gateway  leading  to  royal 
chambers  would  not  have  been  required  if  the  royal  chambers  had 
been  accessible  from  any  quarter  without  going  through  it,  and 
this  gateway  was  not  the  gateway  of  the  wall  which  encircled  the 
whole  cluster  of  buildings,  for  that  wall,  with  the  moat  and  gate, 
was  built  at  a  later  date.  A  gateway  argues  an  enclosure,  and  at 
Gillingham  the  enclosure  was  a  court,  not  perhaps  unlike  the  court 
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of  a  college,  except  that  the  buildings  around  it  were  detached 
with  lawns  and  curtain  walls  between  them,  and  from  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  construction  and  in  the  variety  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  built  they  presented  a  much  more  picturesque 
appearance  than  the  regular  buildings  of  a  college  would  do.  The 
large  quantity  of  timber  employed  in  the  buildings  noticed  in  an 
earlier  chapter  shows  that  some  of  them  were  timber-framed 
houses,  the  spaces  between  the  timber-framing  being  filled  in  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time  with  plaster  panels,  while  the  fact  that 
two-light  stone  windows  were  put  into  the  king's  chamber  and 
chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  gateway  forty  years  later,  proves  that 
those  buildings  at  least  were  of  stone,  because  such  windows  as  are 
described  could  not  be  put  into  wooden  structures. 

The  king's  palace  at  Gillingham  in  King  John's  days  consisted  of 
a  gateway  opening  into  a  court,  around  which  were  the  great  hall; 
the  king's  chamber,  with  the  king's  chapel  above  it  ;  the  queen's 
chamber,  with  the  queen's  chapel  on  a  level  with  it  ;  the  queen's 
wardrobe  being  on  the  ground  floor  beneath ;  there  were  also  an 
almonry,  kitchens,  larder,  and  sewery,  and  other  domestic  offices. 
There  would  also  have  been  chambers  for  the  king's  knights  and 
chaplain  and  retinue,  as  well  as  stables,  collars,  outbuildings,  grange, 
&c.  ;  but  of  these  there  is  no  record  as  they  did  not  need  repair. 

To  realise  better  the  Gillingham  palace  of  King  John's  days  it  will 
be  best  to  reconstruct  it  in  imagination  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in 
records  of  the  following  reign  printed  in  the  notes.  We  have  there 
a  list  of  repairs  and  additions  made  to  the  palace  to  guide  us,  and 
we  ran  supplement  and  complete  the  picture  in  unimportant  details 
from  descriptions  of  other  of  the  king's  houses  of  the  same  date. 

As  we  approach  the  picturesque  cluster  of  buildings  in  this 
1252  year  A.D.,  we  notice  that  some  changes  have  since  then  been 
made  in  it.  Two  years  ago  we  should  have  seen  it  as  it  was  left 
by  King  John,  but  repairs  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since 
then ;  the  new  work  is,  however,  well  defined,  and  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  old.  Henry  III.  is  a  man  of  cultivated 
and  aesthetic  taste,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  accommodation 
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which  was  sufficient  for  King  John.  Chambers  have  been  enlarged 
and  roofs  remodelled.  Some  advance  lias  been  made  in  architecture, 
too,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  palaces  must  be  brought  up  to 
date  ;  the  plain  lancet  window  of  King  John's  building  has  given 
way  to  the  latest  style,  a  two-light  window  with  a  pillar  and 
capital  in  stiff  leaf  carving  separating  the  lights  ;  painted  glass  has 
been  inserted  in  the  windows,  the  chambers  are  redecorated  in 
colour,  and  the  new  style  of  fireplace  with  a  chimney  has  been 
inserted  in  the  place  of  the  old,  and  chambers  which  had  not 
fireplaces  before  are  now  furnished  with  them. 

The  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  outside  of  which  is  a 
concrete  wall  six  feet  high.  Opposite  the  entrance  the  moat  is 
spanned  by  a  new  bridge  which  we  cross.  Before  us  is  a  massive 
gateway  with  a  pointed  arched  opening,  over  which  is  an  upper 
storey  which  looks  and  is  quite  new ;  this  addition  has  been  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  porter.  As  we  approach  the  iron 
studded  oak  gates  swing  back,  and  we  are  in  the  open  court  of  the 
palace.  On  the  same  side  as  the  gateway  by  which  we  have 
entered  is  the  almonry.  The  building  has  been  extended  recently 
so  as  to  form  a  chamber  for  the  king's  chaplains  under  the  same 
roof  with  it.  To  the  right  of  us  is  the  king's  chamber,  a  large 
hall-like  building ;  over  the  chamber  is  the  king's  chapel,  which  is 
reached  by  a  staircase  from  below.  The  chapel,  which  has  been 
lately  enlarged,  is  also  just  completed,  and  both  it  and  the  king's 
and  queen's  chambers  have  new  windows/  two-lights  with  columns 
separating  the  lights,  some  of  which  are  filled  in  with  painted  glass 
figures  on  a  clear  white  glass  ground.  The  queen's  chamber,  which 
is  next  to  the  king's,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  quadrangle  with  a 
lawn  between  them,  has  been  lengthened  fifteen  couples  and  a 
small  chapel  of  nine  couples  added  to  it  ;  beneath  the  queen's 
chamber  and  chapel  is  the  queen's  wardrobe,  which  occupies  the 
ground  floor,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  buildings.  Here 
Her  Majesty's  ladies  are  busily  employed  in  dress  making,  tapestry 
working,  and  on  other  domestic  needlework,  and  racks  filled  with 
all  manner  of  stuffs  line  the  walls.    The  royal  apartments  are 
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more  comfortable  than  they  were  in  the  last  reign,  the  new 
two-light  windows  glazed  admit  more  light,  and  afford  better 
protection  from  the  weather  than  the  old  narrow  lancet  unglazed 
windows  with  their  loose  shutters  which  admitted  draughts.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass  in  which  are  inserted 
medallions  or  figures  in  stained  glass,  the  subjects  of  which  in  the 
king's  and  queen's  chapels  are  stated  in  the  notes.  In  all  the 
apartments  the  walls  are  richly  painted  with  patterns  stencilled 
upon  them,  and  surrounded  with  a  border,  the  stencilled  ground 
being  relieved  by  subject  panels,  which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  "  histories."  A  new  table  has  been  placed  in  the  king's  chamber, 
probably  similar  to  the  ancient  table  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Salisbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  carved  seat  for  the  king. 
Around  the  room  are  benches  and  forms.  It  is  here  that  the 
king  holds  receptions,  hears  cases  brought  before  him  for 
settlement,  and  receives  fines  and  taxes.  In  one  corner  is  a 
bench  upon  which  is  the  royal  bed  covered  with  an  embroidered 
silk  coverlet,  a  screen  at  the  foot  conceals  it,  and  a  canopy 
of  embroidered  silk  hangs  above  it.  To  the  left  of  the  king's  and 
queen's  chambers  and  at  right  angles  to  them  is  the  hall,  a  large 
building  with  an  open  timbered  roof,  which  is  quite  new,  though  the 
building  is  old  (what  the  size  of  it  was  there  is  nothing  to  shew, 
but  the  halls  were  never  small  ;  that  at  Ludgershall  was  60  feet  by 
40,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Gillingham  hall  was  smaller),  the  hall 
is  furnished  with  trestle  tables  and  foims,  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  is  raised,  and  around  this  dais  the  walls  are  wainscotted,  and 
the  wainscotting  as  well  as  the  walls  and  roofing  timbers  is  richly 
painted.  A  massive  carved  throne  for  the  king  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bench  which  extends  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 
Ornamental  iron  brackets  project  from  the  wall  and  columns, 
bearing  prickets  for  candles  or  hooks  for  lamps. 

Outside  at  the  head  of  the  hall  would  be  the  pantry,  butlery, 
and  salsary,  though  of  these  there  is  no  mention  in  the  record, 
they  did  not  need  repair,  and  just  beyond  them  the  kitchens. 
The  kitchens  have  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  they  are  surmounted  by 
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a  dome-like  roof  like  a  huge  funnel  inverted,  and  through  this 
opening  the  fires  beneath,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  roasting  an 
ox  whole,  are  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke.  There  is  also  a 
small  oven  for  baking  pasties.  Substantial  tables  of  beech  are  at 
hand,  and  on  the  racks  are  cooking  utensils. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  the  chamber  of  Edward,  the 
king's  son,  and  there  would  be  chambers  for  the  king's  valets  and 
other  functionaries. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  records  there  was  a  second  court  at 
Gillingham,  and  that  the  great  chamber,  40  by  22,  built  at  this 
time  "at  the  head  of  the  hall  transversely  towards  the  east,"  and 
which  was  to  be  illuminated  in  colour  and  to  be  furnished  with  a 
new  wardrobe  built  on  to  it,  was  on  one  side  of  this  court. 

Just  a  glance  round  Gillingham  court  before  finally  leaving  it. 
Behind  us  is  the  gateway  with  porter's  lodge  over  it ;  in  front  is  the 
hall,  the  kitchens  and  their  offices  are  out  of  sight,  but  the 
chimney  shows  above  the  chambers  on  that  side.  The  chambers  are 
detached,  two  stories  in  height,  some  of  the  older  houses  of 
timber  framed  with  plaster  panels  rich  in  colour,  and  roofed  with 
shingles ;  the  king's,  queen's,  and  the  newer  chambers  of  stone. 
Then  there  are  the  corridors  with  the  external  staircases.  The 
whole  group  has  a  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance,  the 
picturesqueness  being  heightened  by  the  vines  trained  (according 
to  Necham)  over  the  face  of  some  of  them,  the  bright  green  of  the 
foliage  contrasting  with  the  coloured  ornament  with  which  the 
outside  of  some  of  the  buildings  is  adorned. 

The  account  goes  on — To  the  Abbot  of  Bindon  30s.  in  the  mill 
outside  the  walls  of  Dorchester,  and  to  Robert  Chantmerle  6  marks 
and  5s.  in  Dalewood  and  Wliitwell. 

The  expenses  of  the  Countess  of  Gloucester  amount  to  £62,  but 
on  what  occasion  is  not  stated. 

£51  lis.  lOd.  was  the  cost  of  the  repairs  done  to  the  houses  of 
the  king  in  the  Castle  of  Sherborne. 

At  Sherborne  the  queen's  chapel  was  not  attached  to  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  in  Henry  III.'s  reign  a  corridor  or  aisle  was  built 
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from  the  chamber  to  the  chapel  so  that  Her  Majesty  might  not  be 
inconvenienced  in  wet  weather.  The  windows  of  the  tower  were 
repaired  at  the  same  time,  and  those  in  the  king's  chapel,  which 
were  glazed,  were  reconstructed  so  that  they  might  be  shut  and 
opened. 

In  building  a  kitchen  at  Bere  30s.  was  spent.  If  this  money 
represents  the  whole  cost  it  must  have  been  a  wooden  structure, 
for  £30,  the  equivalent  of  that  sum  in  the  currency  of  the  day, 
would  not  have  built  in  stone  a  kitchen  of  the  size  required  at 
Bere,  which  must  have  been  at  least  30  feet  square. 

Two  marks  was  the  cost  incurred  for  two  otter  hunters, 
horsemen,  and  three  footmen  with  seven  dogs. 

£11  19s.  8d.  was  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  20  tuns  of  wine 
through  the  king's  manors,  which  seems  excessive,  and  for  bringing 
Robert  de  Belchamp,  a  prisoner,  from  Ilchester  to  "Winchester 
18s.  was  paid.  To  the  prior  of  Cardigan  and  two  other  persons 
for  provisioning  (if  "ad  muniendum "  is  to  be  so  rendered)  the 
Castle  of  Cardigan  20  marks,  and  in  the  repair  of  the  king's  houses 
at  Dorchester  70s.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent  why  Dorset 
was  charged  for  provisioning  the  Castle  of  Cardigan  or  for  bringing 
a  prisoner  from  Ilchester  to  Winchester,  but  a  separate  account  of 
the  Honor  of  Gloucester  lower  down  in  the  roll  suggests  a  reason. 
A  fixed  rent  in  Wareham  of  £6  9s.  7d.  half-yearly,  with  other 
rents  at  Tewkesbury  and  elsewhere,  belonged  to  that  honor,  and 
these  payments  seem  to  have  been  made  in  respect  of  those 
rents.  This  fact  may  account  also  for  the  payment  of  4s.  to  the 
vinedresser  or  vintner  (whichever  vinitor  represents)  of  Tewkesbury, 
as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  63s.  4d.  to  the  monks  of  Wareham, 
and  of  10s.  to  William,  the  Chaplain  of  Wareham  Castle. 

William  de  Witefield  renders  account  of  100  marks  for  default 
of  the  Church  of  Swyre. 

Hugh,  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  owes  one  tun  of  wine  for  licence  to 
carry  600  loads  of  corn  where  he  would,  but  by  the  record  of  the 
Chancellor  he  ought  not  to  have  been  summoned,  because  he  had 
not  that  number,  so  he  is  quit. 
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The  Abbot  of  Pratella  pays  40  marks  for  holding  the  lands 
Which  belonged  to  his  monastery  in  England. 

Henry  Luvel  is  fined  80  marks,  and  one  palfry  that  he  might 
be  quit  of  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  the  said  Henry  owed 
to  Vivo  the  Jew  of  Lincoln,  a  contract  being  entered  into  by 
Vivo,  Henry,  and  the  King  by  which  the  debts  of  each  party  were 
balanced  against  each  other,  and  the  differences  adjusted. 
Madox,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  states  that  the 
Jews  throughout  England  were  imprisoned  in  this  year  (1210)  by 
the  King,  who  took  from  them  66,000  marks.  The  so-called 
debt  of  Vivo  to  the  King  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of  this 
imposition. 

Dionysius  Abbot  and  the  monks  of  Cerne  render  account  of 
20  marks  for  holding  the  hundreds  of  Modbge  and  Tetecumbe, 
with  all  their  pertinences  at  fee  firm  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  in  perpetuity  by  the  payment  for  all  services  and 
demands  of  6  marks  thrice  a  year. 

Robert  de  Mandevill  pays  £380,  five  marks,  and  five  palfreys, 
and  four  Norway  hawks  for  having  the  Barony  of  Morswude, 
which  Henry  Tilly  held,  and  from  which  Robert's  ancestors  were 
unjustly  deforced. 

There  was  paid  to  Gringolet  and  16  servants,  and  for  oats  and 
fodder  for  thirty-two  horses  from  the  feast  of  S.  Michael  to  that  of 
S.  Andrew,  £7  5s.  9 Jd. ;  and  to  John  Palmer  for  the  same  from 
the  feast  of  S.  Michael  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  £93  18s.  Id. 

There  are  payments  for  repairing  the  houses  and  granges  for 
servants  and  cartage  and  for  seed. 

The  close  rolls  of  10  and  11  and  13  John  are  wanting,  and  only 
a  fragment  remains  of  the  12  year. 

Amongst  letters  patent  is  one  to  the  king's  bailiffs  and  the  seamen 
of  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  and  Cornwall  and  Devon,  commanding 
that  all  ships  of  every  country,  except  Denmark  and  Norway  and 
the  foreign  islands  not  opposed  to  us,  should  be  arrested  with  their 
cargoes  and  disposed  of  for  the  king  as  Fulk  de  Cantellovv  and 
others  should  direct. 
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LIBERATE  ROLL.    34  HEN.  III.,  M.  5. 


(Transcript.) 


9*  br 


D  opac  de  ^  Rex  vie  Dorset  saim,  Precipim5 
Gillingha  J  t{  qd  in  man9io  nro  de  Gillingham 
pfiei  facias  Capellam  nram  in 
forma  qua  incepta  est.  Et  in  Cam9a  nra  ibidem 
subtus  capellam  illam  uidett  in  costera  ftsus 
carrlam  nram  fi  fac  vnu  caminu.  Et  iuxta 
caminu  ilium  ustas  oriente  fieri  fac  qandam 
fenestram  cu  colupna  in  medio,  1  ex  alPa  pte  in 
angulo  illius  carrie  vna  camera  p5uatam  fi  fac,  1 
sursum  in  ffrata  capella,  sex  fenestre  fiant  cum 
coliipnis  in  medio.  Elongari  1  fac  carriam 
Regine  nre  de  quindecim  copulis  1  vetus 
gabulum  eiusdem  carrta  remoueri.  Et  ultra 
I  easdem  qmdecim  copulas  fiat  una  capella,  de 
noue  coput  ad  opus  eiusdem  Regine,  1  sub  dca 
elongacone  eiusdem  carSe  fieri  fac  vnu  caminu 
uersus  curiam  ad  capud  iio  aule  hre  ibide  usus 
oriente  fiat  vna  cank  Longitudinis,  xl.  pedum 
1  latitudinis,  xxij.  pedum,  ex  tansuerso  (isus 
aquilone,  cu  q°dam  camino  1  carria  priuata.  1 
alios  defectus  ibidem  vbi  necesse  f Qi t  emendari 
fac  1  reparari  Et  custum  T:e.  p  uisum  1  testim 
leg  holm  compr  tc.    T  ut  sa. 

[T  R  apud  Gillingham.  xxx  die  Jut.] 

D  opac  de  \  Rex  vie  Dorset  satm,  Precipim9 
Shireburn  /  t*  qd  in  camera  Regine  nre  in 
castro  nro  de  Shireburn,  fieri 
facias  vnum  caminu  t  qddam  appenticiu  ab 
exitu  eiusdem  camere  usq^  ad  hostium  capelle 
eiusdem  Regine.  Emendari  t  facias  coopturam 
domo£  eiusdem  castri  t  Murus  Qsus  Aquilone 
emendetr   1   reedificetr   vbi   opus   ffiit.  Et 
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fcnestre  ibide  tarn  in  turri  qam  alibi  emendari 
fac.  Et  hostia  eiasdem  castri  ubi  nulla  sunt  1 
oporteat  qd  sint  de  nouo  fiant.  reliqa  uero 
reparentr.  Et  verine  in  capella  lira  bn  reparent1" 
ita  qd  claudi  possint  1  apiri  puideas  ft  ibidem  de 
corpalib^  1  paruris  ad  albam  in  capella  nra  cum 
pallis  t  aliis  manutergiis  ad  altare  eiusde  capelle. 
Et  ponte  castri  nri  de  corf.  bn.  reparari  fac  t 
emendari.  Et  custum  T:c  puisum  1  testim  leg 
holm  compr  1c  T  K  apd  monte  acutu  iii  die 
aug9ti. 


LIBERATE  ROLL.    37  HEN.  III.,  M.  13. 


(Transcript.) 


"  Scamnum  " 
mensa  humilis. 
vide  Du  Cange. 


D  opac  faciend  |  R  Ade  Wymer  Balliuo  suo 
apd.  GiliinghamJ  de  Gillingham  salm. 
Precipim9  t1  qd  de  exitib3  Bailie  tue  fossari  fac 
totam  cur  nrara  de  Gillingham  t  claudi  muro 
altitudinis  vni9  hominis  qui  fiat  de  peta  minuta 
1  cimento  coi,  vnum  potem  vergetem  ante 
Januam.  vnam  nouam  Garder  cum  Cam9a 
p*uata  ad  magnam  Camnam  vers9  coquina  cum 
camino  in  eadem  cam9a  fi  facias,  totam  cam9am 
dealbari  1  illuminari  1  totam  aulam  coopiri  fac, 
Domu  Elemosenar  sufficietem  t  bonam  cum 
cam9a  pJuata  fi  1  capellam  nram  t  cam9am 
similit9  lambruscari  t  illuminari  fac  Fenestas 
vbiq^  in  capella  nra  fi,  1  in  fenestas  vitreis 
depingi  tres  Imagines.  videifc  be  Mar  hi 
Eduuardi  R  1  cofessoris  1  Beati  Eustachij 
scanna  formas  in  eadem  caplla  fi  1  capellam 
regine  nre  pfici  cum  altari  in  honore  bi 
Eduuardi  R  1  martiris  1  bi  Eduuardi 
R  1  confessoris  cum  fenestis  vitreis 
ubiq^   in  eadem  capella  in  quib3  depingant1" 
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Imagines  hi  Eduuardi  R  t  martiris  t  fci 
Eduuardi  R  T;  cofessoris  t  dcam  capellam 
Lambr9cari  t  illuminari  fac  t  cam9am  regine 
iire  similit9  subt?  qam  vnam  nouam  Garder  ad 
op?  regine  iire  cum  camino  t  cam9a  p*uata  fi  fac. 
Et  nouam  coquinam  cum  rotunda  uacuacione 
fumi  cam9am  t  Eduuardi  fit  nri  lambruscari 
dealbari  t  illuminari.  1  ad  eande  hostia  1 
fenestas  ubi  necesse  fQit  fi.  t  vnam  cam9am  ad 
op9  capellanor^  iiror^  que  sit  sub  vno  tecto  cum 
domo  elemos  fi.  t  vnam  domii  ad  op9  Janitor 
ulta  Janua  fi  vnam  magna  tabulam  in  cam9a 
nra  poni  fac.  Et  C9tu  1c,  p  vis  1c  compr  tc 
T  nt  sa  p  R. 

[T  R  apud  Gillingham.  x.  die  Dec. 


^ht  fieligiotts  Jfmtnlmtions  nni)  $oxmm 
Cttstk  of  Wiixvt  ham. 


By  GEORGE  J.  BENNETT. 

(Bead  December  8th,  1897.  J 


N  the  historical  associations  of  the  past  no  place  in 
Dorset  possesses  a  greater  claim  on  our  interest 
than  Wareham.  Its  singular  position,  remark- 
able vestiges  of  a  remote  period,  which,  as 
Mr.  Warne  observes,  the  man  of  a  thinking 
and  investigating  mind  cannot  fail  to  look  on 
with  astonishment,  and  religious  foundations 
form  subjects  of  great  interest.  The  first 
ecclesiastical  building  in  Wareham  of  which  we 
have  any  record  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  monastic  system,  a  religious  house  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
was  founded  0)  at  Horton,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Wimborne. 
Like  Tavistock  Abbey,  Horton  Abbey  was  founded  by  Ordgar,  or 
Ordmore,  and  his  son  Ordulph,  Earls  of  Devon  ;  grandfather  and 
father  of  King  Edgar's  wife  Elfrida,  who  is  credited  with 
murdering  her  stepson,  King  Edward,  at  Corves-geate.  Corfe 


(i)  See  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 


Site  of  Wareham  Castle. 


Remains  of  Saxon  St  Mary's  at  South  Side  of  Chancel  and 
Sites  of  Wareham  Priory  and  Nunnery. 
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Castle  had  not  then  been  built.  Hutchins,  in  the  words  of  Leland, 
asserts  that  Horton  Abbey  was  "  Sumtyme  an  hedde  monasterie." 

Elfrida's  father,  Earl  Ordulph,  (*)  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at 
Hortune,  and  the  church  was  to  receive  some  considerable  mark  of 
his  bounty  at  the  same  time.  These  arrangements  were,  however, 
upset  by  Abbot  Sithricicus,  who  transferred  both  the  donor  and 
donation  to  his  own  house,  Tavistock  Abbey.  Amongst  the 
possessions  of  Horton  Abbey  were  C2)  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Wareham,  and  five  houses  paying  a  rent  of  sixty-five  pence.  By 
whom  or  when  the  property  was  bestowed  is  not  stated  ;  possibly 
by  Elfrida  as  a  foundation  gift,  or  when  she  endeavoured  by  such 
gifts  to  ease  her  guilty  conscience. 

A.D.  1122  Roger  I.,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  (3>  by  the  grant  of 
King  Henry  I.,  annexed  Horton  Abbey  and  its  possessions  to 
Sherborne,  and  the  priory  of  Sherborne  was  then  by  Bishop  Roger 
changed  into  an  abbey.  By  that  transaction  the  Abbot  of 
Sherborne  became  possessed  of  the  site  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapei  in 
Wareham.  Whilst  King  Stephen  reigned  (4)  Pope  Eugenius  III., 
by  a  bull,  dated  in  Trans.  Tevere  by  the  hand  (5)  of  Robert,  cardinal 
and  chancellor,  non.  Feb.  Indict.  9,  A.D.  1145,  and  of  his 
pontificate  I.,  confirms  and  recites  the  possessions  of  Sherborne 
Abbey.  Amongst  them  we  find  "  All  their  taxable  houses  (domus 
censuales)  in  the  burgh  of  Wareham,  with  the  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew.  Tithes  of  a  vineyard  by  the  castle."  This  is  the  last 
mention  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  ;  but  the  transactions  during  the 
civil  wars  at  Wareham  Castle,  which  it  adjoined,  will  amply 
account  for  a  rebuilding  being  necessary.  Upon  the  site  of 
St.  Andrew's  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  built,  the 
Abbots  of  Sherborne  being  patrons  of  that  church,  but  of  no  other 
in  Wareham. 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  hi.,  p.  149. 

(2)  „        1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 

(3)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p,  349. 

(4)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  375. 

(5)  „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  229, 
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Lead  Font  at  Wareiiam. 
It  is  possible  that  an  interesting  and  substantial  memorial  of  the 
re-introduction  of  Christianity  into  Wessex  by  Bishop  Birinus 
exists  at  Wareham.  There  is  at  Lady  St.  Mary's  a  highly 
interesting  font  of  cast  lead,  which  is  considered  somewhat 
remarkable  as  slightly  tapering  towards  bottom.  It  is  of 
"  hexagonal  form,  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
two  on, each  side,  embossed,  with  glory  round  their  heads;  in  the 
right  hand  a  long  scroll  or  crooked  staff ;  a  book  in  their  left. 
Some  have  their  hands  lifted  in  a  posture  of  benediction. 
St.  Peter  is  distinguished  by  a  key  in  his  right  hand."  The 
figures  are  in  bold  relief,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  arches. 
It  stands  upon  an  octagonal  base  of  Purbeck  marble.  In  his 
"  Early  Missions  "  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.A.,  writing  of  the 
bishopric  founded  by  Birinus  at  Dorchester,  Oxford,  says  : — "  The 
font,  thought  to  be  of  Birinus's  time,  was  of  cast  lead,  the  most 
ancient  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  adorned 
with  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  not  very  large."  When  forwarding 
to  me  a  drawing  by  himself  of  the  Wareham  font,  the  late  Canon 
Millard,  D.D.,  said  that  he  had  taken  the  drawing  of  a  similar 
font  at  Dorchester,  Oxon.  There  are  several  lead  fonts  existing  in 
England,  but  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  design  in  the  fonts  at 
Wareham  and  Dorchester,  both  in  the  diocese  founded  by  Birinus, 
is  worthy  further  consideration.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  font  at  Wareham  originally  belonged  to  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel. 

Wareham  Nunnery. 
Aldhelm,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  and  relation  of  the  Saxon 
King  Ina,  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  By  some 
Aldhelm  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Wareham  A.D.  700,  and  to 
have  founded  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  This  statement 
is  generally  accepted  as  correct,  yet  there  is  in  fact  no  authority 
for  such  an  assertion.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in 
Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association,  Vol.  xxviii.,  Mr.  E. 
Levien  writes: — "William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  his  Gesta 
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Pontificum  in  1125,  says  that  the  remains  of  a  church  (ecclesiae) 
founded  by  Aldhelm  existed  in  his  time,  and  he  identifies  its 
position  thus  : — '  Locus  est  in  Dorsatensi  pago  ij  militus  a  mari 
disparatus  juxta  Werham.'  Near  Wareham,  that  is  ;  but  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Aldhelm's  ever  having  founded  a  religious 
house  in  Wareham  itself,  and  he  adds  that  its  site  was  "  ubi  et 
Corfe  Castellum  pelago  prominet "—  a  passage  which  clearly  points 
to  a  building  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  close  to  Corfe  Castle  ; 
and  which  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  Wareham  nunnery 
That  house  was  built  at  the  water's  edge.  There  is,  however, 
proof  that  an  ancient  nunnery  did  exist  at  Wareham.  Asser 
informs  us  that  there  was  within  the  walls  of  Wareham  "  a 
monasterium  of  holy  virgins,"  but  who  the  founder  of  that  house 
was,  or  the  date  of  its  foundation,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  show. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Aldhelm  founded  a  church  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Bond's  statement  that  it  was  at  Corfe  Castle.  If  the 
remains  of  the  building  founded  by  Aldhelm  existed  when  William 
of  Malmesbury,  or,  as  it  was  originally  termed,  Mealdeimesbryigg/1) 
wrote  A.D.  1125,  we  have  proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  at 
Wareham. 

Tanner  informs  us  that  by  the  Danish  force  which  Prince 
Guthrum  led  to  Wareham  A.D.  876,  the  nunnery  was  destroyed. 
In  915  the  nunnery  was  rebuilt  by  Elfleda,  ^  daughter  of  King 
Alfred,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  Duke  of  the  Mercians.  This  warrior  (3> 
princess  was  a  noted  benefactor  to  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
When  in  1015  Canute  the  Dane  took  possession  of  Wareham  the 
nuns  seem  to  have  been  dispersed,  and  the  nunnery  totally 
demolished.  From  that  time  we  find  no  mention  of  any  religious 
house  in  Wareham  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  With  a 
splendid  fleet,  Professor  Freeman  (4)  says,  "The  whole  of  the  crews 

(1)  A  name  derived  from  the  founders  of  the  Monastery. 

(2)  Journal  of  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.,  Vol.  xxvii. 

(3)  Russel's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  37. 

(4)  Norman  Conquest,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  73,  373,  377. 
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consisted  of  men  of  noble  birth  in  the  flower  of  their  age;"  Canute 
sailed  into  Wareham  Harbour.  The  water  of  the  Frome,  up 
which  the  Danes  sailed  on  their  vogage  of  revenge  and  destruction, 
was  but  a  few  \ards  from  the  nunnery  and  St.  Mary's  Church. 
When  Canute  had  ravaged  Dorset,  he  sailed,  according  to  Coker, 
to  Branksea,  or  Brank'a  Island,  which  he  made  his  headquarters. 

The  Saxon  St.  Mary's. 
By  some  Bishop  Aldhelm  is  credited  with  founding  St.  Mary's, 
which  is  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  nunnery.  But  we  have 
no  authentic  evidence  to  prove  this.  There  is  no  positive  proof 
of  the  exact  ages  of  either  of  these  ancient  establishments  now  in 
existence.  It  is  conjectured,  and  with  reason,  that  a  Christian 
church  existed  on  or  near  the  site  centuries  previously,  but  the 
name  of  the  founder  and  date  of  foundation  are  alike  unknown. 
The  first  St.  Mary's  of  which  we  have  any  record  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed  with  the  nunnery  in  876,  with  it  rebuilt  in  915, 
and  again  destroyed  together  in  1015.  Blomfield  0)  informs  us 
that  Canute  subsequently  rebuilt  the  churches  and  monasteries 
which  he  had  destroyed.  That  Canute,  during  the  four  years, 
Hume  (2)  tells  us,  he  spent  in  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  restored  St.  Mary's 
is  probable  ;  certain  it  is  the  church  was  restored  before  the  close 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign.  From  Domesday  Book  (3)  we 
learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  St.  Mary's  Church  belonged 
to  the  monastery  founded  by  Wandregesil,  near  Yvetot,  in 
Normandy.  Fontanelle  Abbey,  12  miles  from  Rouen,  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  by  a  monk 
named  Wandregesil,  a  relation  of  Arnulph,  Bishop  of  Metz.  The 
abbey,  Dugdale  says,  soon  after  its  foundation  had  300  monks. 
Hutchins  <4)  asserts  that  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  on,  or 
confirmed  to  the  Abbey  of  Wandregesil,  the  churches  of  Burton 

(1)  Blomfield's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  185. 

(2)  Hume's  His.  Eng.,  p.  63. 

(3)  Hutchins*  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

(4)  „       2nd  Ed.,  Vol  i.,  p.  12. 
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Bradstock,  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  Bridport,  and  a  church  at 
Wareham.  To  the  records  of  those  places  we  must  turn  for  an 
explanation.  Under  W  Burton  Bradstock  we  find  "  in  Domesday 
Book  the  church  of  St.  Wandregesil  holds  the  church  of  Bridetone 
(Burton  Bradstock)  and  of  Bridport,  also  of  Witcerce.  Four  hides 
belong  to  these.  They  pay  c£vii."  "  The  same  church  holds  one 
of  the  king  in  Wareham  (probably  St.  Mary's)  to  which  belongs 
one  hide,  and  there  is  one  plough  there  with  two  bordars.  It  is 
with  its  appendage  worth  70s."  In  the  records  ®  of  Whitchurch 
Canonicorum  we  are  told  that  "  the  rectory  before  the  Conquest 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Wandregesilus,  in  Normandy,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  Edward  the  Confessor." 
Turning  again  to  the  records  of  Burton  Bradstock  we  find  W  "the 
rectory  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  same  manner 
as  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  &c." 

From  these  records  it  is  certain — 1.  That  Edward  the  Confessor  <4> 
gave  St.  Mary's  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontanelle.  2.  That  when 
Domesday  ®  was  compiled,  Wandregesil  held  St.  Mary's  of  William 
the  Norman.  3.  That  William  subsequently  confirmed  Edward 
the  Confessor's  gift  of  churches  and  lands  to  Wandregesil,  "out  of 
regard  to  his  chaplain  Guncard,  who  became  a  monk  there." 
With  St.  Mary's,  the  Confessor  obviously  gave  (')  a  hide  of  land  on 
which  there  stood  62  taxable  houses.  The  south  east  angle  of 
Wareham  was  styled  the  "Part  of  Wandregesilus." <s)  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Robert  Bellomont/9)  or  Bossu,  second  Earl  of 
Leicester,  St.  Mary's  was  taken  from  Wandregesil,  and  given  to 
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the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  or  Lire,  "a  monastery  O)  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  situate  on  the  river  Rille  in  the  diocese  of  Evereux  in 
Normandy."  But  certain  @)  it  is,  that  of  all  the  Dorsetshire 
churches  bestowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  Wandregesil, 
St.  Mary's  was  the  only  one  taken  therefrom  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Earl  Roberts'  gift  had  several  confirmations.  Robert 
Bellomont's  <3)  daughter  Hawisia  was  married  to  William,  second 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  he  confirmed  <4>  the  gift  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Wareham  to  Lyre.  The 
gift  of  St.  Mary's  to  Lyra  was  confirmed  by  Robert/5)  third  Earl  of 
Leicester;  and  King  Henry  II.  <6)  also  confirmed  the  same  by 
charter. 

Wareham  Priory. 
After  St.  Mary's  had  been  given  to  Lyra,  Wareham  Priory  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  nunnery.  The  Abbey  <7>  of  Lyra 
then  fixed  here  a  cell  of  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and 
dedicated  the  priory  to  St.  Mary.  The  founders  of  Wareham 
Priory  were  Robert  Bellomont,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Amicia,  his  wife,  "  daughter  <8)  of  Rafe  de  Waet,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  heiress  of  Lire."  We  gather  from  Hutchins  that  among  the 
principal  benefactors  to  the  priory  were  Hawisia,  Countess  of 
Gloucester ;  William,  second  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  William  de 
Waimuta ;  King  Henry  II. ;  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
Robert,  fourth  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
Amicia,  his  wife  ;  Giles  Cook,  of  Shapwick  ;  Peter  Doget,  chaplain 
at  Corfe  ;  John  de  Estoke,  and  Alice  his  wife  ;  Sir  William  de 
Estoke,  Alured  de  Lincoln,  Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
Edmond,  Earl  of  Marche,  Edward  Golde,  and  Robert  Nwyeman. 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  620. 

(2)  „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 

(3)  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 

(4)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 

(5)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 

(6)  „  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

(7)  „  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

(8)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 
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In  time  of  war,  the  possessions  W  of  alien  priories  were  liable  to  be 
appropriated  by  Kings  of  England  ;  and  whilst  King  Edward  III.*2) 
was  at  war  with  France,  he  appropriated  the  possessions  of  Ware- 
ham  Priory.  During  <3)  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  relation  of  that 
monarch,  Thomas  Holland,  third  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Duke  of 
Surrey,  occupied  Corfe  Castle  by  Royal  authority.  In  1396  Earl 
Holland  founded  an  abbey  of  the  Carthusian  Order  at  Montgrace, 
in  Yorkshire.  Two  years  later,  in  1398,  at  Holland's  request, 
Wareham  Priory,  was,  by  King  Richard  II.,  granted  to  Edmund, 
Prior  of  Montgrace.  It  is  stated  in  a  work  Won  Dorsetshire  (1720) 
that  during  the  wars  with  France,  King  Richard  II.,  seized  upon 
all  the  alien  priories  in  England  belonging  to  any  monastery  in  that 
kingdom.  This  accounts  for  King  Richard  giving  Wareham 
Priory  to  the  abbey  his  kinsman  had  founded.  At  the  death  of 
Earl  Holland,  the  priory  was  restored  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  to 
which  house  it  belonged  when  King  Edward  III.  seized  its  posses- 
sions. In  the  year  1414  the  alien  priories  were  suppressed  <5)  by  the 
Parliament  of  Leicester.  That  same  (6)  year  King  Henry  V.  founded 
a  monastery  of  the  Carthusian  Order  at  Sheen  in  Surrey,  and 
endowed  (7)  it  with  property  originally  belonging  to  alien  priories. 
On  January  5th,  1415,  Walter  Eton,  or  El  tone,  <s)  was  inst.  to  the 
priory  of  Wareham ;  patron,  Catharine  GO  of  France,  Queen  of 
Henry  V.  That  same  year,  1415,  Henry  V.  gave  the  priory  with 
all  its  possessions,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  to 
the  monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Sheen.  Dugdale  (10)  informs 
us  "  its  spiritualities  consisted  of,  inter  alia,  the  alien  priory  of 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  553. 

(2)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

(3)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

(4)  By  Rev.  T.  Cox,  p.  576. 

(5)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  hi.,  p.  622. 

(6)  „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  hi.,  p.  621. 
0)       „       Vol.  iii.,  p.  593. 

(8)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i. 

(9)  British  Empire,  p.  182. 
do)  Dugdale,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  29. 
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Wareham  with  the  impropriations  and  advowsons  of  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Peter's  thereto  belonging."  But 
the  deed  of  transfer  does  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  till 
four  years  later.  "  By  a  0)  charter  dated  1419,  7  Henry  V.,  Walter 
Eltone,  a  monk  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  late  Prior  of  Wareham, 
released  and  quit  claimed  the  Priory  of  Wareham  to  John  de 
Wydringtone,  Prior  of  the  house  of  Sheen,  and  to  the  convent 
there  for  ever.  The  Earl  of  March  granted  a  pension  of  6s.  8d.  to 
the  said  Walter  Eltone."  An  annual  (2)  pension  was  the  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  priors  who  surrendered  their  houses.  After  the 
transfer  there  were  several  benefactors  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen. 
"  Richard,  (3>  Earl  of  March,  commanded  the  reeve  of  the  borough 
'  preposito  burgi'  of  Wareham,  to  receive  and  pay  the  100s.  and 
two  ounces  of  gold  annually  to  the  Prior  of  Shene."  "Richard,  (4> 
Duke  of  York,  confirmed  to  the  prior  and  convent  there  the 
Priory  of  Wareham  and  its  appurtenances."  "  The  prior  of  Shene 
petitioned  the  Duke  of  York  concerning  £7  13s.  4d.  payable  4  de 
prepositura  de  Wareham,'  and  afterwards  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England  (late  wife  of  Edward  IV.),  gave  orders  to  William  Knoll, 
her  receiver,  concerning  £7  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  to  the  Prior  of 
Shene  by  the  hands  of  '  le  portereeves'  of  the  town  of  Wareham." 
The  priory  at  Wareham  remained  the  property  of  Shene  from  1415 
till  1535-6,  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved. 

The  Wooden  Church. 
The  Saxon  Chronicler  asserts  that  in  A.D.  979  the  Saxon  King 
Edward  was  slain  at  eventide  at  Corf-gate,  on  the  15th  before  the 
Kalends  of  April,  and  then  he  was  buried  at  Wareham  without 
any  kind  of  kingly  honours.  Those  acquainted  with  the  records  of 
Edward's  murder  and  burial  are  aware  that  the  monkish  historians 
affirm  that  three  times  the  dead  king's  body  was  discovered  by 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 

(2)  See  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  180. 

(3)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  707. 

(4)  „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.}  p.  707. 
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supernatural  lights:—!.  In  a  cottage  at  Corves-geiite.  2.  By  the 
light  which  appeared  above  the  marshy  ground.  3.  By  the  light 
over  the  grave  at  Wareham. 

When  the  treacherous  blow  had  been  dealt,  the  mortally  wounded 
monarch  rode  hastily  away,  but,  falling  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was 
dragged  a  considerable  distance  by  his  horse.  We  learn  from 
Hutchins  W  that  Elfrida  immediately  despatched  some  trusty 
servants  to  ascertain  the  result  of  her  treachery.  Russel  <2)  informs 
us  that  they  traced  it  by  the  blood,  and  found  the  king's  corpse 
much  bruised  and  defaced.  From  conflicting  records  we  gather 
that  Edward's  body  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  by  what  was 
afterwards  termed  St.  Edward's,  or  King  Bridge.  Elfrida  then 
commanded  that  the  body  should  be  hidden  in  a  cottage.  The 
superstitious  affirm  that  during  the  night,  the  house  became 
illuminated  by  a  blaze  of  miraculous  light,  by  which  the  sight  of  a 
blind  inmate  was  restored.  On  the  site  of  that  house  a  church 
was  afterwards  built.  Corfe  Castle  Church  is  one  of  the  very  few 
in  England  dedicated  to  King  Edward  the  Martyr. 

The  morning  after  the  murder,  when  she  had  been  informed  of 
these  circumstances,  Elfrida  commanded  that  Edward's  body 
should  be  removed  from  the  cottage  secretly,  and  hidden  in  a 
marshy  place.  This  was  done,  and  it  is  evident  that  only  Elfrida's 
confederates  in  guilt  were  entrusted  with  the  work.  When  the 
guilty  Queen  had  seen  her  orders  executed,  she,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  left  Corves-geiite,  and  retired  to  the  Royal  residence  at 
Bere  Regis.  Ineffectual  search  continued  to  be  made  by  Edward's 
retainers  for  the  body  of  their  late  master.  At  length  their  efforts 
were  rewarded.  The  superstitious  supposed  that  "a  pillar  of  fire," 
descending  from  heaven,  illuminated  the  place  where  it  was  hid. 
Edward's  body  was  then  carried  to  Waieham,  and  buried  with  as 
much  secrecy  by  the  late  monarch's  friends  as  his  enemies  had  used 
in  hiding  it.  If  Edward's  body  was  really  concealed  in  one  of  the 
Purbeck  peat  bogs,  Brannon  says  :  "The  astonishing  power  of  peat 

(1)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  VoL  i.}  p.  177. 

(2)  Russel's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 
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would  actually  embalm  the  body  ;  the  presence  of  animal  matter 
evolve  at  a  strong  phosphorescent  light,  and  the  '  pillar  of  fire,'  in 
this  case  an  ignis  not  factuus,  would  rest  over  it."  By  accepting 
this  theory  the  supposed  miracle  is  accounted  for.  When  writing 
of  the  discovery  of  Edward's  body  in  the  marshy  place,  Hutching, 
quoting  Brompton,  observes :  "  Some  devout  people  of  Wareham 
brought  it  to  that  town,  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  buried  it 
in  a  plain  manner  (non  regio  more)  on  the  east  side,  where  a 
wooden  church,  W  afterwards  built  by  religious  persons,  was  to  be 
seen  in  that  author's  time."  From  Brompton,  the  historian,  we 
learn  some  important  facts.  First,  that  the  actual  spot  where 
Edward  was  buried  at  Wareham  was  unknown,  even  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics, so  secret  was  the  burial.  In  his  Magna  Britannia,  <2> 
published  1720,  the  Rev.  T.  Cox  shows  that  it  was  only  by  a 
supposed  miracle  that  Edward's  burial  place  at  Wareham  was 
discovered.  He  writes  of  Edward  thus  : — "  His  body  had  been 
clandestinely  buried  at  Wareham,  in  hopes  that  his  murder  might 
have  been  concealed  ;  but  it  being  afterwards  discovered  by  a 
miraculous  blaze  of  light  hanging  over  his  tomb."  The  reports  of 
the  miracles  and  wonders  at  Wareham,  were,  according  to  Malmes- 
bury,  wide  spread ;  and  much  good  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  royal  remains.  As  an  historical  fact,  Brompton, 
Abbot  of  Forvant,  informs  us  that  the  body  of  King  Edward  was 
buried,  not  in,  but  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  The 
fact  that  Edward  was  not  buried  in  a  church,  and  the  statement  of 
some,  probably  correct,  that  the  body  was  discovered  in  unconse- 
crated  ground,  would  be  ample  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  body 
from  Wareham.  When  the  report  of  the  miracles  <3)  and  discovery 
of  the  body  had  been  communicated  to  Elfrida,  she  granted 
permission  for  Edward's  remains  to  be  removed  to  Shaftesbury 
Abbey,  and  there  royally  entombed.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicler  that  in  A.D.  980  "  St.  Dunstan  and  Alfere,  the 

(l)  Hutchins,  2nd  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  177. 
(^)  Dorsetshire,  p.  562. 
3)  Dorsetshire,  p.  562. 
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ealderman,  fetched  the  holy  king's  body,  St.  Edward's,  from 
Wareham,  and  bore  it  with  much  solemnity  to  Shaftesbury." 
For  his  information,  though  brief,  we  are  under  an  obligation  to 
Brompton.  He  tells  us  that  the  Saxon  King  Edward  was  buried 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Mary's,  and  that  on  the  spot  where  Edward 
had  been  buried  a  wooden  church  was  built.  And  what  is  also 
important,  Brompton  asserts  that  the  wooden  church  was  still 
existing  when  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  Here  we 
have  a  substantial  proof  that  the  body  of  King  Edward  was  never 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church  ;  that  church  was  also  existing.  None 
of  the  monkish  historians  tell  us  that  King  Edward  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  nor  do  the  modern  make  any  such  statement. 

That  the  late  Mr.  T.  Bond  accepted  Brompton's  statement  is 
certain.  In  his  "  Corfe  Castle  "  0)  he  writes  : — "  Search  being 
made  for  the  body,  the  place  where  it  was  concealed  was  dis- 
covered, and  thereupon  some  devout  people  of  Wareham,  having 
conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  that  town, 
buried  it  in  a  plain  and  homely  manner  on  a  spot  where  religious 
men  afterwards  built  a  wooden  church,  still  standing  when  Bromp- 
ton's Chronicle  was  written." 

When,  in  1841,  the  nave  of  Lady  St.  Mary's  was  demolished, 
and  the  original  St.  Mary's  shortened,  some  ancient  stone  coffins 
were  discovered  and  destroyed.  One,  however,  was  preserved,  the 
remarkable  boat-shaped  sarcophagus  of  Purbeck  marble  now  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  church.  In  circumference  it  measures 
17ft.  j  it  is  8ft.  2in.  in  length  ;  width  at  shoulders,  30in.  ;  greatest 
outer  depth,  17in.  ;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  considerably  over  a 
ton.  Some  think  King  Edward  was  buried  in  that  coffin;  com- 
petent judges  assert  that  it  is  much  too  modern.  Supposing  that 
the  King's  body  had  been  laid  therein,  it  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility  to  have  buried  a  coffin  of  such  size  and  weight 
secretly  in  so  small  a  building,  12ft.  wide  and  about  45ft.  long. 
To  such  a  secret  burial  as  King  Edward  had,  this  huge  coffin 


(i)  Corfe  Castle,  p.  8. 
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would  have  been  a  most  serious  hindrance.  The  original  St. 
Mary's  is  now  used  as  a  choir  vestry  and  called  King  Edward's 
Chapel. 

Wareiiam  Castle. 
The  records  concerning  Wareham  Castle  are  conflicting,  and  the 
mention  of  the  Manor  of  Kingston  in  connection  with  that  strong- 
hold has  occasioned  much  debate.  There  are  those  who  assert  that 
William'  the  Norman  rebuilt  Wareham  Castle ;  but  he  could  not 
possibly  rebuild  what  had  never  existed.  The  Britons  did  not 
build  stone  castles,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Romans  built  a 
castle  of  any  description  at  Wareham.  That  the  town  in  the 
Saxon  period  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  coveted  fortresses 
in  Wessex  is  beyond  question.  A  Danish  force  in  A.D.  876  stole 
a  march  upon  and  surprised  the  stronghold,  and  in  Asser's  records 
of  that  invasion  it  is  stated  that  they  "entered  a  castle  called 
Wareham" — not  a  building,  but  a  fortified  town,  in  which  there 
was  a  nunnery.  In  a  letter  which  I  quote,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Barnes  bears  valuable 
testimony  to  Asser's  statement ;  and,  what  is  also  important,  shows 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  the  "  castle  called 
Wareham  "  was  surrounded  by  earthworks.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Warne,  dated  August  17th,  1865, 
wrote  : — "  I  have  yet  to  '  pull  the  torch  '  with  you  about  Wareham. 
Long  before  Alfred  and  the  Danes,  Wareham  was  so  called,  and 
Wareham  means  the  mound  or  fence  enclosure.  It  is  said  of  Brytric, 
'his  lie  lid  aet  Wareham'  (Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D,  784).  There- 
fore, Wareham  Walls  were  up  in  his  time.  I  don't  read  Asser  as 
you  do.  He  speaks  of  the  castellum  called  Wareham ;  not  at  or  in 
Wareham,  1  walled  with  mounds  was  the  castle.'"  "Castellum,  a 
stem  from  Castra,  meant  an  earthwork  till  stone  castella  were  built 
in  far  later  times."  Though  the  town  itself  was  styled  the  "  castle 
called  Wareham  "  in  the  Saxon  period,  we  have  proofs  that  a  castle 
was  built  in  Wareham  by  the  Normans.    Hutchins,  (*>  quoting 


(i)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.;  p.  237. 
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•Domesday  Book,  writes  : — "William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Gelingeham,  with  its  appendage,  worth 
40s.,  to  the  Abbey  of  Shaston  in  lieu  of  one  hide  of  land,  in  the 
manor  of  Kingston,  on  which  he  built  the  castle  of  Wareham." 
This  obscure  passage  has  proved  an  unfathomable  problem. 
According  to  Camden,  0)  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  claimed  the 
wreck  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Chingestone,  or  Kingstone,  in 
Purbeck,  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  A.D.  957.  But  who 
gave  the  manor1?  When,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign,  King 
Edward  I.  claimed  the  advowson  <2)of  Corfe  Castle  from  the  Abbess 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  jury  found  that  it  was  given  with  the  manor  of 
Kingston  by  a  King  of  England,  but  which  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show.  The  right  of  presentation  was  afterwards  twice  contested 
by  the  Somerset  family  with  the  same  success.  In  the  3rd  edition  (3) 
Hutchins'  statement  is  compared  with  others  in  the  Testa  de 
Neville.  From  this,  "not  an  original  document,"  we  learn  that 
"it  was  the  place  where  the  castle  of  Corfe,  and  not  the  castle  of 
Wareham,  was  built,  that  was  given  up  by  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  king."  Those  who  endeavour  to  interpret  these 
perplexing  passages  agree  that  "it  seems  <4)  almost  certain"  the 
castle  of  Corfe  was  intended.  By  taking  into  consideration  that 
Domesday  Book  was  completed  for  the  Conqueror,  and  that  Testa 
de  Neville  was  compiled  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  we  find 
reason  for  supposing  that  both  records  were  correct.  Under  the 
Conqueror,  about  1075,  the  Keep  seems  to  have  been  built  ;  by 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  portions  of  the  castle  had  been  added 
thereto,  and  construction  was  still  going  on.  In  the  early  Norman 
period,  the  Keep  at  Corves-geiite,  on  the  south,  was,  in  all 
probability,  like  Worgret  on  the  west,  an  important  outpost  to 
fortified  Wareham,  and  consequently  regarded  by  the  Norman 
historian  as  the  castle  of  Wareham  at  Corfe.    Brannon,  writing  of 

(1)  Camden,  p.  49. 

(2)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  541. 

(3)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  488. 
(i)       „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  513. 
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these  ancient  fortresses,  says  "  We  must  consider  Corfe  Castle 
and  Wareham  together."  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  T.  Bond.  In  connection  with  this  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bond's 
is  worth  consideration.  He  says: — "Corfe  in  Purbeck  is  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book."  Though  the  sites  of  Corfe  and 
Wareham  Castles  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  hide  of  land,  yet, 
from  their  advantageous  position,  they  were  of  greater  value  for 
fortresses  than  many  hides  of  ordinary  land. 

Before  considering  the  proofs  of  a  Norman  castle  being  built  at 
Wareham.  let  us  notice  some  reasons  for  its  erection.  When 
King  Athelstan  instituted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  British 
coinage,  Wareham  was,  according  to  Russel,  0)  the  first  Dorsetshire 
town  to  which  the  privilege  of  coining  money  was  granted. 
Hutchins  (2)  informs  us  that  King  Athelstan  appointed  two  mints 
and  two  mint  masters  in  Wareham.  The  author  of  Dorsetshire 
informs  (3)  us  that  the  two  monetarii  paid  a  mark  of  money  to  the 
king,  and  twenty  shillings  at  every  coinage.  Also,  that  Wareham 
was  entitled  to  other  great  privileges,  which  by  the  laws  of  King 
Athelstan,  could  not  be  exercised  but  in  walled  towns  and 
boroughs.  Mr.  Warne  has  shown  (4)  us  that  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edgar,  Ethelred  II.,  Canute  the  Dane,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  Wareham  Mint  was  worked.  Hutchins,  quoting 
Domesday  Book,  says  that  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  there 
were  143  houses  in  the  king's  part,  whereof  seventy-three  were  after- 
wards destroyed.  In  the  part  of  St.  Wandregesil  forty-five  were 
standing  and  seventeen  waste.  In  the  part  of  the  barons,  twenty 
standing,  sixty  destroyed.  What  is  to  account  for  this  dilapidated 
condition  of  Wareham?  When  William  the  Norman  was 
preparing  to  invade  England,  Dorsetshire  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     Professor  Freeman  <5)  tells  us  that  "  Harold  got 

(1)  Russel's  Hist.  Eng. ,  p.  40. 

(2)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

(3)  Dorsetshire,  p.  587. 

(4)  Ancient  Dorset,  p.  295. 

(5)  Norman  Conquest,  Vol,  iii.,  p.  336, 
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together  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  no  king  had  ever  got  together 
before,  and  he  kept  them  together  during  four  months  of  inaction. 
The  fleet  cruised  in  the  channel ;  the  land  force  was  placed  at 
various  fitting  posts  along  the  coasts."  But  we  find  no  reason  for 
these  houses  being  destroyed  at  Wareham.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Warne  <*>  that  there  was  a  coinage  at  the  Wareham  Mint 
during  the  reign  of  Harold  II.,  and  that  Anderbode  was  the 
moneyer.  In  the  Survey  of  the  Kingdom,  completed  in  1086,  we 
are  told  that  there  were  in  Wareham  150  houses  in  ruins,  which 
had  been  destroyed.  This  seems  to  show  that  only  after  a 
desperate  struggle  did  the  Normans  gain  possession  of  Wareham. 
William  fully  recognised  the  advantages  of  the  fortress.  It  was  a 
fortified  town  with  harbourage  unrivalled  on  the  South  Coast. 
The  extensive  and  well-stocked  hunting  grounds  of  Purbeck  were 
another  consideration.  If  the  Saxon  Chronicler  is  to  be  credited, 
William  loved  the  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.  No  less 
than  eight  Dorsetshire  manors  were  bestowed  on  Waleran,  the 
Conqueror's  huntsman.  Under  William  the  Conqueror  there  was 
an  extensive  coinage  at  Wareham.  The  coiner  at  that  period, 
Anderbode,  resided  at  Corfe.  In  his  (2)  "  Ancient  Families  of 
Purbeck  "  Mr.  T.  Bond  has  shown  that  from  the  Anderbodes  the 
Earls  of  Ilchester  descended.  Wareham  was  among  the  manors 
appropriated  by  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  of  Worgret,  adjoining 
West  Port,  was  granted  to  William  de  Braoise,  (3)  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  and  from  whom  Mr.  T.  Bond  says  a  race  of 
barons  descended.  The  manor  adjoining  the  East  Gate,  the 
(*)  "  Beastewelle  of  Domesday,"  was  granted  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Moriton,  or  Mortain,  elder  brother  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
maternal  brother  to  the  Conqueror.  From  this  we  learn  some- 
thing of  the  importance  of  Wareham  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest. 

(1)  Ancient  Dorset,  p.  299. 

(2)  Purbeck  Papers. 

(3)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Introduction. 

(4)  „       2nd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  252. 
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William  the  Conqueror  is  credited  with  building  the  first  con- 
siderable portion  of  Corfe  Castle,  viz.,  the  Keep,  Great,  or  King's 
Tower.  The  outside  measurement  of  the  Keep  was  65  feet  by 
75  feet.  Hutchins  informs  us  that  the  Keep  was  about  80  feet 
high,  and  the  walls  12  feet  thick.  Though  the  dimensions  of  the 
Keep  at  Corves-geate  have  been  considered  somewhat  small,  it  was 
shown  in  the  Civil  Wars  to  have  been  a  complete  fortress  in  itself. 
"It  is'  most  probable,"  writes  Mr.  Bond,  that  Durandus,  the 
carpenter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  "  was  the  master  carpenter 
employed  by  the  Conqueror  to  construct  the  timber  work  of  the 
Great  Tower  of  the  Castle."  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Burrowes,  LL.D., 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  King's  Carpenter,  Durandus,  was 
architect  "also  of  the  works  at  Wareham  Castle." 

Camden  (1>  asserts  that  there  was  an  "  exceeding  strong  castle  built 
by  William  I.  at  Wareham."  The  author  of  Dorsetshire  (2)  informs 
us  that  there  existed  at  Wareham  "  a  very  strong  castle  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror."  The  writer  of  England's  Gazetteer 
(1751),  in  Vol.  ii.,  says  :  "Wareham  had  a  castle  by  the  wrater's 
edge,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror."  In  some  correspondence 
between  myself  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  Bond  on  this  subject  he  wrote  : 
"  I  never  entertained  any  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  castle  at 
Wareham,  for  besides  the  evidences  of  chronicles,  we  have  the 
material  evidence  of  the  '  keep  '  still  obviously  existing." 

Wareham  Castle  was  built  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  walled 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  wide  and  deep  Frome.  Its  precincts, 
estimated  <3)  at  from  20  to  30  acres,  extended  on  the  north  to  West 
Street  and  Trinity  Lane.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel ;  on  the  west  by  the  remarkable  ditch  still 
existing  at  West  Port ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Frome. 
The  castle  occupied  a  most  advantageous  position,  inasmuch  as  it 
adjoined  the  West  Port  and  Gate,  and  commanded  the  outpost  at 
Worgret,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  ;  the  ferry  from  Wareham  Castle  to 

(1)  Britannia,  1789,  p.  51. 

(2)  Dorsetshire,  p.  559. 

(3)  See  Hutchins,  Vol.  i.,  1st  Ed. 
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the  Roman  outpost,  or  settlement,  Stauberghe,  or  Stowbarrowe ; 
the  Quay  and  Mint,  and  indeed  the  town  itself.  The  Normans 
were  noted  for  the  solidity  and  strength  of  their  architecture,  and 
by  the  erection  of  this  castle  the  military  strength  and  importance 
of  Wareham  was  increased.  It  has  been  suggested  as  "  extremely 
improbable  that  William  I.  would  have  built  two  castles  in 
situations  so  near  to  each  other  as  Wareham  and  Corfe."  There 
are,  however,  indisputable  evidences  that  the  castles  at  Wareham 
and  Corfe  actually  existed,  and  were  two  separate  buildings  :  at 
the  same  time  there  is  much  room  for  believing  that  the  Keep  at 
Corves-geate  was  built  as  an  outpost  to  fortified  Wareham ;  and  as 
such  the  castle  of  Wareham  at  Corfe.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
Wareham  Castle  became  notorious  as  a  State  prison.  In  A.D. 
1106  King  Henry  was  in  Normandy  fighting  against  his  brother 
Robert,  whom  Henry  had  robbed  of  the  Crown  of  England.  On 
the  28th  September,  during  the  battle  fought  at  Tenchebrai,  near 
Domfront,  Henry  took  his  brother  Robert  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  to  England.  In  the  Journal  of  the  British  Arch.  Ass. 
Vol.  xxviii.  it  is  stated  that  Henry  caused  Robert  to  be  "closely 
confined  in  the  castle  at  Wareham."  The  chronicle  of  Benedict, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  states  that  Robert  was  first  imprisoned  at 
"  Chorf."  From  the  records  of  these  fortresses  it  is  evident  that 
the  prisoners  consigned  to  Corfe  Castle  were  received  at  Wareham, 
and  by  their  custodians  conducted  thence  to  their  fortress  prison, 
When  prisoners  0)  were  sent  from  Corfe  to  other  prisons,  the  men 
appointed  by  the  Constable  made  the  exchange  at  Wareham. 
This  would  be  a  reason  for  a  brief  imprisonment  of  Robert  in 
Wareham  Castle.  Again  in  the  year  1112  King  Henry  was  with 
his  army  fighting  in  Normandy.  That  year  he  caused  Robert  de 
Belesme  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicler  that,  in  the  summer  of  1113,  King  Henry  sent 
Robert  de  Belesme  from  Normandy  to  be  confined  in  Wareham 
Castle/2)    Brompton  also  informs  us  that  King  Henry  brought 


(1)  See  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  497. 

(2)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  88. 
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Robert  from  Rercfburgh,  in  Normandy,  and  committed  him,  sub 
arctissima  custodia,  to  this  castle,  -where  he  starved  himself  to 
death.  Jle  is  described  as  the  greatest,  richest,  and  wickedest 
man  of  his  age.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  That 
Robert  de  73elesme  was  imprisoned  some  years  in  Wareham  Castle 
seems  certain.  In  the  0)  Pipe  Rolls,  31st  Henry  the  First,  occurs 
the  following  allowance  : — "  In  the  livery  of  Robert  de  Belesme, 
£18  5s.  numbered  money,  and  in  the  clothes  for  the  same,  40s. 
numbered  money."  After  a  confinement  of  16  years  this  entry 
proves  him  to  have  been  still  alive." 

In  the  ninth  year  <2>  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  that  monarch's 
illegitimate  son  Robert  was  by  his  father  created  first  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  Robert  <3)  adhered  to  the  Empress  Maud,  and  brought 
her  over  to  England.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  A.D.  1139, 
between  Stephen  and  Maud,  Robert  de  Lincoln  (4)  seized  on  the 
town  and  castle  of  Wareham  for  her ;  and  for  a  time  held  the 
castle.  He  was  succeeded  by  William,  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  <5)  who  was  by  his  father  made  Governor  of  Wareham 
Castle.  This  William,  as  previously  stated,  married  Hawyse, 
daughter  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester.  We  gather  from 
Lewis  <6)  that  in  the  year  1142  King  Stephen,  having  marched  to 
Wilton  with  the  design  of  there  checking  the  garrisons  of  Wareham 
and  Salisbury,  was  attacked  by  Matilda's  forces,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  the  royal  troops  being  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Leaving  his  son  William  in  command  at  Wareham 
Castle,  (7)  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1142  embarked  at  Wareham  to 
solicit  succours  from  the  Earl  of  Anjou.  During  Gloucester's 
absence  (8)  King  Stephen  surprised  and  captured  the  town  and  castle 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  88. 

(2)  Russel's  Hist.  England,  p.  115. 

(3)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 

(4)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

(5)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 

(6)  Top.  Diet.,  Wilton. 

(7)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

(8)  Jtussel's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  122. 
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of  Wareham.  The  town  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
King's  troops  ;  but  the  castle  seems  to  have  escaped.  Herbert  de 
Laci  was  placed  in  command  by  Stephen,  and  he,  for  a  short  time, 
held  the  castle  for  the  King.  On  his  return  from  Normandy,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II..  and 
the  reinforcements,  a  body  of  forces,  0)  said  to  have  numbered  some 
300  or  400  men,  landed  at  Wareham,  and  found  the  King's  troops 
in  possession  of  both  town  and  castle.  Soon  after,  Gloucester 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  harbour.  The  garrison  at 
the  castle  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  Gloucester,  however, 
"besieged  and  took  the  castle  after  three  months  siege  :"(2)  and  also 
took  possession  <3)  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  After  the  Earl  had 
regained  Wareham  Castle,  he  made  Robert  de  Lincoln  again 
governor  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  then  advanced  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford  Castle. 

During  these  deplorable  Civil  Wars  Wareham  Castle  was  greatly 
damaged  and  partially,  if  not  wholly,  dismantled.  We  have, 
however,  proofs  that  Wareham  Castle  was  again  repaired,  pro- 
visioned, and  garrisoned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  only 
in  cases  of  emergency  did  King  John  pay  special  attention  to  the 
defences  of  Wareham. 

King  John  took  a  great  liking  to  Corfe  Castle,  and,  by  a  heavy 
and  continued  expenditure  which  commenced  in  the  year  1202, 
adapted  it  to  his  requirements.  But  John  evidently  did  not 
consider  his  subjects  capable  of  the  engineering  skill  required,  for 
he  is  credited  with  employing  "a  company  of  foreign  workmen" 
at  the  fortress.  The  year  1203  was  signalised  by  some  notable 
prisoners  being  consigned  to  Corfe  Castle.  Whilst  at  war  with 
France,  King  John  captured  many  prisoners  from  the  noblest 
families;  and  "by  a  mandate  (4)  dated  February  4th,  1203,  John 
consigned  24  nobles  to  the  dungeon  at  Corfe  Castle."    After  the 

(1)  Hutchins,  1st  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  16. 

(2)  „       1st  Ed.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 

(3)  RusseFs  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  122. 

(4)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  501. 
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murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  King  John  sent  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  from  Normandy  to  be  imprisoned  in  Corfe  Castle  ;  and 
Hume  (*)  accuses  John  of  having  "  detained  her  ever  after  in 
captivity."  The  prisoners  (2)  consigned  by  King  John  to  Corfe 
Castle  were  received  at  Wareham,  and  conducted  thence  to  their 
fortress  prison. 

A.D.  1207  King  John  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  in 
connection  with  that  event  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Bindon  Abbey,  seems 
to  have  been  employed  by  King  John  as  a  trustworthy  messenger. 
A  writ,  13)  dated  at  London  "  20th  Feb.,  1208,  directs  the  baliffs  of 
the  port  of  Dover  to  find  a  passage  into  Flanders  for  the  Abbot  of 
Binedon  or  Biledon,  and  Master  Henry  de  Sandford,  the  messenger 
to  whom  the  above  writ  and  also  the  safe  custody  were  entrusted." 
That  same  year,  1208,  King  John  visited  Wareham  and  garrisoned 
the  castle.  By  King  John  the  first  charter  for  Wareham  of  which 
we  have  any  record  seems  to  have  been  granted.  Writing  of 
Wareham  W  in  1720  the  Rev.  T.  Cox  says : — "The  Corporation  is 
ancient,  for  we  find  that  King  John,  Reg.  12,  1211,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  100  marks  for  a  charter,  granted  the  in 
habitants  of  this  place  to  hold  this  borough,  with  the  appurtenances, 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  at  the  fee  farm  rent  of  £20  per  annum, 
arising  either  from  the  toll  of  their  market,  which  is  well 
frequented  at  this  day,  or  from  some  small  acknowledgments  paid 
by  the  respective  houses." 

In  the  year  1213,  King  John  was  again  at  Wareham.  One 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  had  foretold  that  the  King  this  very 
year  should  lose  his  crown ;  and  for  that  rash  prophecy  he  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  (5)  in  Corfe  Castle.  The  Pope's  legate  (6) 
took  possession  of  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  England,  on  Monday, 

(1)  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  121. 

(2)  Hutching,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  497. 

(3)  „       3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  356. 

(4)  Magna  Britannia,  p.  590. 

(5)  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  126. 

(6)  Holroyd,  p.  146, 
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May  19th,  and  kept  them  till  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  observed 
that  year  on  May  '23rd.  Failing  to  realise  that  by  his  miserable 
humiliation  of  the  crown  of  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Festival, 
Peter's  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  King  John  caused  Peter  to  be 
brought  from  the  dungeon  at  Corfe  Castle,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Hume  : — "  Dragged  at  W  horses'  tails  to  the  town  of  Wareham, 
and  there  hanged  on  a  gibbet  with  his  son."  From  Hutchins  (2)  we 
gather  that  on  June  26-27  and  on  July  4-5,  that  year,  King 
John  was  at  Bere  Regis."  <3)  From  the  23rd  to  the  25th  July 
inclusive,  and  also  on  the  9th  of  August  following,  King  John  was 
at  Studland.  On  June  27th,  1215,  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  invitation 
sent  by  the  Barons  to  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
excited  great  anxiety  in  King  John's  mind  regarding  the  strong- 
holds of  this  neighbourhood.  Against  A.D.  1216,  M.  Paris 
writes: — "John  the  King  this  summer  was  marching  with 
amazing  celerity  to  Wareham  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence." 
Louis  arrived  in  England  in  May  ;  soon  after  King  John  was  at  his 
fortresses  at  Wareham  and  Corfe.  On  the  18th  June,  (4)  King  John 
arrived  at  Wareham,  where  he  remained  till  the  21st.  On  the 
23rd  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Corfe  Castle,  returning  to  Wareham 
on  July  7th,  leaving  again  on  the  9th.  (5)  From  that  time  till 
17th  July,  King  John  was  at  Corfe  Castle.  In  the  year  1216,  King 
John  (6)  furnished  Wareham  Castle  with  arms  and  provisions,  and 
put  a  strong  garrison  into  it.  From  the  above  dates  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  King  John  was  at  Wareham,  personally  super- 
intending the  strengthening  of  the  defences  and  garrisoning  of  the 
castle. 

One  ether  transaction  in  the  last  year  of  King  John's  reign  is 
interesting,  as  showing  his  power  over  the  monastic  houses  of  the 

(1)  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  126. 

(2)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  136. 

(3)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  L,  p.  644. 

(4)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  79. 

(5)  „  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  502. 

(6)  ,,  1st  Ed. 
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neighbourhood.  Shaftesbury  Abbey  in  1216  was  without  an 
abbess.  On  the  7th  day  of  September  in  that  year,  King  John 
"  by  letters  patent  M  addressed  to  Peter  de  Maulay,  Sheriff  of 
Dorset,  informed  him  that  he  had  committed  to  the  Prior  of 
Wareham,  the  custody  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edward  of  Shaftesbury, 
with  the  appurtenances,  and  commanded  him  that  he  should  cause 
the  said  prior  to  have  the  aforesaid  custody  without  delay."  On 
the  25th  and  26th  August,  1216.  King  John  was  at  Wareham  and 
Corfe  Castle  for  the  last  time.  After  the  reign  of  King  John, 
historians  make  little  or  no  mention  of  Wareham  Castle. 

From  the  records  of  the  transactions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
strength  of  the  castle  was  maintained  in  the  Edwardian  period. 
The  last  maritime  transaction  of  importance  at  Wareham  was  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  1347.  Those  who  have  studied 
this  subject  have  little,  if  any,  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  that  the  sea  retreated  from  Ware- 
ham, and  to  the  retreat  of  the  sea  the  decay  of  the  castle  might 
reasonably  be  attributed.  Camden,  (3)  enumerating  the  reasons  for 
Wareham's  decreased  prosperity,  mentions  "  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
from  its  harbour,"  and  again  refers  to  "the  loss  of  its  haven, 
robbed  from  it  by  the  sea,"  as  one  of  the  principal  causes.  Coker 
writes  of  Wareham  as  "  by  little  and  little  losing  the  benefit  of 
the  haven,  grewe  to  great  decaye,"  adding  "  the  castell  is  wholly 
ruinated." 

By  many  (the  late  Mr.  T.  Bond  included)  it  is  believed  the 
foundations  of  this  Norman  fortress  still  exist.  Though  no  special 
search  has  been  made,  excavations  and  accidental  discoveries  have 
confirmed  the  opinion.  On  the  site  of  Wareham  Castle  a  brewery 
has  been  established,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  that  building 
that  some  interesting  finds  have  been  made.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Arch.  Ass.,  1872,  <4)  it  is  stated  that  whilst  digging  a  well 

(1)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  iii.}  p.  27. 

(2)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  602. 

(3)  Camden,  p.  45. 

(«)  Vol.  28,  pp.  301,  302. 
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"  the  workmen  came  across  a  piece  of  the  masonry  about  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  which  they  could  not  move,  similar  to 
the  wall  in  Corfe  Castle."  We  are  informed  in  "  Ancient  Dorset "  (*) 
that  at  Wareham  the  foundations  of  a  Norman  structure  were 
discovered  during  some  excavations  for  a  building.  In  the  3rd 
edition  (2)  of  Hutchins,  the  discovery  of  this  block  of  masonry 
is  also  mentioned.  The  writer  there  says  the  "  large  masses  of 
masonry  discovered  during  the  excavations  proved  that  a  building 
of  considerable  strength  once  stood  here."  Brannon, (3)  describing 
these  blocks  of  masonry,  states  that  they  bore  traces  of  having 
been  separated  by  gunpowder.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  date 
of  these  excavations  and  discoveries  is  nowhere  given. 

A  stone  wall  which  surrounds  the  site  where  Hutchins  resided  is 
by  some  conjectured  to  have  been  built  with  stones  from  Wareham 
Castle.  The  many  cut  and  carved  stones  in  that  wall  and  in 
the  adjacent  buildings  support  the  theory.  Built  into  the  wall 
on  the  South  are  the  remains  of  a  Norman  doorway  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  preservation.  During  some  alterations,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  what  is  now  styled  the  Old  Rectory,  in  the  cellar,  on  opening  a 
wall,  a  discovery  was  made,  of  what  seems  in  all  probability  to 
have  been  one  of  the  underground  passages,  commonly  found  in 
and  about  Norman  castles.  Because  of  the  foul  air,  it  was 
unfortunately  built  up  again  and  no  further  investigation  made. 
Though  Hutchins'  house  stood  upon  the  site,  he  was  evidently 
unaware  of  its  existence.  The  relics  that  have  been  unearthed  at 
Wareham  were  all  accidentally  discovered,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  relics  of  Wareham's  ancient  glory  have  been 
carried  from  the  town,  without  any  record  being  made  of  their 
discovery.  With  such  records  and  evidences  as  are  given  above, 
is  the  existence  of  a  Norman  castle  at  Wareham  still  to  be 
questioned  ? 


(1)  Ancient  Dorset,  p.  265. 

(2)  Hutchins,  3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  88. 

(3)  Page  78. 
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By  J.  C.  MANSEL-PLEYDELL,  Esq,,   F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

(Bead  December  8th,  1897. ) 

otS  fP^^  grass  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  rice  plant, 

mju   Onjza  sativa.    It  is  a  southern  type,  Great  Britain 

^^^^^    being  nearly  its  most  northern  limit,  where  the 
^  WK^^t*    panicle  remains  enclosed  within  the  sheath,  or 
^jSjf^    extruded  only  at  its   distal   end.     In  warmer 
climates  it  is  either  fully  expanded,  or  its  proximal 
portion   only   concealed.     It  is  owing  to  this 
possibly   that  the   grass  has   remained  so  long 
unobserved  in  this  county.    Its  first  record  in  Great  Britain  dates 
back  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  late  Mr.  W.  Borrer  found  it 
at  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex.    Almost  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Mitten 
found  it  at  Henfield  in  the  same  county,  and  in  October,  1897, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  50  years,  he  found  it  in  the  water- 
meadows,  north  of  Wareham,  in  which  his  experienced  eye  dis- 
tinguished it  among  the  dank  herbage  by  its  green-yellow  hue  and 
enlarged  upper-sheaths  of  the  culm,  which  are  its  most  marked 
differential  features.     It  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Glyceria 
fluitans,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  colour,  the  roughness  of 
the  sheath,  and  the  scabrous  surface  and  edges  of  the  leaf.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  usually  associated  with  Isnardia  palustris,  for 
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which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  look  in  these  meadows.  The 
young  shoots  sprout  towards  the  end  of  the  spring.  The 
inflorescence  consists  of  a  panicle  of  single  pedicelled  flowers,  rather 
distant  from  each  other;  those  only  which  remain  in  the  sheath  are 
fertile,  while  the  exposed  portion  of  the  panicle  is  usually  sterile 
through  the  abortion  of  the  ovary.  The  spikelets  with  their 
jointed  flexuous  pedicels,  are  more  or  less  imbricated  one  over  the 
other.  The  large  panicles  are  accompanied  by  smaller  panicles, 
placed  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Palea  two- 
valved  with  scattered  hairs  on  both  sides,  edges  and  keels  scabrid, 
strongly  flattened  laterally,  whitish,  awnless,  and  closed,  nearly 
equal  in  length,  the  lower  one  broader.  Glumes  wanting,  and  like 
Nardus,  the  spikelet  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  palea  and 
floret.  The  ligule  is  very  short  and  truncate.  Stamens  3,  Styles 
2,  feathery  and  pendulous.  Leaves  broadly  linear,  flat,  acuminate, 
scabrous  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  edges  and  midrib  beneath. 
Stem  erect  or  decumbent,  sometimes  geniculate  ;  these  and  the 
sheaths  are  rough  upwards,  clothed  with  many  minute  prickles. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Leersia.  They  have  an  exten- 
sive range  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  The  northern  limit 
of  this  species  is  Denmark  (Sleswick),  Germany,  Bavaria,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  (north),  Switzerland,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Russia  (south),  Slavonia,  Montenegro,  and  Corsica.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  commonest  grasses  of  America, 
flowering  in  the  Central  States  in  July  where  the  panicles  are 
wholly  exposed. 

Rice,  as  has  been  already  said,  belongs  to  the  order  Oryzeae.  It 
is  essentially  the  cereal  of  southern  countries  ;  the  glume  is 
represented  by  two  small  membranous  valves,  and  the  upper  palea 
bears  a  straight  awn.  It  differs  from  Leersia  in  being  an  annual. 
It  was  introduced  into  Lonibardy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  De 
Candolle  considered  it  to  be  a  native  of  China.  At  a  very  remote 
period  it  was  cultivated  in  India.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  ;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  it  among  the  Egyptian  remains.    There  are  records  of  its 
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cultivation  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  Syria  400  years 
B.C.  The  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain  under  the  name  of  "aruz" 
the  arroz  of  the  Spanish,  the  riso  of  the  Italians,  from  whence 
our  word  rice  arrives.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  it  is  a  marsh 
plant,  and  only  can  be  cultivated  successfully  when  the  ground  is 
inundated  during  a  certain  period  of  its  growth.  Its  cultivation  in 
Europe  is  very  limited  as  it  requires  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to 


Dr.  Bloomfield  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  commonest  grasses  in 
America,  flowering  in  the  Central  States  in  July.  The  panicles 
are  as  well  and  fully  exserted  as  in  Italy  and  in  the  European 
southern  countries.  There  are  14  species,  8  of  which  are  found 
in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Carolina,  2  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  2  of  the  Mauritius,  and  2  of  New  Holland. 


80°  Fall. 


The  geographical  limits  of  Leersia 


oryzoides  are 

Difference  in  Latitude 
11° 

Difference  in  Longitude 


South  42°  N. 

North  53°  N. 

West  Canada  75°  W. 

East  Georgia  47°  E. 


122° 


Claitsilia  fiolphii,  Gray. 


By  J.  C.  MANSEL-PLEYDELL,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 


NIMAL  long,  about  three-quarters  the  length  of  the 
shell,  tapering  to  a  point.  Body  rugosely  granu- 
lated, dark,  almost  black,  less  so  on  the  sides, 
greyish  beneath.  Neck  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  with  minute  white  spots.  Tentacles 
slightly  transparent,  gray,  the  upper  very  short 
and  stout,  cylindrical ;  eyes  on  the  extremities. 
Lower  tentacles  also  short  and  stout. 

Shell  reddish-brown,  fusiform,  slightly  lustrous,  not  trans- 
parent, whorls  9  or  10  ;  sutures  oblique  and  shallow;  spire 
abruptly  tapering,  obtuse  at  the  point.  Mouth  subquadrangular, 
pyriform,  sinuous  on  the  outer  side ;  umbilicus  very  narrow, 
surrounded  by  the  effuse  outer-lip.  The  peristome  is  furnished 
with  about  five  teeth  or  laminae,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  the 
columella,  one  prominent  and  oblique,  the  other  is  smaller  and 
placed  further  within;  this  is  also  oblique  and  sometimes 
bifurcate,  and  occasionally  with  two  or  three  smaller  folds.  The 
pedicle  of  the  clausilium  (operculum)  is  one  millemetre  long,  the 
length  of  the  lamina  one  centimetre,  curved  and  contracted  at  its 
attachment  to  the  pedicle.  Length  of  shell,  0"5in. ;  breadth,  0f15in. 
This  remarkable  appendage  is  attached  to  the  shell  and  not  to 
the  body  of  the  animal,  as  is  the  case  with  the  opercula  of 
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Gastropods,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  pallet  of  the  Teredo, 
which  is  attached  to  its  testaceous  covering.  When  the  animal 
emerges  from  the  shell  the  clausilium  falls  back  between  the 
columella  and  the  subcolumella-tooth.  The  specific  differences  are 
distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  teeth  or  folds.  There  are  only 
four  British  species,  0.  rugosa,  C.  laminata,  C.  bijolicata,  and 
C.  Rolphii.  G.  rugosa  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Dorsetshire. 
C.  laminata  can  scarcely  be  called  rare,  but  local.  The  genus  is 
represented  by  about  700  species  and  varieties  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  It  is  restricted  to  the  south  and  south- eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Asia.  It  is 
sparingly  distributed  in  Africa  and  in  South  America.  In  the 
West  Indies  there  is  only  one  species.  It  occurs  as  early  as  the 
Carboniferous  age.  In  its  typical  form  the  peristome  of  Clausilia 
is  elliptical,  with  a  sinus  on  the  posterior  side,  contracted  by  the 
lamina  or  folds,  and  closed  by  a  moveable  plate  which  acts  as  a 
spring-door,  and  keeps  the  aperture  guarded  from  all  intruders 
when  the  animal  is  in  its  shell.  The  apertures  of  the  shell  of 
Fresh-water  and  marine  Gastropods  are  closed  by  means  of  a  thin 
horny  flat  disc  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  posterior  end 
of  the  animal.  Pomatias  elegans  and  Acicula  Uneata  are  the  only 
British  land-shells  furnished  with  an  operculum,  probably  the 
survivals  of  aquatic  ancestors.  Clausilia  secretes  a  thread- 
like elastic  calcareous  filament,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  columella.  When  the  animal  has  completed 
its  shell  it  fabricates  a  spoon-shaped  calcareous  lamina,  con- 
formable to  the  shape  of  the  matured  aperture,  but  somewhat 
smaller;  this  it  attaches  to  the  free  end  of  the  filament.  This 
attachment  enables  the  animal  to  push  the  lamina  against  the 
columella  when  it  comes  out  of  the  shell,  its  elasticity  enabling  it 
to  close  the  aperture  when  it  retreats  within,  and  thus  to  secure 
itself  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  Teredo  is  furnished  with 
two  cylindrical  tubes  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  of  which  receives 
the  food,  which  consists  of  animalculse,  while  the  smaller  one 
ejects  the  water  it  imbibes,    At  the  base  of  each  tube  lies  a  pallet 
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(claustrum),  a  caudal  appendage  composed  of  a  spoon-shaped 
plate  seated  on  a  slender  flexuous  stalk.  On  the  inside  and  at 
the  base  of  the  membranous  test  is  a  muscular  impression,  to 
which  is  attached  the  muscle  supporting  the  pedicle  of  the 
pallet.  When  the  animal  is  not  eating  or  at  rest  the  pallet  falls 
back  on  the  aperture,  preserving  it  from  exterior  harm  or  the 
intrusion  of  an  enemy. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  fauna  of  Continental  Europe 
is  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  Before  England  was 
separated  from  France  by  the  Channel,  and  the  bed  of  the  North 
Sea  became  dry  land,  theie  was  no  difficulty  in  a  free  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  Mollusca 
evidences  great  vicissitudes.  Some  few  have  survived  from  the 
Quaternary  age.  Clausilia  Rolpldi  is  associated  with  seven  other 
Molluscs  of  that  date  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct  in  that  part  of  France.  Many  others  which  now  have 
a  wide  distribution  in  these  deposits  of  the  Somme  Valley,  and 
have  been  probably  introduced  since  that  period,  such  at  Helix 
pomatia,  H.  aspersa,  H.  ericetorum,  H.  variabilis,  H.  acuta, 
Buliminus  obscurus,  Paludina  vivipara,  Clausilia,  Physa,  Pupa, 
and  Limncea.  The  Quaternary  beds  of  Germany  contain  Pomatias 
(Cyclostoma)  elegans,  Azeca  tridens,  Hualina  nitidula,  Planorbis 
spirorbis,  Pisiduum  obtusale,  and  only  one  Clausilia,  C.  corynodes 
now  extinct.  Azeca  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Pliocene  age.  There 
is  only  one  Clausilia  in  Spain;  and  14  in  France.  There 
are  special  forms  in  each  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Dalmatia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  has  a  great  development  both 
in  number  and  size.  Italy  and  her  islands  can  claim  80  species. 
Dr.  Tristram  records  Clausilia  among  the  mollusca  of  Palestine. 
It  is  well  represented  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  in  the  Isle  of  Formosa, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  China,  and  Borneo.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Malacological  Society  of  London,  Mr.  E.  R.  Sykes  described 
two  new  species  from  the  Province  of  Che-Kiang.  Clausilia 
abounds  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America.  It  is  largely 
represented  in  Japan,  but  there  are  no  records  of  it  from  America 
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nor  Canada.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  found  in  Alaska,  which 
invites  the  enquiry  whether  there  was  not  at  one  time  some 
communication  with  Europe  across  Behring  Straits  or  by  a  sub- 
merged region  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  Aleutian  Islands  may 
be  vestiges.  Further  enquiries  as  to  the  affinities  between  families 
common  to  China  and  North  America,  or  China  and  Japan  with 
California,  would  lead  to  interesting  results. 

The  British  distribution  of  Clausilia  Rolphii  has  until  now  been 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  four  counties,  Hampshire,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Gloucestershire.  Clausilia  biplicata  and  Clausilia 
laminata  occur  in  the  Quaternary  tufaceous  bed  at  Blashenwell, 
Cnearorfe  Castle. 


Fig.  5.— The  Heterogeneous  Materials  a  little  to  the  East 
of  the  Chesilton  End  of  the  Beach. 


Fig.  6.— Two  Hundred  Yards  West  of  the  Chesilton  End  ; 

the  Stones  as  they  Lay  near  the  High  Tide  Mark, 
looking  Landwards.  The  Large  White  Stone  near 
the  Middle  Weighs  2lbs.  IOoz.,  and  its  Longest 
Diameter  is  6|  inches. 


@n  the  grafting  of  the  &hesil  §tnch  Shingle. 


By  VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  M.Sc,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S. 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Field  Club  on  Jidy  15th,  1S97,  revised 
and  re-ioritten  in  October,  1898,  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  and 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author. ) 


INCE  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  bring  my  investigation  of  this  problem  before 
the  Dorset  Field  Club,  I  have  dealt  with  the  same 
subject  in  considerable  detail  in  the  pages  of  the 
Geographical  Journal*  and  have  made  additional 
observations,  principally  on  the  coast  between 
Bridport  and  Lyme. 

The  Chesil  Beach  extends,  strictly  speaking,  from 
Eype  Mouth,  a  little  west  of  Bridport,  to  Chesilton  ■  but  on  account 
of  the  interruption  at  Bridport  Harbour  it  is  more  usual  to  regard 
the  latter  point  as  marking  the  western  extremity.  It  constitutes 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  great  mass  of  shingle  which  occupies 
most  of  the  foreshore  from  Charmouth,  where  the  marked  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast  of  Lyme  Bay  commences,  to  Portland. 

The  size  of  the  shingle  increases  continuously  as  we  proceed 
from  Bridport  to  Chesilton.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
explain  this  fact. 


*  "On  Sea  Beaches  and  Sandbanks,"  by  Vaughan  Cornish,  Geographical 
Journal,  May  and  June,  1898, 
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Fig.  1  is  a  photograph  of  samples  of  shingle  which  I  collected  in 
July,  1897,  between  Bridport  and  Chesilton.  The  small  shingle  of 
the  West  end  is  on  the  reader's  left,  the  large  shingle  of  the  East 
end  on  his  right. 

It  is  evident  that  the  size  of  shingle  at  any  point  upon  a 
coast  is  determined  by — 

(a)  The  material  supplied,  both  presently  and  in  the  past. 

(b)  The  action  of  the  sea. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  sea  acting  upon 
beaches  tends  to  sort  the  heterogeneous  stony  fragments,  more  or 
less  perfectly,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  arrange  them  in  such 
fashion  that  in  one  place  the  foreshore  is  covered  with  big  shingle, 
at  another  place  with  small. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  detritus  with  which  sea  has  to 
deal  consists  of  fragments  heterogeneous  in  size. 

It  follows  that  the  size  of  the  beach  stuff  at  any  point  may  at 
any  time  be  chiefly  determined  either  by  the  character  of  the  fresh 
supplies,  or  on  the  other  hand  by  the  proper  action  of  the  sea, 
according  as  the  rate  of  supply  is  great  or  small. 

Now  the  Chesil  Beach  throughout  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  receives  no  supply  from  the  landward  side,  which  fact 
evidently  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones  which  the  sea  is  able  to  effect.  It  appears  convenient, 
therefore,  to  consider  first  how  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  stones 
strewn  confusedly  between  Bridport  and  Chesilton  would  be 
arranged  by  the  sea.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  present  sources  of  supply  by  'longshore  drift  must 
affect  the  above  mode  of  arrangement,  or  grading,  of  shingle,  and  I 
shall  briefly  consider  the  question  whether  the  grading  is  affected 
by  any  supply  of  material  from  the  open  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  tidal  currents,  I  find  no  evidence  to  support 
the  notion  that  the  alternating  currents  eastward  and  westward 
along  the  beach  are  here  replaced  by  a  constant  circulating  motion 
such  as  would  carry  water  continuously  from  Chesilton  along  the 
beach  to  Bridport.    This  supposition,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
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notion  that  only  such  movement  would  explain  the  grading,  is 
contrary  to  the  categorical  information  given  on  the  Admiralty 
Charts  and  in  King's  Pilots'  Handbook  of  the  English  Channel. 
They  mention  the  strong  outset  from  West  Bay  past  Portland 
during  flood  tide;  the  chart  "Dodman  to  Portland"  shows  off 
Bridport  the  alternating  currents  of  flood  and  ebb  flowing  roughly, 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  in  opposite  directions.  I  have  not  myself 
made  observations  of  the  tides,  but  from  boatmen  and  others  (six 
persons  in  all)  whom  I  have  consulted,  having  business  along 
different  parts  of  the  shore,  I  have  in  each  case  received  the 
information  that  the  flood  tide  current  runs  along  the  beach  from 
Bridport  towards  Chesilton,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Westerly  wind  must  greatly  increase  the  easterly  current  during 
flood,  and  diminish  the  westerly  current  during  ebb.  East  winds 
must  have  relatively  little  effect  on  these  currents.  These  con- 
clusions follow,  firstly,  from  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  and 
secondly,  from  the  fact  that  the  westerly  winds  are  accompanied  by 
a  high  general  level  of  water  in  the  English  Channel;  whereas  the 
easterly  winds  are  accompanied  by  a  relatively  low  water  level. 

The  waves  may  either  approach  the  shore  dead  on  or  at  an 
angle.  The  latter  give  breakers  which  are  still  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  beach,  and,  e.g.,  in  a  west  wind,  may  combine  with  the 
swell  coming  from  the  offing  to  give  such  oblique  breakers.  It  is 
abundantly  apparent  that  during  westerly  winds  the  Chesil  Beach 
is  exposed  to  heavy  seas  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  that 
during  easterly  winds  it  is  considerably  sheltered  even  at  Bridport, 
that  the  shelter  improves  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  that  as  we 
near  Chesilton  the  shelter  improves  very  rapidly.  Now  a  greater 
intensity  of  motion  is  required  to  shift  a  large  stone  than  a  small 
one,  wherefore,  and  from  the  above  facts,  it  follows  that  the  stones 
will  oscillate  eastwards  and  westwards  on  the  beach,  but  that  of  the 
mixed  lot  which  is  carried  eastwards  on  the  flood  or  during  west 
winds  the  part  which  comes  back  during  the  ebb  or  during  east 
winds  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  large  stones.  Its  grain 
is  therefore  finer,  and  thus  the  stones  are  gradually  sorted  more 
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and  more  completely  as  time  goes  on,  until  those  at  the  west  end 
are  almost  all  small,  and  those  at  the  east  end  are  almost  all  large. 

If  we  regard  the  bodily  movement  of  masses  of  material  without 
respect  to  sizes  it  is  evident  that,  taking  the  year  through,  the 
eastward  is  greater  than  the  westward  transport. 

The  movement  of  the  stones  is  accompanied  by  attrition.  In 
the  case  of  stones  whieh  have  been  long  upon  a  beach  the  process 
is  slow,  so  that  only  a  slight  redistribution  has  in  their  case  to  be 
effected,  and  the  perfection  of  grading  is  scarcely  interfered  with. 
As  the  toughest  stones  wear  slowest,  the  process  of  grading  becomes 
also  to  some  extent  a  process  of  mineralogical  selection.  Mr. 
Clement  Reid  points  out  *  that  the  tough  "Budleigh"  quartzites 
form  a  notable  contingent  of  the  large  stones  of  the  Chesil  Beach, 
which  congregate  near  Chesilton. 

I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  supply  of  material  to  the  Chesil 
Beach  by  'longshore  drift  eastwards  from  west  of  Bridport,  and 
westwards  from  east  of  the  Chesilton  end. 

My  business  is  to  examine  how  such  supply  will  affect  the  mode 
of  grading  proper  to  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  stretch  of  coast 
from  Bridport  to  Chesilton.  If  coarse  material  be  fed  in  at 
the  west  end  of  the  beach  where  the  shingle  is  small,  and  fine 
material  at  the  east  end  where  the  shingle  is  coarse,  then  the  effect 
of  the  fresh  supplies  would  be  from  the  first  to  impair  the  perfection 
of  the  grading,  and  this  effect  would  increase  with  time,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  old  material  on  the  beach  became  less  owing  to 
attrition  and  removal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  material  mostly  fine  be  fed  in  at  the  west 
end  of  the  beach,  and  material  mostly  coarse  at  the  east  end,  then 
the  effect  of  the  supply  will  be  to  render  the  grading  more  striking 
and  conspicuous. 

If  the  material  fed  in  at  both  ends  be  fine,  or  at  both  ends  be 
coarse,  then  the  grading  will  tend  to  lose  its  continuity,  the 
maximum  or  the  minimum  size,  as  the  case  may  be,  occurring  at 


*  Geographical  Journal^  June,  1898. 
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some  distance  from  one  or  other  extremity  of  the  beach.  Thus  of 
four  chances  there  is  only  one  in  which  the  mode  of  supply  from  the 
ends  could  do  otherwise  than  mar  the  grading  which  sea  action  tends 
to  produce  between  Bridport  and  Chesilton.  It  is,  then,  distinctly 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  material  fed  in  from  the  west  end  of 
the  Chesil  Beach  is  mostly  fine,  and  that  fed  in  from  the  east  end 
is  mostly  coarse.  To  begin  with  the  coast  west  of  Bridport. 
From  Charmouth,  where  the  coast  takes  a  bend  favourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  bead],  the  size  of  the  material  and  the  height  of 
the  beach  increase  until  the  promontory  of  Golden  Cap  is  reached. 
From  thence  to  the  double  promontory  of  Thorncombe,  beyond 
which  reefs  of  rock  project,  the  same  process  is  repeated.  On  the 
west  side,  the  high-banked  stones,  well  rolled  and  rounded,  are  as 
big  as  those  at  Chesilton.  On  the  east  side  there  is  no  proper 
beach,  the  sea  commonly  reaching  the  earthy  cliffs,  and  the 
foreshore  being  composed  of  little  stone  chips.  The  beach  proper 
begins,  as  we  have  said,  with  very  small  shingle  about  Eype 
Mouth.  Both  here  and  eastward  to  Burton  Bradstock  the  shore 
is  such  as  to  yield  a  fine  detritus  to  any  attack  of  the  sea.  Thus, 
both  on  account  of  the  natural  groyne  at  Thorncombe  and  of  the 
character  of  the  cliffs,  the  material  fed  in  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Chesil  Beach  must  be  mostly  fine.  I  do  not  assert,  nor  do 
I  hold,  that  no  large  stones  are  swept  round  the  Thorncombe 
groyne  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  that  a  groyne,  as 
is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  does  (for  reasons  which  I  have 
elsewhere  explained*)  alter  the  relative  rate  of  drift  of  different 
sizes  of  shingle  retarding  the  transport  of  the  large  stones  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  of  that  of  the  small  ones.  Of  the  material 
available  for  supply  near  the  west  end  of  the  Chesil  Beach  that  of 
the  cliffs  is  mostly  so  fine  or  so  soft  as  to  be  swept  out  to  sea 
almost  at  once.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
mixed  detritus,  mostly  fine,  may  become  coarse  when  drifting 
alongshore,  for  the  removal  seaward  of  a  large  number  of  fine 


*  Geographical  Journal,  loc.  cit. 
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particles  more  than  counter-balances  the  attrition  of  a  small 
number  of  large  particles. 

I  pass  now  to  the  sources  of  supply  from  the  east.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Chesil  Beach  was  in  July,  1897,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
where  there  is  a  large  tip  from  the  Portland  quarries.  The  material 
so  extensively  supplied  to  the  foreshore  by  these  tips  is  composed  of 
a  compact  rock,  and  this  mode  of  supply  increases  the  preponder- 
ance of  large  over  small  fragments.  The  grading  by  tipping  can 
be  detected  on  fig.  3.  Further  on,  at  Blacknor  Point,  one  sees 
(fig.  4)  that  the  natural  falls  of  the  cliff  also  supply  compact  rock, 
mostly  in  large  fragments.  The  character  of  the  material  which 
the  sea  has  to  deal  with  just  eastward  of  the  end  of  the  Chesil 
Beach  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  In  the  interstices  between  the  large 
rounded  stones  are  quantities  of  stone  chips.  If  now  the  beach 
itself  a  few  yards  westward  of  its  extremity  be  examined  the 
stones  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  so  uniform  in  size  as  they 
are  200  yards  further  west,  where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  as 
shown  in  fig.  6,  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  surface.  At  the 
extreme  east  end  there  are  many  small  stones,  which  are,  however, 
angular.  As  we  go  westward  they  very  soon  cease  to  be  noticeable. 
The  strong  outsetting  current  from  the  West  Bay  past  the  Bill  of 
Portland,  which  lasts  for  nine  hours  out  of  the  twelve  hours  of  ebb 
and  flow,  and  is  said  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  any  inset  during 
the  remaining  three  hours,  probably  removes  these  chips  very 
quickly  from  the  beach,  for,  as  is  well  known,  fine  material,  not 
requiring  powerful  waves  to  move  it,  is  more  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  longer  lasting,  though  less  intense,  tidal  currents. 

The  Portland  stones  which  can  be  found  upon  the  beach  even 
a  few  dozen  paces  from  its  eastern  extremity  are  mostly  large.  I 
have  observed  that  their  average  size  rapidly  diminishes  as  we 
proceed  westward.  A  diminution  of  average  size  is  in  accordance 
with  the  proper  sorting  action  of  the  sea,  which  I  have  already 
explained.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this  grading  is  here 
rendered  more  striking  and  conspicuous  by  the  character  of  the 
supply,  for  the  attrition  of  a  large  proportion  of  big  stones  during 


Fig.  3.— A  "  Tip,''  East  of  the  Chesilton  End  of  the  Beach. 


Fig  4.— Blacknor  Point,  from  the  South. 
(Reproduced  from  the  Geographical  Journal.) 
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eastward  travel  diminishes  the  average  size  more  rapidly  than  the 
removal  of  an  insignificant  quantity  of  fine  stuff  tends  to  increase  it. 

Thus  all  the  processes  which  I  have  considered  conspire  to 
promote  the  increase  in  the  coarseness  of  the  shingle  in  proceeding 
from  west  to  east.  No  one  of  these  causes  is  special  to  the  Chesil 
Beach,  but  the  co-operation  there  of  mutually  independent  processes 
is  remarkable.  Any  supply  of  the  shingle  from  the  raised  beaches 
of  Portland  would  also  co-operate  with  the  observed  grading. 

Finally  I  must  touch  upon  the  question  of  supply  from  seaward. 
Firstly,  have  the  waves  power  to  move  stones  eastwards  across 
Lyme  Bay  1  Sir  G.  Gabriel  Stokes  has  clearly  shown  that  they 
have  such  power  even  at  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms  *  and  I 
calculate  that  waves  of  a  size  more  frequently  occurring  than  those 
which  he  stipulates  would  be  sufficient  for  transport  across  Lyme 
Bay.  But  something  more  than  the  power  is  required,  viz.,  the 
material,  and  I  have  not  met  with  evidence  of  its  existence  in 
considerable  quantity.  On  the  Admiralty  chart  I  find,  among  about 
180  soundings  which  record  the  character  of  the  bottom  (mud, 
sand,  shells,  or  stones),  only  three  which  record  stones.  Without 
attaching  the  same  weight  to  this  fact  as  if  the  soundings  were 
carried  out  specially  for  our  purpose,  it  is  at  least  significant. 
The  muddy  bottom  just  off  the  Chesil  Beach,  again,  as  well  as  the 
well-known  tendency  of  shingle  to  hug  the  shore,  join  with  the  lack 
of  direct  observation  to  show  that  there  is  at  present  no  evidence 
of  large  supplies  now  coming  from  seaward. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  enumerated  all  the  principal 
known  causes  and  processes  which  have  brought  about  the 
observed  grading  of  the  Chesil  Beach  shingle.  The  character, 
sources,  and  direction  of  supply  of  the  shingle  during  remote  ages 
is  not  of  primary  importance  in  this  respect.  What  has  long 
been  on  the  beach  the  sea  has  had  time  to  sort  according  to  its 

*  Trans.  Devonshire  Association,  Vol.  xix.,  pp.  512—515,  a  letter  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt,  F.G.S.,  of  Torquay,  published  in  a  paper  by  the  latter 
on  the  "Evidence  of  the  Skerries  Shoals  on  the  Wearing  of  Fine  Sand 
by  Waves." 
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proper  mode  of  action,  and  independently  of  the  original  distribu- 
tion of  sizes.  Were  the  beach  growing  seawards  like  Dungeness 
the  matter  would  be  different. 

The  question,  how  much  of  the  present  beach  has  been  supplied 
from  the  ends  in  the  present  fashion,  and  how  much  came  from  the 
former  shore  in  front  of  the  present  beach,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  question  of  grading,  provided  that  the  latter  mode  of 
supply  has  long  ceased.  For  the  elucidation  of  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  beach,  and  of  the  mineralogical  arrangement  of 
pebbles,  the  strictly  geological  method  of  inquiry  is  no  doubt 
absolutely  necessary.  Recent  and  interesting  contributions  to  this 
study  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid  and  Mr.  A.  Strahan  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Geographical  Journal,  June,  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  weight  in  ounces  of  the 
pebbles  in  the  samples  which  I  collected,  with  the  distance  in 
statute  miles  from  Bridport  Harbour  : — 

Miles  from     Av.  Weight  Reference  to 

Locality.  Bridport      of  a  Pebble,  Photographs  of  Portions 


Near  Bridport  Harbour,  E. 

Harbour. 

in  oz. 

of  the  Samples. 

Side   about 

01  ... 

•016 

Not  photographed,  col- 
lected Sept.,  1897. 

Cliff  End,  Burton  Bradstock 

1-8  ... 

•028 

Group  of  stones  on  left, 

Opposite  C.G.  Sta.,  Punc- 

Fig.  1. 

knowle   

52  ... 

•067 

Second  from  left,  Fig.  1. 

Opp.  West  End  of  the  Fleet 

8-2  ... 

•111 

Third  from  left,  Fig.  1. 

Opp.   C.G.    Sta.,  Langton 

Herring   

11-2  ... 

•294 

Fourth  from  left,  Fig.  1. 

Opp.  C.G.  Sta.,  Chickerell... 

13'3  ... 

•342 

Fifth  from  left,  Fig.  1. 

Opp.  "Passage"  ... 

162  ... 

•783 

Sixth  from  left,  Fig.  1. 

200  Yards  W.  of  E.  End  of 

the  Beach   

18-1  ... 

12-800 

Last  on  right,  Fig.  1  and 

E.  End  of  Beach,  a  mixture 

Fig.  6. 

of  big  pebbles  and  of  small 

sub  -  angular  stones,  the 

largest  pebble  weighing 

9£  oz. 

18-2  .„ 

•642 

Not  photographed. 

Fig.  2.— The  East  End  of  the  Chesil  Beach. 
(Reproduced  from  the  Geographical  Journal.) 
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We  may  express  the  general  result  of  these  weighings  by  saying 
that  the  average  weight  of  a  pebble  taken  about  high  tide  mark  on 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  July,  1897,  varies  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  Chesilton  end  until  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport  is 
reached,  when  the  weight  varies  directly  as  the  distance  thence. 

I  hope  in  the  future  to  collect  sufficient  data  as  to  weights 
(and  1  area  of  surface)  of  beach  pebbles  for  a  quantitative  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  problems  of  grading, 


Isle  of  flotlkuli.— Wxz  fnxinch  dlmrches  of 
St.  Aitbrefo. 


By  J.  MERRICK  HEAD,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

(Read  December  8th,  1897.) 


C^INCE  presenting  a  paper  to  our  Society  in  1891  the 
writer  has  been  much  interested  in  making 
excavations  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Churches  of  St.  Andrew  with  a  view  to  finding 
^^^^fj  ou^  tne^r  relative  positions  and  to  ascertain  the 
different  periods  of  their  erection.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  beyond  the  portions  of  the  walls 
now  standing  nothing  is  left  to  indicate  the 
internal  structure  of  the  buildings.  The  excava- 
tions were  commenced  at  the  probable  situation 
of  the  chancel  arch.  After  removing  considerable  debris  the 
bases  and  portions  of  the  columns  were  found  with  rubble  backing, 
as  shown  by  the  engraving  below,  which  from  the  style  and 
character  of  the  architecture,  indicate  the  probable  date  of  the  first 
or  oldest  church  to  be  between  A.D.  1100  and  A.D.  1160.  The 
portions  opened  up  are  almost  counterparts  of  the  base  and  columns 
of  Iffley  Church,  Oxfordshire,  Postlip,  JSTorth  Hants,  and  other 
churches  between  those  dates.  If  this  view  be  correct,  which 
other  remains  excavated  also  tend  to  confirm,  this  church  was 
built  about  the  same  time  as  Rufus  Castle,  so  romantically  placed 
immediately  above  it,  supporting  the  contention  which  I  have 
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before  ventured  to  put  forward — viz.,  that  the  old  castle  was  a 
royal  castle  and  not  "adulterine,"  and  that  the  church  and 
castle  were  co-eval. 


Rufus  Castle  was  taken  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  1142 
from  King  Stephen. 

"  Relic  of  Kings  !   Wreck  of  forgotten  wars," 
"  To  winds  abandoned  and  the  prying  stars  " 
"  Time  loves  thee." 

A  considerable  number  of  the  stones  of  the  chancel  arch  were 
also  discovered.  Corbels  with  fantastic  heads,  portions  of  a  corbel- 
table,  and  a  small  piece  of  carved  work  of  a  capital,  all  of  the  same 
period  as  above  (vide  Iffley  Church,  &c.)  were  found,  also  the  cap 
or  finial  of  the  gable  end  of  the  chancel.  Marks  of  frescoes  and 
pieces  of  stained  glass  were  also  noticed. 

Tracing  the  base  of  the  south  end  of  the  chancel  it  was 
discovered  that  the  buildings  of  the  first  church  passed  under  the 
main  wall  of  the  second  church  to  the  outer  base  of  what  formed 
part  of  the  chancel  or  side  aisle  of  the  first  church.  The  excavations 
show  this  clearly.  The  work  outside  and  inside  is  evidently  of 
the  same  kind  and  period. 

The  main  wall  of  the  second  church  on  the  south  side  is  built 
within  the  first  church.     With  reference  to  this  wall,  there  are 
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arched  stones  of  older  date  (one  portion  being  part  of  a  zig-zag  or 
chevron  moulding)  built  into  it.  Other  portions  of  this  kind  of 
chevron  work  were  also  found  near. 

In  order  to  discover  the  principal  entrances  to  the  first  and 
second  churches,  further  excavations  were  commenced  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  former  church,  and  the  main  doorway 
of  the  first,  afterwards  that  of  the  second  church,  were  opened  up. 
The  one  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  other.  The  former  is  of  good 
workmanship,  the  latter  indifferent,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
the  work  apparent  of  the  second  church. 

After  removing  the  earth  and  rubble,  evident  traces  of  fire 
were  distinctly  noticeable  at  the  east  end  of  the  first  doorway  and 
within  the  aisle  immediately  joining  it.  The  pavement,  and 
portions  of  the  walls,  were  red  and  blackened,  and  marks  of  a 
similar  kind  were  found  among  the  debris,  tending  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  that  the  first  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Nonarum 
Inquisitiones,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  probably  the 
early  part  of  it,  and  may  be  given  in  support  of  the  suggestion. 

"Parish  ("P'och")  of  Portland. 

"The  same  Parish  ("Pavoch  ")  was  burned  and  destroyed 
"  (combusta  et  destructa  fuit  ")  by  enemies  of  England,  and 
"sheep  with  other  cattle  carried  away." 

The  extract  from  the  Inquisitions  also  gives  a  statement  of  the 
resources  of  the  parish  reckoned  in  "garb.,  veil,  et  agn,"  i.e.,  corn, 
wool  and  lambs. 

We  must  hardly  conclude  with  Hutchins  that  these  Inquisitions 
give  direct  mention  of  the  burning  of  the  church,  only  of  the 
parish.  The  "enemies  of  England"  were  not  improbably  French, 
as  we  know  from  the  old  records  that  the  men  of  Calais  sacked 
Poole  in  the  early  part  of  that  reign. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  first  church,  at  a  spot  where  the  chancel 
of  that  church  commences,  another  doorway  was  discovered.  At 
the  entrance,  and  used  as  a  door  step,  was  found  the  gravestone 
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shown  in  the  engraving,  turned  upside  down  and  partly  broken. 
The  cross  is  of  Portland  stone,  well  preserved,  and  of  good  work- 
manship. Small  portions  of  two  other  gravestones,  with  crosses 
upon  them,  were  discovered.  These,  and  other  rude  gravestones, 
also  with  crosses  (7),  are  in  the  churchyard  and  form  an  interesting 
collection.    Some  of  them  are  probably  of  the  12th  Century. 


May  not  these  discoveries  also  tend  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Grose  in  his  "Antiquities"  that  the  old  ruined  building,  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Parsonage  House,  outside  the  Pennsylvania  Gates 
in  Wakeham  Street  (and  which  has  lately  been  further  vandalised) 
was  an  oratory,  and  that  this  churchyard  was  the  place  of  interment1? 

In  order  to  show  the  excavations  and  the  sites  of  the  first  and 
second  churches,  the  ground  plan  in  my  former  paper  has  been 
altered  (see  plan). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  stones,  forming  the  arch  of  one 
of  the  doorways  of  the  first  church  (see  engraving),  were  found  in 
a  garden  in  Easton  Square.     Upon  this  arch  is  engraved  the 
following  words  : — 
Psalm  :  122. 

I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me  let  us  go  into  the  House 
of  the  Lord — Phil  Dorenth. 
Alex.  Pearce. 

Church  Wardens 
16  86 
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Phil  Dorenth's  tombstone  is  in  the  churchyard  close  to  the 
archway  or  doorway  at  the  chancel  end. 


Our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Moule,  has  directed  my  attention  to  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  presented  to  the  church  "by  Queen  Anne 
through  Lord  Keeper  Nottingham,  and  preserved  in  the  County 
Museum.  On  the  title  page,  and  as  a  frontispiece,  this  doorway 
with  the  arch  is  engraved  with  the  words  before  mentioned, 
tending  to  prove  that  the  archway  stones,  though  found  in  another 
part  of  the  Island,  belonged  to  the  church.  They  are  of  the  same 
period.    The  engraving  of  the  words  is,  of  course,  of  later  date. 

The  result  of  the  excavations  discloses  the  first  church  to  have 
been  one  of  considerable  beauty  and  importance,  and  the  second 
church  to  have  been  one  of  the  rudest  description.  They  both 
together  form  romantic  ruins  at  the  foot  of  a  peaceful  dell. 

"  In  beauty  clothed,  or  breathing  sweetness, 
"  From  fractured  arch  and  mouldering  wall." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  walls  remaining  on 
the  north-east  side  are  of  Saxon  origin.  There  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  time,  but  no  opinion  is  ventured  on  this 
matter.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
continued  where  possible  from  time  to  time  on  the  same  sites. 
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The  doorway  now  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  of 
later  date,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  second  church.  This  door- 
way has  evidently  been  removed  from  its  former  site  to  its  present 
position,  it  is  stated  by  the  then  Governor  of  the  Island  (William 
Penn). 

Ancient  Tombs  at  Portland. 
(1)  On  August  30th,  1897,  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be  early  British, 
was  discovered  in  the  Combe  Fields  Quarry  between  Weston  and 
Southwell. 

The  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  Purbeck  beds,  immediately 
above  the  upper  "  dirt  bed,"  size  7ft.  by  4 jft.,  height  about  3ft., 
floor  about  6ft.  below  the  surface.  It  was  lined  inside  with  flat 
Purbeck  stones  (locally  "  slats ")  laid  horizontally,  and  pugged  in 
clay  behind.  The  corners  were  rounded  off,  and  tbe  chamber  roof 
was  partly  roughly  arched  and  partly  covered  with  stone  slabs. 
The  chamber  was  completely  filled  with  small  slats  and  a  little 
soil,  amongst  which  were  found  bones  of  ox  and  sheep,  cockle  and 
limpet  shells,  teeth  and  horns,  charred  wood,  flint  chips  (though  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  were  artificially  worked),  sling  stones  and  pebbles, 
probably  from  Chesil  Beach,  an  oval  ball  of  flint  which  may  have 
been  intended  to  act  as  a  pestle  to  a  curious  stone  (from  "Roach" 
beds)  which  looked  like  an  incipient  mortar.    See  engraving  below. 
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Several  fragments  of  pottery  lined  with  burnt  matter  probably 
contained  the  burned  remains  of  the  deceased,  but  all  was  so 
smashed  by  the  stones  with  which  the  chamber  was  filled  that  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point.  There  were  indications 
of  more  than  one  kind  of  pottery  in  the  tomb. 

The  tomb  lay  about  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 

(2)  About  two  yards  from  this  tomb  another  of  similar  construc- 
tion had  been  found  by  the  quarrymen,  beehive  shape,  about  5ft. 
in  diameter.'  It  contained  a  skull  and  some  bones  uncremated 
which  were  unfortunately  carted  away  and  pitched  over  the  cliff 
by  the  finders,  a  few  days  before. 

(3)  About  50  yards  to  the  north-west  a  kist  of  stone  slabs  placed 
edgeways  and  covered  with  similar  slabs  and  backed  by  smaller 
slabs  laid  horizontally,  had  been  found  a  few  days  before.  The 
bottom  was  about  3ft.  below  the  surface,  and  the  direction  about  the 
same  as  the  first  here  described.  It  appeared  to  have  contained  a 
whole  skeleton,  but  the  soil  had  worked  its  way  in  and  filled  the 
kist.  Except  a  portion  of  a  femur  the  whole  contents  had 
unfortunately  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  No.  2. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  or  those 
interested  in  the  Antiquities  of  the  County,  will  take  steps  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  quarrymen,  and  to  secure  that  all  such 
discoveries  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  not 
destroyed  till  they  had  been  properly  examined,  and  photographs 
taken. 


Wat  ®oin  problems  of 
fllatcmt  Jflint  Implements  anli  a  ©lactation 
South  of  the  Thames. 


By  HY.  COLLEY  MARCH,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 


The  plateau  on  which  these  flints  are  found  is  an  inclined  plane 
that  reaches  its  greatest  elevation,  of  700  feet,  along  the  line  of 
the  chalk  escarpment  that  stretches  east  and  west  for  20  miles 
between  the  Medway  and  Caterham  valleys,  and  then,  with  a 
general  breadth  of  some  3  or  4  miles,  falls  away  northward  to  a 
height  of  about  400  feet. 

It  is  here  represented  by  a  diagram  (see  Plate,  Fig.  I.)  prepared 
by  Professor  Prestwich  and  explained  by  him  as  follows  : — The 
plateau  a     ...     a  consists,  to  a  depth  of  some  6  feet  of 


(Read  March  21st,  1898.) 


HEY  are  problems  because  they  are  questions,  offered 
for  solution,  on  which  able  men  differ  in  opinion 
and  which  we  may  well  consider  though  we  do  not 
decide  them.  And  they  are  twin,  because  the  same 
fragment  of  stone  proposes  them,  presents  on  its 
own  surface  the  striae  that  are  asserted  to  be 
glacial  and  the  flakings  that  are  claimed  to  be  human. 
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a  clayey  loam-with-flints,  beneath  which  is  a  bed,  more  than 
20  feet  thick,  of  sandy  and  pebbly  loams,  the  chalk  underlying  all 
at  an  indeterminate  depth. 

Strewn  over  the  surface  are  fragments  of  chert  and  ragstone 
derived  from  the  Lower  Greensand  strata  which  form  a  range  of 
hills  five  miles  to  the  south.  These  hills  were  once  much  higher 
and  were  continuous  across  the  intervening  valley  with  the 
plateau,  which  then  lay  at  their  foot  receiving  their  cast-off  drift 
and  debris  that  covered  it  as  with  a  carpet.  Thus  protected,  it 
has  remained,  whilst  the  lofty  anticlinals  of  chalk  and  greensand, 
by  rapid  processes  of  denudation,  were  swept  away  ;  and  what  was 
once  a  relatively  low-lying  floor  has  become  the  cap  of  an  eminence 
that  lifts  itself  above  the  surrounding  country,  facing  the  south 
with  a  bold  escarpment  but  looking  with  gentler  aspect  to  the 
north. 

These  declivities,  Professor  Prestwich  thought,  have  been 
wrought  by  post-glacial  rivers  that  have  left  marks  of  two  stages  of 
action,  A  A'  and  B  B\  higher  and  lower  valleys  with  corresponding 
fluvial  deposits,  first  at  1,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  Thames,  where 
palaeolithic  implements  occur,  and  second  at  2,  where  similar 
implements  have  been  found  together  with  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer. 

But  the  ancient  hills  that  from  their  vanishing  sides  shook  off 
the  flints  that  we  have  to  consider — what  was  their  altitude  when 
they  constituted  the  Central  Wealden  Uplands  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex  and  Hants  ?  Professor  Prestwich  estimated  that  they  formed 
a  low  mountain  range  some  3,000  feet  in  height.  Lyell,  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  England  and 
Wales,  has  furnished  a  sketch  (see  Plate,  Fig.  II.)  that  illustrates 
the  argument,  for  by  continuing  to  their  meeting  point  the 
anticlinals  there  shown  in  section,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  elevation 
would  be  attained.  Whenever  limestone  masses  are  dissolved 
away,  silicious  matter  enveloped  in  red  clay  is  left  behind  in 
the  proportion  of  about  three  per  cent.  The  plateau  deposit 
of  30  feet  would  therefore  represent  a  waste  of  3,000  feet 
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of  chalk,  and  would  assign  to  the  gravel  a  high  antiquity  which 
Mr.  Clement  Reid,  who  lias  examined  the  district,  is  not  disposed 
to  admit. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  great  glaciation  ?  The  time  occupied 
in  cutting  back  the  Falls  of  Niagara  used  to  serve  as  a  chro- 
nometer, though  there  was  much  discrepancy  in  the  estimates 
formed  by  it,  as  they  varied  from  7,000  to  35,000  years.  But  this 
gauge,  vague  as  it  is,  cannot  be  safely  applied.  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
has  written,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  an  account  of 
the  "  Scoured  Boulders  of  the  Mattawa  Valley,"  considers  that 
they  afford  the  best  of  several  lines  of  evidence  that  the  Nipissing- 
Mattawa  river  was  once  the  outlet  of  the  three  great  lakes — Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan, — when  Niagara  was  robbed  of  much  of  the 
largest  portion  of  its  water.  Other  time-gauges  have  been 
discovered.  Professor  Russell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
speaks  of  Mount  Shasta,  in  California,  and  of  its  volcanic  outflows, 
many  of  which  have  marks  of  ice-action.  But  some  of  its  most 
recent  lavas  are  not  glaciated.  One  of  these  had  entered  the  canon 
of  the  Sacramento  River  to  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and  the  river  has 
cut  through  this  barrier  and  has  excavated  a  narrow  gorge  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  rock  beneath.  He  mentions,  too, 
an  extinct  volcano  near  Fort  Union  in  New  Mexico,  where  a  lava 
had  filled  up  the  Mora  Canon  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  where  the 
river,  since  glacial  times,  has  re-excavated  its  channel  and  cut  230 
feet  into  the  rock  beneath.  He  thinks  it  safe  to  affirm  that  "from 
150,000  to  200.000  years  have  passed  since  the  molten  rock 
plunged  into  the  Canadian  river."  This  estimate  closely  approxi- 
mates to  that  made  by  Croll  from  astronomical  data  for  the  close  of 
the  period  of  greatest  cold  ;  and  whilst  it  illustrates  the  remoteness 
claimed  for  the  pre-man  who  used  the  typical  plateau  implements, 
it  affords  ample  time  for  the  utmost  denudation  of  a  soft  substance 
like  chalk. 

These  alleged  implements,  together  with  numerous  characteristic 
palaeolithic  implements  found  in  the  same  gravel,  as  well  as 
the  myriads  of  unworked  flints  that  lie  with  them,  are  much 
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rolled  and  abraded,  have  a  reddish-brown  staining,  are  slightly 
sand-polished,  and  are  often  richly  patinated.  Many  of  them 
present  striations  that  Mr.  Lewis  Abbott  declares  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  glacial  scratches.  However  they  were  produced, 
they  afford  proof  that  the  stones  on  which  they  occur  have  been 
subjected  to  great  dynamic  pressure,  to  a  compressive  force  combined 
with  movement.  The  typical  plateau-form,  differs  from  palaeolithic 
implements  in  having  no  bulb  of  percussion,  and  no  systematic 
surface-flaking.  They  have  not  been  struck  off  from  larger  blocks, 
but  are  acknowledged  to  be  naturally  broken  pieces  of  flint. 
Their  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  they  are  chipped  along  certain 
edges,  no  matter  whether  these  are  convex  or  hollow,  and  the  facets 
have  a  conchoidal  rippling.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  force  by 
which  this  has  been  brought  about  has  often  operated  from  one 
side  only,  though  chipping  from  both  sides  is  not  infrequent. 
Sometimes  the  flaked  facets  are  as  deeply  stained  as  the  general 
surface  of  the  stone,  at  others  they  are  much  paler.  Contiguous 
flaked  facets  may  often  be  found  that  show  different  degrees  of 
staining  and  different  degrees  of  weathering,  so  that  the  chipping 
must  have  been  effected  at  different  times.  A  porcellaneous-look- 
ing glaze,  easily  mistaken  for  a  thin  silicious  deposit,  is  visible  on 
most  of  these  flints  and  on  many  of  their  flaked  facets  also.  Some 
of  the  glacial  striae  cut  through  it,  and  others  have  preceded  this 
change  of  structure.  It  is  clear  that  the  determining  conditions 
were  intermittent,  that  recurrent  causes  were  in  operation,  that  the 
factors,  whatever  they  were,  went  and  came  again,  time  after  time. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  negative  human  handiwork,  since  flint 
weapons  about  which  there  is  no  question,  are  known  to  have  been 
retrimmed  and  re-used.  Palaeolithic  implements  from  this  very 
gravel  have  been  found  with  accidental  fractures  whose  broken 
surfaces  have  been  similarly  stained  and  whose  broken  edges  have 
been  similarly  chippp.d.  But  inasmuch  as  these  effects  were  pro- 
duced after  the  implements  had  left  the  hand  of  palaeolithic  man, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  beings  who 
preceded  him. 
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Sir  John  Evans,  who  calls  himself  the  St.  Thomas  of  anthro- 
pologists, in  a  letter  of  April,  1896,  says  of  certain  plateau  flints 
that  were  possibly  poor  specimens, — "I  see  nothing  but  the  hand 
of  nature  upon  them  and  Mr.  Charles  Read  utterly  disbelieves 
in  them.  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  staunch 
upholder  of  their  human  origin. 

There  are  few  things  much  better  for  scraping  purposes  than  a 
freshly  broken  piece  of  flint.  The  implements  in  question,  how- 
ever, have  such  a  blunt  appearance  that  it  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  to  suggest  any  likely  use  to  which  they  could  have  been 
put.  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  the  enthusiastic  finder  of  those  on  the  table, 
and  of  nearly  two  thousand  more,  tells  me  that  a  distinguished 
traveller,  who  had  visited  many  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world, 
came  to  see  this  collection  of  alleged  implements,  and  taking  up  one 
of  them  exclaimed  "  Why  this  is  a  body-stone  "  !  "  How  so  1 "  asked 
Mr.  Harrison.  "Well,"  rejoined  the  traveller,  "savages  use  such 
for  rubbing  off  the  hard  skin  of  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  if  they 
run  short  of  stones,  they  make  use  of  burnt  clay."  Mr.  Harrison 
has  adopted  this  term,  and  he  now  calls  plateau  implements  "  body 
stones." 

When  men  make  tools  or  weapons  out  of  any  silicious  material 
such  as  flint,  or  obsidian,  or  agate,  they  take  advantage  of  its 
inherent  lines  of  weakness,  and  they  achieve  their  purpose 
generally  by  blows,  which  is  the  more  ancient  method,  but  often 
merely  by  pressure  with  a  point  like  that  of  an  animal's  horn,  or  of 
a  small  pebble.  In  the  case  of  flint,  the  lines  of  weakness  are 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  silica  of  which  it  is  composed  was 
originally  deposited  in  a  concretionary  manner.  Hence  the  family 
likeness  of  flint  implements,  their  dorsal  ridges,  their  conchoidal 
ripples,  their  butts,  and  their  tips.  Hence,  too,  the  general 
similarity  of  the  secondary  working  which,  by  impact  or  by 
impulse,  was  carried  along  the  edges  of  the  main  fragment. 

It  is  these  lines  of  weakness,  together  with  flaws  and  irregu- 
larities of  concretion,  that  govern  the  shape  of  those  natural 
fragments  that  are  formed  by  frost,  by  pressure,  by  rolling,  and  by 
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concussion.  It  is  an  instructive  thing  to  collect  such  natural 
products,  both  recent  and  those  that  are  patinated,  and  stained, 
and  edged  with  rippled  facets :  to  compare  them  with  the  work 
of  man,  and  to  recognise  the  resemblance  between  them.  And  it 
is  no  less  instructive  to  attempt,  with  one's  own  hand,  the  imitation 
of  both.  I  have  placed  a  row  of  small  quartz  pebbles  along  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  drift  flint,  and  then  have  brought  to  bear  a  static 
pressure  gradually  increased,  with  the  result  that  though  the 
quartz  was  crushed,  the  flint  was  unsplintered.  Such  an  experi- 
ment is  in  favour  of  the  human  origin  of  plateau  flints.  It  is 
certain,  however,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimens  on  the  table, 
that  in  a  clay  matrix,  the  pressure  of  pebbles  urged  by  some  ex- 
ternal force,  can  chip  the  margins  of  hollows  in  nodules  of  flint. 
Indeed,  the  resources  of  Nature  are  unbounded.  Consider  her 
matchless  opportunities  of  selection,  with  all  time  and  chance  to 
aid  her  choice  of  materials  ;  when  her  energies  are  dynamic  and 
perdurable,  vary  infinitely  in  degree,  aud  operate  through  the 
thaws  and  frosts  of  a  thousand  winters. 

Let  us  proceed  to  develop  the  second  problem  :  are  the  striations 
upon  these  flints  the  result  of  glacial  agency  1  "  No,  certainly  not !  " 
it  may  be  said,  "for  there  was  no  glaciation  south  of  the  Thames." 
What,  then,  were  the  glaciations  north  of  that  river  1  There  was 
the  huge  ice-sheet  that  spread,  as  we  are  told,  across  the  North 
Sea,  with  its  burden  of  Scandinavian  boulders  to  be  strewn  along 
our  eastern  shores  and  carried  some  50  miles  inland — the  ice-sheet 
that  rent  and  dislocated  opposing  cliffs  as  at  Cromer,  for  example, 
where  detached  masses  of  chalk  have  been  wedged  into  a  contorted 
drift  that  lies  on  a  characteristic  till  or  boulder-clay. 

And  there  was  another  gigantic  ice-sheet,  3,000ft.  thick,  that 
radiated  from  some  point  to  the  west  of  Scotland  (Lamplugh), 
buried  the  whole  of  Ireland  under  a  system  of  confluent  glaciers 
(Sollas),  filled  up  the  Irish-sea  basin,  swept  over  the  hills  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  ranged  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pennine 
Chain  and  carried  fragments  of  Ailsa  Craig  eurite  as  far  as  Staley- 
bridge,  and  of  Shap  granite  through  Yorkshire  into  Lincolnshire 
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(IJrit.  Ass.  Report).  And  farther  south,  in  a  sheet  still  1,000ft. 
thick,  it  passed  across  the  promontory  of  Pembrokeshire  (Uicks) 
from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  striating  the  shoulders  of  St.  David's  to 
an  altitude  of  400ft.,  and  leaving  boulders  there  at  a  height  of 
300ft. 

And  must  we  not  believe  that  it  advanced  into  the  Bristol 
Channel,  blocking  its  waters  and  covering  parts  of  Somerset  with 
secondary  and  sedentary  ice,  and  with  resultant  lakes  and  morasses'? 

And  from  these  two  stupendous  ice-sheets  what  torrential  sub- 
glacial  streams  must  have  rushed,  through  long  years,  carrying 
gravels  far  and  wide.  But,  during  the  period  of  intensest  cold,  had 
the  hills  of  Dorset  and  Devon  no  modest  ice-caps  of  their  own  ? 
Let  us  enumerate  the  signs  of  a  past  glaciation. 

1.  Roches  moutonnees,  scoured  hog-backs,  often  grooved  by 
striae  that  run  in  a  determinate  direction,  and  mammillated  hills. 

2.  The  smoothness  of  that  side  of  an  eminence  that  confronts 
the  supposed  ice-flow  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  opposite  side. 

3.  Transported  blocks,  whether  moved  only  a  few  yards  or  a 
few  miles,  and  erratics  that  come  from  afar. 

4.  Till  or  boulder-clay  that  contains  great  numbers  of  pebbles, 
of  which  a  varying  proportion  are  erratics ;  and  many  stones  which 
are  scratched  or  grooved,  or  irregularly  polished,  with  one  side 
smoothed  into  a  "sole";  whilst  the  particulate  matrix  grades 
downwards  in  size  from  sand-grains  to  the  finest  "rock-meal." 

5.  Chalky  boulder-clay,  often  in  lenticular  masses,  full  of  pellets 
and  pebbles  of  chalk  and  stones  marked  by  ice-action. 

6.  Contorted  drift. 

7.  "Glacial  gravels"  that  are  often  left  by  moving  ice  on  the 
concave  side  of  a  valley,  whereas  riparian  gravels  are  more  often 
found  on  the  convexity  from  which  the  stream  retreats. 

8.  Pebbles  having  an  erect,  and  not  a  transverse  posture,  in 
an  unstratified  deposit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country,  immediately  before  the 
advent  of  the  Ice-age,  was  largely  covered  with  fluviatile  gravels  as 
well  as  with  the  general  debris  of  denudation.    To  this  prodigious 
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quantity  of  loose  material  the  on-coming  land-ice,  with  its  sub-glacial 
torrents,  contributed  its  quota,  intermingling  and  confusing  the 
whole.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  differentiate  them. 
Mr.  Osborne  White  tries  to  distinguish  between  the  Westieton  and 
the  Glacial  gravels  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  The  former 
consist  of  pebbles  of  flint  and  white-veined  quartz,  with  sub-angular 
flints,  and  of  pebbles  of  lydian  stone,  quartzite  and  other  foreign 
stones.  They  are  usually  embedded  in  a  light-coloured  quartzose 
sand.  Glacial  gravels  contain  in  addition,  reddish,  brown,  and 
grey  quartzite  much  pebbled  ;  yellow,  brown,  and  red  sandstone 
frequently  micaceous;  angular  sarsen  stone,  and  some  infrequent 
erratics. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Monkton  has  found  what  he  believes  to  be  glacial 
gravels  two  miles  south  of  Reading  and  350  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  gravels  of  Dorset  have  often  been  discussed,  especially 
those  of  high  levels.  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  considers  that  the 
gravels  of  Blackdown,  where  the  Hardy  Monument  stands,  are  an 
outlier  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,  and  in  this  opinion  he 
is  in  accordance  with  the  geological  survey  map,  while  Mr. 
Clement  Reid  believes  that  they  belong  to  the  Bagshot  series. 

Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  thought  that  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
palaeozoic  erratics  "  they  may  belong  to  some  part  of  the  glacial 
period,"  overlying  the  eocene  beds.  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  who 
had  found  blocks  of  greywether  in  the  Blackdown  gravels, 
supposed  with  Mr.  White  that  they  were  a  glacial  deposit,  and 
asks  how  outliers  of  Bagshot  gravel  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
drift.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  has  recently  made  a  differential  study  of 
the  Reading  and  the  Bagshot  beds,  and  has  published  a  description 
that  accords  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Codrington's  account  of  the 
surface  deposits  on  the  table-land  between  Poole  and  Bourne- 
mouth. Beginning  with  the  Reading  series,  it  is  found,  on 
tracing  them  westwards,  that  immediately  on  passing  from 
Hampshire  into  Dorset  the  sands  become  coarse  and  full  of  small 
splinters  of  flint.  At  East  Lulworth  lenticular  masses  of  coarse 
sub-angular  gravel  appear  and  greensand  chert  with  sponge-spicules. 
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and  a  very  small  number  of  quartz  pebbles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bagshot  series  contain  multitudes  of  quartz  pebbles  and  other 
erratic  material ;  and  this  is  the  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be 
judged.  At  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  attain  a  height  of 
GOO  feet,  and  enclose  lenticular  masses  of  pipeclay.  On  our  side 
of  Wareharn  the  pipeclays  diminish  in  quantity,  the  sands  become 
coarser  and  gravelly,  greensand  chert  and  Purbeck  marble  are 
found,'  and  unworn  flint  and  flint-splinters  appear  in  abundance. 
In  addition  there  are  vein-quartz,  veined  grit,  hard  sandstones, 
quartzite,  quartz,  radiolarian  chert,  and  red  and  green  jaspers,  all 
becoming  larger  and  coarser  on  proceeding  towards  the  west ; 
but  there  is  nothing  from  Budleigh  Salterton.  Mr.  Reid's 
conclusions  are  that  all  the  pebbles  of  palaeozoic  rocks  are  the 
debris  of  the  Culm-measures  and  the  Permian  breccias  of  Devon, 
that  the  pipeclays  are  derived  from  the  weathering  of  Dartmoor 
granite,  and  that  the  whole  has  been  carried  hither  by  rivers  that 
once  flowed  from  west  to  east.  And  he  affirms  that  to  this  series 
our  Blackdown  gravels  belong. 

If  we  accompany  Mr.  Thomas  Belt  to  Devon  itself  we  shall  find 
that  the  east  side  of  Dartmoor,  up  to  a  height,  in  some  places,  of 
1,200  feet,  is  strewn  with  gravels  and  clays  and  transported 
boulders.  Little  Haldon,  a  Greensand  outlier,  has  its  summit, 
which  is  900  feet  above  sea  level,  covered  to  a  depth  of  10ft.  with 
a  gravel  of  chert,  chalk  flints,  and  palaeozoic  pebbles.  This  is 
spread  out  in  every  river  valley,  and  in  that  of  the  Teign  constitutes 
the  largest  accumulation  in  the  county. 

We  may  now  more  closely  approach  our  problem.  It  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  to  assume  the  existence,  during 
the  period  of  extreme  cold,  of  ice  locally  produced,  not  of  enormous 
thickness,  but  yet  sufficient  to  cap  the  highest  hills  from  which  it 
would  descend,  exerting  dynamic  pressure,  filling  up  valleys  with 
sedentary  ice,  and,  when  it  largely  melted  in  spells  of  milder 
weather,  producing  a  signal  amount  of  scour  and  destruction. 
Have  we  any  facts  to  fit  into  such  an  hypothesis ;  and  if  so,  can 
they  be  better  or  at  all  explained  by  any  other  supposition  ?  It 
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may  be  recalled  that  the  Hampshire  Downs,  of  chalk,  are  still  972 
feet  in  height;  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  also  of  chalk,  948ft;  the 
Dorset  Knolls,  Pillesdon  and  Lewesdon,  of  Upper  Greensand,  904 
and  894ft. ;  Blackdown,  of  chalk,  790ft. ;  whilst  the  Dartmoor 
summits,  of  granite,  have  an  altitude  of  about  2,000ft. 

Roches  moutonnees  we  cannot  find  here.  It  needs  the  hardest 
and  most  durable  rocks  for  their  production.  But  mammillated 
hills  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Chalk,  however,  is  worn  into 
rounded  shapes  by  ordinary  processes  of  denudation  ;  which,  indeed, 
have  been  held  competent  to  smooth  hills  of  denser  material.  Still, 
the  fact  remains. 

The  seaward  face  of  our  coastal  eminences,  range  behind  range,  is 
generally  more  rugged  and  more  steeply  scarped  than  their  land- 
ward face.  This  has  been  attributed  to  marine  action  at  a  time 
when  the  land  was  lower  than  at  present ;  and  it  certainly  coin- 
cides, sometimes  but  not  always,  with  aline  of  strike,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  escarpments.    But  still,  the  fact  remains. 

Transported  blocks  are  common  enough  of  sandstone  and  flint 
conglomerate.  Unquestionably  their  change  of  position  has  usually 
been  caused  by  "  creep."  In  the  village  of  Portesham  huge  blocks 
are  reared  endwise  against  each  other,  but  as  they  adjoin  a  stream 
it  may  be  surmised  that  their  attitude  has  been  imposed  by  ancient 
torrential  forces.  High  up  on  the  hill,  where  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively level,  and  no  trace  of  river  action  can  be  discovered,  a 
large  mass  of  sarsen  lies  across  others  in  a  way  that  suggests  a 
collapsed  dolmen  rather  than  any  mode  of  "  creep."  And  the  fact 
of  transported  blocks  remains. 

On  the  concave  side  of  the  short,  but  steep  valley  to  the  north  of 
Portesham,  more  than  half  way  up  the  hill,  is  a  bed  of  gravel 
containing  erratics,  that  has  clearly  been  brought  there  from  the 
plateau  above.  This  is  the  wrong  side  for  riparian  deposits,  though 
it  may  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.    Still,  the  fact  remains. 

When  we  enter  the  gravel-pits  of  Blackdown  we  see  examples  of 
contorted  drift,  but  the  contortion  may  have  teen  wrought  by 
violent  eddies  in  the  current  of  Mr.  Reid's  river  that  used  to  sweep 
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from  Devonshire  to  the  cast  coast.  The  gravels  contain  an  inter- 
mixture of  sharp  flint  splinters,  both  large  and  microscopic,  for 
which  a  fluvial  force  can  hardly  account.  Lumps  and  pebbles  of 
sarsen  are  abundant,  and  all  the  erratics  already  mentioned.  Pipe- 
clays, too,  are  to  be  seen,  and  lenticular  masses  of  marl  and  loam, 
and  great  blocks  of  chalk  surmounted  by  warp  that  betokens  a 
rapid  wash  of  water  which  must  quickly  have  dissolved  them  had 
they  n6t  been  frozen  at  the  time. 

True  boulder-clay  does  not  come  within  our  purview,  since  the 
grinding  action  of  a  stupendously  thick  and  heavy  sheet  of  ice  has 
not  been  postulated,  And  outcrops  of  really  hard  strata  are  so 
rare,  and  are  so  seldom  uncovered,  that  it  must  always  be  difficult 
to  find  any  planed  surfaces.  But  I  am  able  to  show  two  that  are 
unmistakably  smoothed  and  grooved.  One  is  a  Portland  stone  and 
the  other  is  a  silicious  grey-wether.  Some  persons  may  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  former  is  a  portion  of  a  water-worn  channel,  and 
that  the  latter  is  an  example  of  slikensides.  But  still,  the  facts 
remain. 

Neither  is  it  by  any  means  easy  to  discover  marks  of  dynamic 
pressure  on  rocks  or  boulders.  Mr.  Keid  says  that  beneath  the 
Selby  mud-bed  of  the  Sussex  coast  he  saw  boulders  of  granite, 
syenite,  and  greenstone,  and  Mr.  Woodward  adds  of  Devonian  and 
Silurian  rocks,  which  were  standing  in  pits  of  the  subjacent 
Eocene  clay,  and  which  may  have  been  borne  thither  by  floating  ice. 
But  most  of  the  masses  were  of  neighbouring  or  Bognor  rock,  and 
one  of  these  transported  blocks  was  well  striated.  Moreover,  the 
whole  series  was  overlaid  by  Coombe  rock,  which  is  itself  regarded 
as  the  product  of  extreme  cold,  being  composed  of  chalk  rubble  and 
broken,  sharply  angular,  chalk-flints.  In  West  Cornwall,  under- 
neath the  almost  universal  formation  known  as  "Head," is  a  yellow 
sand  which,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bed  says,  bears  some  evidence  of  the 
crumpling-up  of  the  bed  similar  to  that  in  the  glacial  deposits  over 
the  crag  of  the  Eastern  Counties  (  Proc.  Geol.  Ass.  X.,  206). 

Again,  on  a  map  prepared  for  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  the  current  year,  "reputed  glacial  scratches"  are 
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recorded  on  the  hills  between  Bridgwater  and  Taunton.  Besides, 
plateau  flints  are  covered  with  marks  that  are  indistinguishable 
from  glacial  striae. 

Clear  indications  of  dynamic  pressure  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
Blackdown  gravels.  Pebbles  held  in  the  grip  of  ice  or  of  frozen 
clay  have  been  broken  across,  and  the  fractured  portion  has  been 
rubbed  to  a  bright  surface.  Other  pebbles,  smoothed  by  friction 
on  one  side  only,  present  a  shining  "  sole.  "  Some  have  one 
portion  of  a  formerly  spherical  surface,  ground  into  a  flat  one  ; 
and  others,  by  differential  wearing,  are  grooved. 

It  may  be  contended  that  such  appearances  are  produced  by 
blown  sand  ;  but  this  agency  cannot  plane,  it  can  only  polish.  Or, 
it  may  be  averred  that  all  these  features  were  acquired  before  the 
gravels  of  Blackdown  were  formed  ;  by  ice  action,  for  example,  in 
Devon,  though  that  would  be  south  of  the  Thames. 

Moreover  there  are  local  stones,  in  these  gravels,  flints  altogether 
unwaterworn,  that  have  surfaces  planed  and  grooved  and  scratched 
by  dynamic  pressure ;  and  there  are  blocks  of  sarsen  deeply 
scored  by  a  stress  that  shattered  them  where  they  lay,  and  forced 
into  the  fissures  of  fracture  the  surrounding  clay  that  no  waters 
have  washed  out  again.  And  how  can  riverine  action  account  for 
the  presence,  in  stiff  yellow  clay,  of  innumerable  flint  splinters, 
sharp  and  minute  ;  and  for  the  fact  that  the  same  clay  contains 
blocks  and  boulders  in  every  attitude  of  unstratified  confusion? 
And  what  can  have  preserved  to  masses  of  chalk  in  an  argillaceous 
gravel  their  intact  appearance,  in  spite  of  a  crushing  movement,  but 
the  hardness  produced  by  intense  frost? 

Those  who  resist  the  evidence  adduced  have  no  easy  task. 
They  admit  the  occurrence,  during  glacial  times,  in  the  south 
of  England,  of  arctic  conditions,  of  cold  sufficient  to  "freeze 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet but  they  assert 
that  this  period  was  one  of  drought,  and  fail  to  explain  why  snow 
that  descended  so  heavily  north  of  the  Thames  should  not  have 
fallen  here.  They  admit  that  ice-caps  probably  covered  some  of 
our  high  land,  but  deny  them  any  power  to  flow  into  our  valleys. 
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They  say  there  are  no  moraines  j  but  they  do  not  look  for  them, 
and  they  forget  that  a  moraine  of  chalk  is  impossible.  They  show 
that  our  coombes  are  dry  and  seldom  have  river  terraces  ;  and  they 
bring  forward  the  fact  as  a  proof  that  these  hollows  must  have  been 
scoured  out  by  the  melting  of  snows  that  never  fell,  or  by 
torrential  rains  on  frozen  soil  in  a  period  of  severe  drought;  and 
they  ignore  the  further  facts  that  terraces  of  river  gravel  do  exist, 
and  that  our  coombes  are  now  dry  because  the  little  stream  that 
cut  back  the  downs  has  eroded  for  itself  an  underground  channel, 
its  places  of  older  outburst  being  often  evident  at  various  levels. 
They  wrongly  affirm  that  scratched  flint  does  not  occur,  whilst 
they  pay  no  heed  to  the  hard,  indestructible  remnant  of  flints, 
all  over  the  Kentish  plateau,  that  are  marked  with  typical  striations, 
and  they  neglect  the  point,  so  easily  demonstrated,  that  splintering 
is  equivalent  to  scratching,  and  that  whereas  dynamic  pressure 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  score  lines  on  flint  that  is  too  dense  to  be 
broken,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  split  flint  into  countless  flakes 
and  needles. 

Returning  to  our  Blackdown  gravels,  a  careful  inspection  of 
them  will  reveal,  for  every  flint  a  thousand  erratics.  The  white 
clay  consists  almost  exclusively  of  washed  and  decomposed  felspar, 
though  minute  rounded  quartz  grains  and  a  few  flint  splinters  can 
be  detected.  The  yellow  clay,  which  is  very  abundant,  also  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  felspathic  material,  of  which  the  fragments 
are  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron.  Intermixed  with  it,  but  without 
ferruginous  incrustation,  are  numerous  grains  of  a  glossy  quartz 
and  microscopic  splinters  of  flint.  It  also  serves  as  the  matrix  of 
immense  numbers  of  flint  nodules,  both  worn  and  unworn,  many 
sub-angular  blocks  of  sarsen  and  pebbles  of  chalk,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  polished  erratics.  Dark  earthy-looking  bands  owe 
their  colour  to  iron  less  highly  oxidised.  Mica  would  seem  to  be 
absent,  but  a  sand-conglomerate  can  be  found  in  which  are  small 
fragments  of  flint  together  with  numerous  dark  specks,  unrecog- 
nisable under  the  microscope,  which  are  probably  decomposing 
biotite.    As  this  is  a  ferromagnesian  mineral  it  may  be  represented 
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by  the  iron  that  stains  the  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  he  the 
decay  of  greensand  that  is  indicated,  partly  or  wholly,  by  the 
presence  of  iron,  since  this  metal  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  glauconite. 

Much  of  the  fine  white  sand  is  so  nearly  impalpable  that  when 
tossed  into  the  air  it  behaves  like  dust.  It  consists  of  minute  well- 
rounded  quartz  grains  from  which  both  felspar  and  iron  are  absent. 

Coarser  sands,  very  loose  and  often  somewhat  stratified,  consist 
largely  of  white  quartz  and  of  other  erratics  in  great  numbers.  A 
rich  yellow  sand,  somewhat  argillaceous,  while  containing  glassy 
quartz-grains  in  abundance,  consists  of  decomposed  felspar  stained 
with  iron. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  this  admixture  of  local  and 
foreign  stones,  of  washed  and  unrolled  materials,  of  stratified  and 
cumulated  deposits.  The  erratics  may  truly  have  been  brought 
hither  from  Devon  or  Cornwall  by  swift  streams  in  a  remote  past. 
But  what  has  piled  up  the  unstratified  heaps  1  What  has  driven 
fine  splinters  of  flint  into  association  with  round  grains  of  quartz  in 
an  unwashed  felspathic  clay  1  What  has  given  to  some  of  the 
components  of  the  rough  Blackdown  gravel  planed  facets  1  What 
has  scratched  nodules  of  flint  now  embedded  in  an  argillaceous 
matrix  1    Was  it  a  fluvial  agency  or  a  glacial  1 

And  as  regards  the  plateau  implements,  let  us  inquire  once  more 
whether  the  striations  they  display  were  wrought  by  the  pressure 
of  ice.  Is  a  negative  reply  to  be  given  on  the  ground  that  the 
scratches  are  not  parallel,  that  they  cross  one  another  at  various 
angles  1  But  similar  decussation  may  be  seen  as  the  work  of  a 
glacier  whose  motion  is  confined  by  rocky  barriers  to  a  single 
channel  ;  and  the  glaciation  here  postulated  is  that  of  ice  whose 
movement  was  subject  to  no  such  restraint,  and  was  over  material 
that  had  no  permanent  location. 

Messrs.  Lomas  and  Kendall  have  brought  home  from  Zermatt 
rubbings  of  the  striae  on  roches  moutonnees  close  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  Gorner  glacier.  Not  only  do  the  scorings  cross  one 
another  at  various  angles,  some  as  high  as  87°,  but  curved  and 
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"  chattered  "  stria?  also  appear.  I  venture  to  show  a  scratched  and 
polished  erratic  that  I  picked  out  of  the  typical  boulder  clay  at 
Cromer.  The  striations  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  intersect  each 
other  at  every  angle.  Moreover,  it  can  be  observed  that  they  are 
deeper  at  the  margin  of  the  stone,  for  there  the  pressure  must 
necessarily  have  been  more  efficient,  and  on  one  side  it  has  brought 
about  an  evident  flaking. 

The  plateau  flints  present  a  similar  appearance.  Have  they  been 
subjected  to  similar  forces  1  Was  the  dynamic  pressure  that  was 
competent  to  cause  the  striae  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  flaking? 
Was  it  applied  while  the  flint  was  embedded  in  chalk  or  in  clay, 
and  was  the  nature  of  the  latter  an  important  condition  ?  Did  the 
size,  or  number,  or  quality  of  included  silicious  pebbles  constitute 
a  factor  ?  Were  the  flints  from  time  to  time  washed  out  of  their 
matrix  and  swept  with  blown  sand,  to  be  covered  and  frozen  and 
crushed  aoain  1  And  was  the  thrusting  energy  an  ordinary 
gravitational  movement,  an  unaided  shearing  of  the  matrix,  or  was 
there  a  minor  glaciation  south  of  the  Thames  1 
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By  Rev.  CHARLES  DRUITT,  Vicar. 

(Read  June  8th,  1897.) 


^JJ^HATEVER  marks  of  a  Christian  country  were  to  be 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  8th  century 
must  speedily  have  disappeared  before  the 
"  Havoc "  of  the  Danes,  who  twice  landed 
at  Charmouth  and  wasted  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  perhaps  in  878,  soon  after 
the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  or  more  probably  in 
897,  that  King  Alfred  united  a  few  small 
Townships  of  which  he  was  presumably  the 
owner  and  built  a  church  of  stone  on  his  own  Royal  domain. 
From  this  fabric  I  conjecture  that  the  parish  as  a  whole  takes  its 
name  of  "White-church,"  or  "  Ecclesia  Candida,"  and  in  King 
Alfred's  will,  dated  901,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  youngest  son 
Ethel wald  by  its  name  of  Whitechurch  (Hutchins).  This  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  place-name  is  simple,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  well-known  instance  of  "Candida  Casa"  in  Galloway. 
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Tho  place  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  and  its 
revenues  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Chaplain's  salary  till  the  11th 
century,  when  it  was  conveyed  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Wandragesil,  near  Rouen.  These  foreign 
owners  effected  two  things— first,  they  began  to  replace  Alfred's 
Church  with  a  larger  structure  in  the  then  prevalent  style  of  Tran- 
sitional Norman ;  the  south  doorway,  two  main  arches  of  the 
south  nave  arcade,  and  the  bowl  of  the  font  belong  to  this  period, 
about  1180  ;  secondly,  I  conjecture  that  they  introduced  the  idea  of 
a  "Candida"  as  indicating  not  merely  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
stone  churches  having  become  more  general,  but  as  being  the 
name  of  a  Virgin  Saint  and  Martyr  to  whom  they  conceivably 
rededicated  it. 

But  for  some  reason  unknown  they  do  not  seem  to  have  finished 
their  work.  They  surrendered  Whitechurch  and  its  revenues  to 
the  Church  of  Old  Sarum  in  1 200,  and  Old  Sarum  seems  to  have 
assigned  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  rectory  to  Sir  Robert  de 
Mandivel  (a  resident  Knight,  whose  family  name  survives  in 
"  Stoke  Mandivel "  to  this  day),  apparently  on  condition  of  his 
carrying  out  the  unfinished  work  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Wandragesil. 
At  this  time  the  whole  church  was  lengthened  westwards  by  one 
bay,  and  eastwards  by  one  bay  visible  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
Norman  work  has  been  notched  out  to  permit  the  insertion  of  the 
outer  ring  (this  is  best  seen  from  the  south  aisle).  The  church  was 
also  made  cruciform  by  the  addition  of  the  chancel  and  transepts. 
Lastly,  the  three  Norman  bays  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  intention,  or  in  fact  in  the  north  nave  arcade,  were  replaced 
by  four  bays  of  "Early  English"  work,  of  which  the  one  opposite 
the  south  doorway  has  a  very  remarkable  chevron  moulding  which 
follows  the  Norman  type,  and  gives  an  appearance  of  richness 
which  is  hardly  -justified  afterwards.  This  arcade  has  piers  of 
clustered  attached  shafts.  The  bases  on  south  side  of  columns 
seem  to  have  been  sawn  off  to  make  room  for  pews.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  pinching  in,  or  narrowing,  of  the  nave  at  the 
west  end. 
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This  work  being  completed,  Sir  Robert  de  Mandivel  gave  the 
advowson,  in  1224,  to  Bishop  Jocelyn,  of  Wells,  and  sixteen  years 
later,  en  Christmas  Day,  1240,  a  fresh  arrangement  was  made,  by 
which  the  great  tithes  were  to  be  divided  between  the  Canons 
of  the  new  church  .  at  Salisbury  and  the  Canons  of  Wells ;  but 
the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  which  was  thus  ordained  was  to 
remain  with  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Greneford, 
the  then  Rector  and  an  old  man,  was  to  remain  Rector  for  his  life. 
It  is  to  this  appropriation  of  the  great  tithes  to  the  Canons  of 
Wells  and  Salisbury  that  the  place  takes  its  distinguishing  name 
of  "  Whitechurch  Canonicorum" 

Returning  to  the  north  transept,  built  in  the  13th  century, 
about  1220,  to  contain  two  altars,  we  notice  the  unusually  thick 
and  bold  fillets  of  the  shafts  and  the  very  good  specimens  of  foliage 
mouldings  undercut,  representing  (as  some  suppose)  the  leaf  of  the 
water  aven  ;  or,  as  others  like  to  imagine,  water  lilies,  in  allusion 
to  St.  Candida.  P^ach  altar  was  originally  lighted  with  one  small 
lancet,  a  continuous  string  course  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
east  wall ;  but  in  the  14th  century,  about  1350,  the  southern  lancet 
was  replaced  by  a  larger  two-light  decorated  window,  and  to  make 
room  for  this  a  part  of  the  string  course  had  to  be  lowered ;  but 
the  south  end  of  it  remains  in  situ,  level  with  the  string  under 
the  northern  window. 

The  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  was  probably  originally  of 
the  same  design  as  the  bays  of  the  east  wall,  with  two  or  three  light 
lancet  windows.  But  the  upper  part  seems  to  have  fallen  (if  one 
may  judge  by  the  spread  of  the  columns),  and  the  fallen  wall  was 
replaced  about  this  time  with  a  thinner  wall  pierced  with  a  three- 
light  window.    It  now  looks  as  though  it  were  about  to  fall  again. 

Beneath  this  window  is  a  recessed  tomb,  which  is  the  reputed 
shrine  of  St.  Candida. 

The  monument  consists  of  two  parts.  The  lower  part  is  com- 
posed of  an  old  13th  century  base,  brought  from  some  other  place 
and  rebuilt  in  its  present  position,  which  it  does  not  exactly  fit. 
The  front  of  it  is  not  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  the  ends  of 
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it  interfere  with  the  bases  of  the  columns.  The  openings  are  a 
common  feature  of  such  monuments  at  that  time.  On  the  top  of 
this  old  base  is  a  plain  14th  century  stone  coffin,  covered  with  a 
Purbeck  marble  slab,  much  decayed.  This  coffin  was  opened  by 
Rev.  Win,  Palmer,  Vicar  here  in  1848,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  a  small  stone  box,  in  which  were  a  few  bones — the 
supposed  relics  of  St.  Candida. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's,  Marlborough,  that  the  Roman  Martyrology  of 
Gregory  XIII.  mentions  six  Saints  of  that  name,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Virgin  Martyr,  who  was  scourged  and  put  to  death  under 
Maximian  at  Carthage,  and  who  is  commemorated  on  Sept.  20th. 
Now,  the  parish  feast  is  held  about  that  time ;  therefore,  some  are 
of  opinion  that  this  is  the  Candida  whose  name  the  Church 
perpetuates.  But  this  is  not  the  only  theory  as  to  the  identity  of 
St.  Candida;  the  subject  is  a  large  and  confusing  one. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Cross.  This  is  founded  on  the  will  of  one  of  the  Vicars, 
Sir  Roger  de  Beaufiz,  who  died  1452,  and  directed  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Whitechurch. 
It  happens  that  the  parish  feast  coincides  not  only  with  (old) 
St.  Candida's  Day,  but  also  with  the  octave  of  (old)  Holy  Cross 
Day,  according  to  the  "old  style,"  which  is  still  adhered  to  in 
this  neighbourhood  in  these  matters. 

Some  when  in  the  15th  century,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  south 
transept  fell,  and  was  somewhat  roughly  rebuilt ;  an  old  sundial 
may  be  observed  built  in  to  the  diagonal  buttress.  The  south 
porch  also  dates  from  this  time,  and  the  noble  tower,  which 
doubtless  has  replaced  an  earlier  structure.  (I  wish  I  could  speak 
favourably  of  its  stability  ;  it  is  sadly  cracked,  and  needs  under- 
pinning. I  am  trying  to  raise  £400  for  this  work,  of  which  I  have 
about  one-third  part  in  hand  or  promised,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  further  donations.) 

The  former  small  arches  leading  from  nave  to  transepts  were 
now  enlarged  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  a  curious  little  bracket 
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was  inserted  at  the  south  end  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  Purbeck 
marble  abacus  has  been  pared  away  to  make  room  for  it.  The 
pulpit  is  Jacobean. 

During  the  18th  century  the  church  fell  into  disrepair,  and  in 
1848  Sir  William  Palmer  saved  it  by  extensive  works.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  was  taken  down  and  wholly  rebuilt  with  a 
window  copied  from  a  church  in  Oxfordshire.  A  badly-designed 
string-course  was  inserted  in  the  chancel  walls ;  two  south  doors  in 
the  chancel  were  walled  up ;  the  south  window  of  south  transept 
was  inserted  ;  nearly  all  the  stone  mullions  of  the  windows,  in- 
cluding the  great  west  window  of  the  tower,  were  renewed  by 
Sir  William,  who  inserted  the  incongruous  clerestory  windows; 
widened  the  north  aisle,  crossed  the  south  aisle  with  a  flying 
buttress,  and  brought  back  the  bowl  of  the  old  font  from  a  field  near 
Charmouth,  and  re-erected  it  on  a  Devonshire  marble  base.  The 
large  wooden  galleries,  &c,  were  at  this  time  all  removed. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  bells,  the  monuments,  and 
the  altar  vessels,  two  of  which  are  marked  with  St.  Candida's 
supposed  emblem,  the  lily ;  but  time  fails. 

The  church  underwent  restoration  again  ten  years  ago — when 
slates  were  substituted  for  the  lead  on  the  roof  and  the  seats 
were  arranged  on  their  present  plan. 


Jin  (Effigp  to  a  Jftember  ot  the 
JKirtin  Jfamilj)  in  piiMetotou  Shtttxh,  gomi 


By  Viscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A,  Oxon.,  P.S.A. 


JjIHE  very  beautiful  effigy  of  a  Martin  in  the  Martin 
Chantry  of  Piddletown  Church,  Dorset,  has 
rlJIf^  unfortunately  no  exact  attribution  as  to  the  person 
represented.  There  are,  however,  many  points 
about  the  effigy  by  which  we  may  assign  a  very 
approximate  date  to  its  execution. 

To  commence  with  the  head-piece,  which  is  a 
visored  salade.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  helmet  to 
find  in  effigies,  but  a  very  similar  one  in  shape  and  treatment  is 
seen  on  the  head  of  a  Nevill  in  Brancepeth  Church,  Durham.* 
It  is  also  seen  in  a  figure  at  Meriden  Church,  in  Warwickshire, 
figured  by  Bloxham  in  his  Monumental  Architecture.  In  brasses 
we  have  it  in  that  of  Edmund  Clere  (1485)  in  Stokesby  Church, 
Norfolk,!  and  in  that  of  Robert  Staunton  (1458)  at  Castle 
Donnington,  Leicestershire.  I  In  the  latter  the  chin-piece  is 
omitted.  Abroad  we  find  the  salade  and  its  chin-piece  pretty 
frequent  in  Germany,  as  in  the  Henneberg  effigy  (1490),  a  cast  of 


*  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies,  Plates  134,  135. 
t  Cotman's  Brasses  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  I,  Plate  36. 
{  Boutell's  Series  of  Monumental  Brasses. 
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which  is  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  Albert  Diirer's  "  Death 
and  the  Knight"  (1513)  and  his  portraits  of  the  brothers 
Baumgartner  (1506),  now  in  the  Pinacothek,  Munich,  also  show 
these  defences.  The  famous  bas-relief  on  the  Porto  Nuovo  at 
Naples,  of  Alphonso  the  Victorious  and  his  companions,  executed 
in  1470,  is  yet  another  example  ;  while  in  a  picture  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  of  Florence  we  have  the  chin-piece  shown  without  the 
salade.  It  is  a  portrait  called  that  of  the  famous  Captain 
Gattamelata  Erasmo  da  Narni  (1438-1441),  with  his  squire  by 
Giorgione.*4  It  is  the  squire  who  has  the  chin-piece,  and  instead  of 
the  salade  he  is  seen  with  a  cap  only.  This  cap  is  very  curious  as 
giving  a  detail  not  often  seen.  Fitting  tightly  to  the  head  there  is 
a  stout  roll  or  padded  projection  above  the  brow,  evidently  intended 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  a  blow  on  the  front  part  of  the  head.  A 
similar  cap  is  seen  on  the  head  of  St.  George  in  the  picture  by 
Dosso  Dossif  of  "  The  Virgin  and  SS.  George  and  Michael,"  in  the 
Modena  Gallery.  That  this  cap  was  not  always  worn  under  the 
salade  is  clear  from  the  Baumgartner  portraits  and  the  etching  of 
"  Death  and  the  Knight,"  but  it  is  an  interesting  piece  of  knightly 
underwear. 

To  return  to  our  knight,  he  wears  round  his  neck  a  collar  of 
Suns  and  Roses,  but  without  any  distinctive  pendant  badge.  The 
collars  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  period  1461-1485.  The  Harcourt 
effigy  of  1471  has  a  white  lion  of  Edward  IV.  pendant,  as  also  has 
the  brass  of  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex  (1483),  while  Ralph  Neville, 
who  died  1484,  displays  the  White  Boar  of  Richard  III. 

The  knight's  breastplate  is  in  two  pieces  ;  the  lower  one,  or 
paunce,  having  engrailed  margins  as  in  the  Harcourt  and  Erdington 
effigies.;};  The  broad  lower  taces,  or  falde,  below  the  waist  have 
also  engrailed  upper  borders.  The  pendant  tuilles  are  fluted  as  in 
the  Crosby  (1475),  Harcourt  (1471),  and  other  effigies  of  that 
period,  and  hang  from  the  third  of  the  seven  broad  taces. 

*  1478-1511. 
t  1490-1560. 
%  Hollis'  Monumental  Effigies. 
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The  pauldrons,  or  shoulder  defences,  show  the  slight  upright 
neck  guards,  erroneously  called  pasguards.  The  rerebras  and 
vambras  protecting  the  upper  and  fore  arms  have  faint  spiral 
ridges  on  them  as  seen  in  the  Crosby  (1475)  effigy.  The  elbow 
caps,  of  elegant  form,  are  attached  to  the  rerebras  and  vambras  by 
arming  points,  as  in  the  Harcourt  (1471)  and  Crosby  (1475) 
figures.  These  arming  points  are  also  well  shown  in  the  Hunger- 
ford  effigy  (1455)  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Beneath  the  broad  taces,  or  falde,  hangs  the  lower  margin  of 
the  shirt  of  chain  mail  as  often  seen,  cut  in  points.  The  cuissards, 
unlike  the  arm  defences,  are  smooth,  and  the  knee  caps,  with 
ridged  fans,  have  two  extra  plates  above  and  below  with  engrailed 
margins. 

Below  these  again  a  reinforcing  plate  with  engrailed  margin, 
The  cuissards  show  the  external  hinges  as  do  the  greaves,  which 
reach  to  above  the  ankle.  The  spurs  and  spurstraps  are  seen, 
but  the  rowels  have  been  broken  off.  The  feet  are  protected  by  a 
series  of  overlapping  plates  with  engrailed  margins,  but  they  have 
not  reached  the  period  where  the  arches  are  so  arranged  that  those 
covering  the  instep  overlap  downwards  on  to  the  treadpiece,  while 
the  arches  below  that  part  overlap  upwards.  In  all  respects  the 
sollerets  of  this  figure  correspond  with  the  Harcourt  and  Crosby 
figures.  The  sword  is  suspended  by  a  narrow  strap  sloping  down- 
ward across  the  loins  from  the  right  hip,  while  the  dagger  on  the 
right'  side  (of  which  only  the  sheath  remains)  was  slung  by  a 
similar  narrow  strap  from  the  left  hip  across  the  loins. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  effigy  is  the  long  and 
narrow  shield,  fluted  and  ribbed  like  the  tuilles,  and  borne  on 
the  knight's  left  arm.  The  occurrence  of  the  shield  in  effigies  of  so 
late  a  date  is  almost  unique,  and  gives  the  idea  of  the  execution  of 
the  effigy  being  foreign.  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  unless 
the  Harcourt,  Crosby,  Erdington,  and  many  other  undoubted 
English  effigies  be  assigned  to  foreign  workmen. 

The  knight's  head  rests,  as  usual,  on  his  tilting  helm,  which 
is  girt  about  with  a  beautiful  wreathen  orle  with  a  foliage  design. 
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The  feet  rest  on  an  ape,  which  has  a  clog  attached  by  a  chain 
round  its  neck. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  effigy  belongs  to  about  1471-1475, 
and  a  pedigree  of  the  Martin  family  should  easily  assign  an  owner 
to  it.    The  whole  is  in  fair  preservation. 

Mr.  Fox's  beautiful  drawing  gives  a  very  faithful  representation 
of  this  interesting  and  handsome  effigy. 


Jtotes  on  the  (Collections  nt  JEontebibeo. 


By  NELSON  M.  RICHARDSON,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 


N  the  first  place  let  me  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives 
Mrs.  Richardson  and  myself  to  welcome  you  all 
here  to-day.  The  date  of  the  last  visit  of  the  Club 
to  this  house  was  August  16th,  1888,  and,  though 
I  am  glad  to  see  many  of  those  who  then  came 
again  amongst  us  to-day,  yet  I  am  also  glad  to  see 
many  new  faces  as  well,  which  are  a  proof  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  Club. 

I  thought  that  it  might  make  the  few  "Objects  of  interest" 
which  I  have  to  shew  you  more  interesting  if  I  briefly  called 
attention  to  some  of  them,  without,  however,  going  into  scientific 
details. 

And  first  I  will  take  the  large  fossil,  Cimoliosaurus  RicKardsoni 
(figured  t:  Proceedings"  X.,  p.  171),  which  is  spread  out  on  two 
tables  in  the  library.  This  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  R.  Lydekker, 
F.R.S.,  the  Chief  Authority  on  this  group  to  be  a  species  new  to 
Science,  and  was  described  and  named  by  him.  [See  Cat.  Fossil 
Reptilia  and  Amphibia  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Part  II., 
p.  240].  It  was  found  in  the  brickfield  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  in  1887.  Two  or  three  bones  were  brought  to  me  by 
the  foreman,  but  Mrs.  Richardson  and  I  had  no  idea  what  a  fine 
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The  opposite  plate  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  paper  published  in 
Vol.  XV.  of  the  Proceedings,  in  which  at  page  66  a  full  description  of 
the  larva  of  Epischnia  bankesiella  is  given,  the  name  of  the  food  plant 
being,  however,  omitted  for  the  reasons  there  stated.  This  plant 
( Inula  crithmoides )  occurs  both  at  Portland  and  also  along  the  rocky 
coast  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage,  where  at  Lulworth  I  found  the 
larva  and  imago  in  1896,  shewing  that  the  insect  had  probably  a  much 
wider  distribution  than  had  been  hitherto  known,  as  it  had  not  been 
before  observed  except  at  Portland. 

The  moth  is  coloured  very  much  like  the  dead  stems  of  the  food  plant, 
and  is  hard  to  see  when  at  rest  on  one  of  them  as  represented  opposite  ; 
it  also  often  feigns  death  amongst  the  bits  of  dead  stem  on  the  ground 
below  the  plant,  and  is  then  almost  invisible. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  rare  variety,  in  which  the  transverse  lines  are 
strongly  marked,  giving  the  moth  a  much  handsomer  appearance.  The 
males  are  sometimes  very  light,  the  females  generally  a  little  darker  in 
colour  ;  but  there  is,  as  a  rule,  very  little  marking  in  either  sex.  This 
species  belongs  to  a  little  group  in  which  the  frenulum  or  wing-bristle 
(which  is  situated  on  the  hind  wing  near  the  base,  and  holds  the  wings 
together  in  flight)  consists  of  a  single  bristle  in  both  sexes— in  almost 
all  other  moths  it  is,  when  present,  single  in  the  male  and  multiple  in 
the  female. 

For  further  description  and  information  see  Proceedings  Vol.  X.,  192, 
and  figure  opp.  p.  197  ;  XL,  50;  XI1L,  176;  XV.,  66;  XVII.,  148,  173. 


Note. — The  lithographer  has  not  shewn  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  antennae  of  the  moth  at  rest,  which  lie  closely  along  the  back,  and 
are  very  inconspicuous  in  this  position,  though  not  invisible. 
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fossil  would  eventually  be  developed  or  what  months  of  labour 
lay  before  us  in  extracting  all  the  bones  from  the  clay  and 
putting  them  together  as  you  see  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  head  and  parts  of  the  paddle,  the  skeleton  is  fairly  complete, 
and  the  large  coracoid  or  breastbones  (which,  I  may  mention,  are 
composed  of  something  like  one  or  two  hundred  fragments)  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  good  preservation  of 
their  form.  Some  of  the  vertebrae  are  much  squeezed  out 
of  shape,  and  many  of  the  bones  have  had  large  oysters  upon 
them.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  skeleton  was  recovered,  gives  a  clue  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  animal's  death,  for  the  size  of  the  oysters  shews  that  it  could  not 
have  been  covered  up  with  mud  or  clay  for  at  least  a  year  or  two, 
and  had  there  been  much  movement  in  the  water  in  which  it  lay 
the  bones  would  have  been  far  more  scattered.  Modern  oysters 
do  not  live  at  any  great  depth,  and  if  these  ancient  ones  had  similar 
habits,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  creature  died,  and  possibly 
lived,  in  a  comparatively  calm  lagoon,  or  perhaps  even  in  such  a 
place  as  the  Fleet  on  an  enlarged  scale.  Some  of  these  oysters  may 
be  seen  in  a  box  on  the  mantel-piece.  I  found  no  trace  of  the  head, 
though  I  have  the  atlas,  the  vertebra  which  comes  next  to  it. 
Possibly  it  was  bitten  of!  by  an  Ichthyosaurus,  or  some  other  marine 
monster  of  that  period  ;  but  the  bones  of  the  head  would  be  rather 
fragile,  and  might  be  lost  from  this  cause.  I  should  mention  that 
the  animal  is  at  present  lying  on  its  back  so  as  to  shew  the  pectoral 
girdle  more  distinctly.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
the  British  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  an  authority  on  some  of  the 
lower  organizations,  was  here,  and  his  keen  eyes  at  once  detected 
some  minute  fossil  Bryozoa  on  one  of  the  large  paddle-bones,  the 
right  humerus.  I  am  very  sorry  and  so  was  he  that  he  could  not 
be  here  to-day,  but  I  have  marked  the  Bryozoa  with  a  label,  as  you 
will  see. 

The  book  on  the  table  shews  the  head  of  an  allied  species  and 
the  book  on  the  easel  is  "  Hawkins'  Great  Sea  Dragons."  It 
contains  a  number  of  fine  plates  of  species  of  Ichthyosaurus  and 
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Plesiosaurus,  and  was  published  in  1840.  His  fine  collection  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  in  1834. 

In  the  same  room  are  two  fossil  turtles  from  Swan  age 
(Pleurosternum  Bullocki),  and  for  comparison  the  nearly  complete 
skeletons  of  two  turtles  from  India,  shewing  in  each  case  the 
arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  respec- 
tively. There  is  a  large  illustrated  book  on  turtles  in  the  corner 
close  by  (Tortoises,  Terrapins,  and  Turtles,  Sowerby  and  Lear, 
1872). 

In  the  same  room  are  various  fossils  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  only  a  few  from  each  stratum,  one  of  the  more  interesting 
being  a  tooth  of  Cimoliosaurus  portlandicus  from  Portland.  There 
appears  to  be  no  tooth  of  this  species  even  in  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  perfect  selenite  crystal  3Jin.  long  from 
the  Oxford  Clay — a  very  unusual  size  for  this  locality,  small 
irregularly-shaped  pieces  occurring,  however,  in  some  places  in  great 
abundance. 

Standing  on  top  of  the  old  barrel-organ  in  the  corner  is  a  shark 
(a  Porbeagle)  5ft.  Gin.  long,  caught  in  the  West  Bay,  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Beckford's  excellent  paper  on  the  Fish  of  Dorset  read  last 
winter  ("Proceedings,"  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  12).  On  the  small  table 
are  Saurian  vertebrae  of  several  species  named  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lydekker,  the  chief  authority  on  this  group,  all  from  the 
Oolitic  beds  of  this  neighbourhood.  Single  vertebrae  are  not 
uncommonly  found,  but  a  series  of  any  length  is  rarely  met  with. 

In  the  dining  room  is  a  fine  pair  of  horns  of  the  Irish  Elk,  of 
the  largest  size.  I  may  note  that  horns  are  measured  from  one  tip  to 
the  base  of  the  horn  and  thence  to  the  other  tip,  not  straight  across, 
as  that  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  their  size.  This  measurement 
may  be  taken  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  horns.  In  this 
case  the  outside  measurement  would  give  a  span  of  no  less  than 
12ft.,  whilst  the  inside  measurement,  measured  along  the  horn, 
amounts  to  about  6ins.  less.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Irish  Elk  co-existed  with  man  in  very  early  prehistoric 
times,  and  its  remains  have  been  found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  over 
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a  wide  area  in  Northern  Europe,  including  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  especially  Ireland,  from  the 
bogs  in  which  latter  country  this  specimen  was  procured.  The 
male  is  believed  to  have  shed  its  horns  every  year,  causing  an 
enormous  annual  waste  of  strength.  I  have  also  a  single  horn  of  a 
younger  individual  only  about  3ft.  long,  and  with  six  tines  more 
or  less  developed.    The  large  one  has  altogether  16  tines. 

On  the  tables  in  the  dining  room  are  spread  out  a  selection  of 
drawers  of  butterflies  and  moths  from  my  cabinets.  The  number 
of  British  species  of  Lepidoptera  is  about  2,160,  of  which  some  are 
represented  by  unique  specimens  ;  some  are  doubtfully  distinct  from 
other  British  species,  and  some  are  exceedingly  rare  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Of  these  I  possess  in  my  collection  about  1,940  (or  probably 
more  than  20,000  specimens),  which  includes  most  of  those  that 
are  practically  obtainable  without  the  payment  of  high  prices  at 
the  sales  of  old  collections,  for  specimens  the  British  origin  of 
which  is  frequently  doubtful,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  I  have 
acquired  a  moth  in  this  way.  I  have  made  the  smaller  moths  my 
more  special  study  ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  manipulate  than  the 
larger  ones,  but  the  habits  of  their  larvae  and  their  life  histDries 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  interesting,  and  the  moths  from  their 
smaller  powers  of  flight  are  much  more  capable  of  being  kept 
under  notice  than  the  larger  species.  Moreover,  they  are  in 
many  cases  more  beautiful,  though  their  beauties  often  require  a 
microscope  to  see  them  well.  In  the  drawers  before  you  the  life 
history  of  the  moth  is  frequently  illustrated  by  the  case  made  by 
the  larva,  which  is  often  (in  those  that  construct  cases  at  all)  of 
very  peculiar  form  and  varies  much  in  different  species,  though  it  is 
usually  made  of  some  part  of  the  food  plant  woven  and  lined  with 
silk. 

The  rest  of  the  drawers  are  upstairs,  and  may  be  seen  by  anyone 
who  desires  further  acquaintance  with  these  insects. 

A  few  insects  of  other  orders  are  also  placed  in  the  dining  room 
to  illustrate  the  different  forms,  but  of  these  I  have  only  a  very 
small  collection. 
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In  the  room  upstairs,  which  we  call  our  Museum  and  which  is 
also  our  work  room,  there  is,  I  fear,  not  space  enough  for  more  than 
a  few  at  once,  but  I  hope  all  will  find  their  way  about  the  house 
and  garden  and  look  at  anything  they  feel  interested  in. 

The  helmet  and  battle  axe,  both  inlaid  with  silver,  by  the 
door  of  the  dining  room,  are  Sikh,  and  the  spear,  guns,  and 
swords  in  the  hall  are  Indian,  except  the  English  sword  over  the 
hatpegs. 

In  the  drawing  room  is  a  small  collection  of  cut  and  polished 
stones,  agates,  Labrador  spar,  crocidolite,  &c,  and  two  Assyrian 
seals,  of  Chalcedony  and  Sard,  the  dates  of  which  are  about 
500  B.C.  and  200  A.D.,  with  full  data  on  their  labels  (see  "Pro- 
ceedings," XVI.,  p.  39),  and  other  miscellaneous  curiosities  of  a 
natural  history  and  antiquarian  character.  Should  there  be  here 
any  interested  in  old  china  I  should  especially  like  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  very  beautiful  old  jewelled  Sevres  jug  (date  about 
1780)  in  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing  room,  a  majolica  tazza  represent- 
ing the  Nativity  made  at  Urbino  about  A.D.  1530,  as  well  as 
various  other  specimens,  including  many  with  the  marks  of  different 
foreign  and  English  factories  both  in  the  drawing  room,  dining 
room,  and  hall. 

In  the  drawing  room  cabinet  between  the  windows  are  some 
shells,  &c,  and  on  the  bottom  shelf  a  few  coins  and  ornaments 
picked  up  on  the  Chesil  Beach  ;  also  a  fine  stalactite  20in.  long 
from  Portland,  and  some  very  pretty  carbonate  of  lime  crystals 
locally  known  as  the  "  Sugar  Candy  Curiosity"  and  greatly  resembling 
that  substance.  Also  a  relic  of  a  visit  to  the  Convict  Prison  in 
1887,  in  the  shape  of  a  loaf  of  bread  made  there,  now  somewhat 
fossilized.  In  the  room  near  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  are 
some  minerals,  two  elephant's  teeth  (recent)  found  in  Weymouth 
Backwater,  some  books,  including  a  finely-illustrated  old  Bible 
(Field's)  of  1660,  a  few  noted  sale  catalogues,  including  that 
of  Horace  Walpole's  wonderful  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the 
Eonthill,  and  Hamilton  Palace  sales,  &c,  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Koran,  with  marginal  notes  in  Arabic,  and  other  volumes, 
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Up  four  stairs  and  to  the  right  is  our  work  room  and  Museum 
proper,  where  Mrs.  Richardson  and  I  pass  most  of  our  time.  Here 
are  put  out  for  exhibition  a  few  drawers  of  a  collection  of  foreign 
shells,  a  large  turkey's  skeleton  made  by  myself,  some  trap-door 
spiders'  nests,  one  shewing  the  second  trap-door  made  by  one  of 
the  S.  European  species,  near  the  bottom  of  the  main  tube.  This 
second  door  forms  the  entrance  to  a  second  tube,  which  runs 
obliquely  upwards,  but  does  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  this  second  door  is  closed  the  entrance  to  the  second 
tube  is  completely  hidden,  so  that  the  spider  by  retreating 
up  it  attains  a  position  of  great  security  even  though  an 
enemy  should  pass  the  first  trap-door.  Also  a  piece  of  very  hard 
and  heavy  S.  American  wood  (Quebracho  negro),  bored  by  the 
larva  of  a  longicorn  beetle,  of  which  specimens  are  also  exhibited. 
I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  four  nests  of  an  Indian  weaver 
bird  which  are  found  suspended  in  considerable  numbers  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  especially  those  overhanging  water.  One  of  these 
nests  is  so  constructed  at  the  bottom  as  to  form  a  bag-like  receptacle 
for  the  eggs  of  the  hen,  and  is  used  as  a  true  nest  •  the  other  three 
have  no  such  arrangement,  but  are  merely  hollowed  out  underneath, 
and  have  a  thin  bar  woven  across  at  the  bottom,  which  serves  as  a 
roosting  place  for  the  cock.  I  believe  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
unique  provision  amongst  birds,  though  it  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
this  instance. 

On  the  landing  is  a  show  case  containing  some  autographs,  being 
the  most  interesting  ones  from  a  small  collection  which  I  possess. 
There  are  also  a  programme  and  ticket  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral.  At  the  end  of  the  landing  is  a  table  with  various  articles, 
including  some  African,  Indian,  &c,  native  ornaments  and  utensils, 
also  some  medallions  looking  much  like  fine  white  alabaster,  which 
are  made  at  Radicofani,  in  Italy,  by  placing  moulds  in  a  well 
resembling  those  of  Matlock,  except  that  at  the  latter  place  the 
deposit  is  of  a  greyish  colour.  These  moulds  become  covered  in 
course  of  time  by  this  alabaster-like  deposit  and  form  accurate 
casts  of  the  original  in  this  beautiful  substance. 
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On  the  lawn  is  a  magpie's  nest  in  a  more  convenient  position  for 
examination  than  its  original  place  at  the  top  of  an  ash  tree  in 
this  garden.  It  is  built  on  top  of  the  old  nest  of  the  year  before, 
the  birds  having  apparently  pulled  out  most  of  the  sticks  from  the 
old  nest  to  make  the  new  one,  and  left  the  lump  of  mud,  &c,  with 
a  few  sticks  remaining  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  nest.  There 
are  two  more  in  the  garden,  as  a  pair  of  magpies  builds  here 
annually,  but  they  are  not  so  accessible. 

Both  Mrs.  Richardson  and  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  give 
any  further  information  in  our  power  about  any  of  our  possessions, 
and  still  more  pleased  to  receive  any  information  that  you  may  be 
kind  enough  to  impart  to  us  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  first  of  all  refresh 
yourselves  with  some  tea,  which  you  will  find  in  the  porch  and 
hall.  I  may  mention  that  the  armchair  in  the  corner  of  the  hall 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  Thackeray's  and  was  often  used  by  the 
great  author  which  may  give  it  an  interest  to  some  of  those  present. 


fUtams  of  fUinfdl,  Set,,  in  iorsst  in  1897. 


By  HENRY  STORKS  EATON. 

(Past  President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.) 

2  changes  this  year  comprise  the  addition  to  the  list  of 
stations  of  Fleet  House,  Winterbourne  Herringstone, 
Winterbourne  Houghton,  and  Sturminster  Marshall, 
and  the  termination  of  observations   at  Langton 


Herring,  Lytchett  Minster,  and  Powerstock.  By 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Gosset,  of  Langton 
Herring  Rectory,  the  county  has  lost  a  careful  and 
assiduous  observer  who  had  kept,  at  the  same  place, 


an  unbroken  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
from  1872  and  of  rainfall  from  1875  (Table  V.)  Fleet  House 
takes  the  place  of  Langton  Herring,  from  which  it  is  distant 
\\  mile  S.  by  E.  Herringstone,  2  miles  south  from  Dorchester, 
is  the  third  station  on  the  South  Winterbourne,  locally  called 
Winterbourne  Wherry,  the  other  two  stations  being  Martinstown 
and  Steepleton  further  up  stream.  This  brook,  like  others  so 
called,  breaks  out  in  winter  when  the  chalk  hills  are  super- 
saturated with  water.  It  rises  above  Winterbourne  Abbas  after 
the  autumnal  rains  have  been  copious,  but  lower  down  in  ordinary 
seasons  ;  it  rarely  fails  altogether.    Houghton,  in  an  unrepresented 
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and  therefore  important  situation  at  the  head  of  another  winter 
bourne,  is  4j  miles  W.S.W.  from  Blandford.  Bailie  House, 
4  miles  W.  hy  S.  from  Wini borne,  is  near  where  the  same  stream 
joins  the  Stour  at  Sturminster  Marshall. 

Size  and  position  of  the  rain  gauge  and  hour  of  observation  : — 

Diameter.  Above  ground.  Above  sea.  Hour, 

in.             ft.    in.  ft.  a.m. 

Fleet  House           5            1     1  48  9.30 

Herringstone         12            3     1  300  8 

Houghton              8                  6  350  9 

Bailie  House          5                  6  85  9 

The  rainfall  of  the  year  has  been  slightly  above  the  average. 
Compared  with  the  45  years,  1848-92,  the  ratio  of  19  stations,  the 
same  as  last  year  without  Langton  Herring,  was  as  102  7  to  10O0. 
The  extremes  were  113*5  at  Chalbury  and  94'0  at  Beaminster. 
July  was  the  driest  month.  October  and  November  were  fine  and 
dry.  Most  rain  fell  in  December  ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  time 
of  year,  March  was  relatively  the  wettest  month. 

Daily  returns  have  been  received  from  all  but  two  stations,  the 
exceptions  being  Bloxworth  and  Sandford  Orcas. 

Tables  I.  to  IV.  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  same  plan  as  in 
1896.     The  rainy  days,  Table  III.,  are  the  average  of  30  stations. 

For  the  first  time  the  rainfall  month  has  been  made  to  end  with 
the  morning  observation  on  the  1st  day  of  the  succeeding  month. 
In  the  few  cases  where  this  was  not  the  practice  the  observers  have 
kindly  supplied  a  statement  of  the  rain  measured  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1898,  so  that  the  monthly  values  might  be  readjusted  to 
secure  uniformity.  The  great  majority  of  observers  adopt  9  a.m. 
for  examining  their  gauges ;  the  earliest  hour  is  8  a.m.,  the  latest 
10  a.m. 

An  inch  or  more  of  rain  in  24  hours  was  registered  on  1  day  in 
March,  May,  and  July,  2  days  in  February,  and  3  days  in  June, 
August,  and  December;  14  days  in  all  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  wettest  days  were  the  29th  of  December  and  the  4th  of 
February,  both  instances  of  typical  rainy  days  in  winter  when  rain 
is  widely  and  evenly  distributed. 
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On  the  former  day  the  fall  exceeded  an  inch  at  23  stations  out 
of  45.  At  Haselbury  Bryan  it  was  2-60in.,  Holwell  2*02in., 
Melbury  l'85in.,  Cattistock  and  Sturminster  Newton  each  1*71  in., 
Blackdown  1*61  in.,  Cheddington  l'57in.,  and  Whiteloving- 
ton  l'50in.  The  least  rain  was  at  Swanage  ('oi'm.  at  Gordon 
Villas),  at  Buckhorn  Weston,  Wareham,  and  Wimborne  it  was 
•66in.,  at  Sandford  Orcas  '73m.,  and  at  Fleet  House  *76in. 

On  the  latter  occasion  it  reached  an  inch  at  27  stations,  but  was 
less  heavy  than  in  December,  the  greatest  depth  being  at 
Martinstown,  l'Soin.  Next  in  order  came  Steepleton  r49in., 
Fordington  l'45in.,  Dorchester  1  "4 lin.,  and  Whatcombe  l'40in. 
The  smallest  rainfall  on  this  day  was  at  Portland,  '70in.,  followed 
by  Melbury  *76in.,  and  Holwell  *77in.  The  only  other  days  with 
more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  of  rain  were  during  the  prevalence  of 
thunderstorms  in  August  and  December.  On  the  18th  of  August 
l-55in.  was  measured  at  Sandford  Orcas  ;  the  next  largest  amount 
was  *75in.  at  Buckhorn  Weston,  and  *67in.  at  Gillingham ;  no  rain 
was  experienced  at  Verwood  and  only  '01  in.  at  West  Bay  Road, 
and  *04in.  at  Haselbury  Bryan. 

In  December  the  fall  of  rain  and  hail  on  the  night  of  the 
13th-14th  was  l'65in.  at  Melbury.  In  the  very  dry  month  of  July 
the  rain  at  West  Bay  Road,  Brklport,  was  r03in.  on  the  19th, 
nowhere  else  attaining  so  much  as  an  inch  on  that  day. 

Observers'  Notes,  &c. 

Bere  Regis — Thunderstorms  towards  the  end  of  December.  A 
very  noisy  one  with  vivid  lightning  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 

Buckhorn  Weston — Snow  on  18th,  20th,  and  22nd  of  January. 
March  3rd,  a  terrific  gale.  We  have  experienced  nothing  approach- 
ing to  it  since  the  gales  of  October  14th  and  15th  and  November 
11th,  1877.  June  26th,  this  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  the 
severest  storm  it  has  experienced  for  many  years,  lasting  over 
1 J  hour ;  but  no  damage  was  done.  The  rainfall  during  the 
storm  was  0'76in,  Vivid  lightning  was  seen  on  the  evening  of 
December  14th ;  no  thunder  was  heard, 
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Chalbury — Highest  temperature  79°  on  June  24th  ;  lowest 
22-  on  January  22nd  and  23rd.  Snow  on  16th,  22nd,  and  25th  of 
January.    Thunder  on  26th  of  June  and  18th  of  August. 

Cheddington — Unusual  thunder  and  lightning  for  the  time  of 
year  on  December  8th  and  14th,  with  hail  on  the  latter  date. 

Corfe  Castle,  Furzebrook—  Snow  January  16th  and  22nd. 

Dorchester — June    26th,   1'lOin.  of  rain  fell   in  little  over 

1  hour.' 

Fordington — December  29th,  rain  gauge  blown  over  in  gale. 
Gillingham — Snow  on  January  16th,  21st,  22nd,  and  25th. 
Ham  worthy — Thunderstorm  August  18th. 

Haselbury  Bryan — Snow  on  2nd  of  January.  Many  trees 
blown  down  between  9  and  10  a.m.  on  3rd  of  March.  Thunder 
on  8th  of  March ;  on  2  days  in  July,  1  day  in  August,  and  4  days 
in  December. 

Melbury  Sampford — Very  high  wind  from  JST.W.,  which  levelled 
some  of  the  finest  park  trees  on  March  3rd.  Very  heavy 
thunder  on  June  24th  and  26th.  On  the  first  day  no  rain 
[0"40in.  at  Holwell  ;  O'Olin.  at  Haselbury  Bryan,  Powerstock,  and 
Sturminster  Newton;  none  at  any  other  station].  August  12th 
and  31st,  thunder  ;  between  9  p.m.  and  midnight  on  31st 
rain  1*31111.  December  14th,  at  1  a.m.  a  remarkably  loud  peal  of 
thunder. 

Parkstone — Snow  on  the  16th  and  22nd  of  January;  rain  and 
snow  on  the  12th  and  31st  of  March. 

Swanage,  Gordon  Villas — Dew  marked  as  rain  on  27th  and  28th 
of  October. 

Verwood — Snow  on  the  16th,  21st,  and  22nd  of  January.  At 

2  p.m.,  September  30th,  began  a  storm  which  lasted  40  minutes, 
in  which  0"69in.  of  rain  fell. 

Wareham,  Binnegar  Hall — Heavy  gale  during  the  night  of 
March  2nd  from  S.S.W.,  changing  in  the  morning  of  March  3rd 
to  N.W.,  and  at  8.50  a.m.  blowing  with  increased  violence, 
uprooting  many  trees  June  26th  severe  thunderstorm  at 
mid-day. 
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Wimborne — In  the  ensuing  year  the  rain  gauge  will  be  placed 
in  a  more  open  position.  On  29th  of  December  new  gauge 
registered  l*20in.  of  rain. 

Winterbourne  Herringstone — Rain  measured  at  8  a.m.  If  most 
of  the  rain  has  fallen  the  day  before,  it  is  entered  to  that  day ; 
but  if  mostly  between  the  time  of  going  to  bed  and  8  the  next 
morning  it  is  entered  accordingly.  Since  January  1st,  1898,  the 
general  rule  has  been  adopted.  [In  Tables  I.  and  II.  the  monthly 
falls,  tfcc,  have  been  readjusted  after  comparison  with  the  registers 
at  Dorchester,  Fordington,  and  Martinstown  ;  but  Herringstone 
has  been  omitted  in  computing  Table  III. — H.S.E.] 

Winterbourne  Houghton — January  16th  snow  fell  all  day. 
Coldest  day  17th,  maximum  temperature  29°-5,  minimum  20°. 
Thunderstorm  March  18th  at  8  p.m.,  April  15th  at  11  a.m.,  27th 
at  midnight.  June  26th,  heavy  thunderstorm  from  midday  to 
3  p.m.  ;  August  8th,  thunderstorm  at  midday;  December  14th, 
heavy  thunderstorm  at  night. 

Winterbourne  St.  Martin — Minimum  temperature  16°,  on  grass 
11°  about  January  18th.  Maximum  thermometer  in  the  screen 
recorded  a  temperature  of  80°  and  upwards  to  82°  on  four  or  five 
occasions  only  during  the  summer. 
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Number  of  Days  on  which  'Olin.  or  more  was  Recorded. 

S3      j       CS  CO      Omt-OONNCOCO    N    OOOOOHfflffll-           o  coo 
»              rHrH       rHiHrHrHrHrHrHrH    rH    rHrHrHO^rHrHrH           H  rHrH 

Oct. 

o-#      0^t»MCO»lflO    t-    OOOOHHONO          CS  00C1 

Sept, 

o  cm    ^Host-atoioia  ■*  hohnostun©       io       <n  cm 

cjj 

•5 

co     HOioeicsoooi-  i-   3 «  c  o  o  -*  io  a        i-h  wh 

WH       (NHNHHHHH    H    i-irtHJJMflHH           CM           rH  <M 

1-  tH       T|IC0tO-*(OO5ra^    CD    iOWOM-tHWO           rH  O 

June. 

O  00      HHHHiiHOl'.    00    »0)00HSJMO00           i-l           rH  o 

Apr. 

rH  U0         'OOOHHWOH    O    CONOOMWOOH           CM            O  (N 
CM  rH          •  rH  CM  CM  3-1  CM  CM  CM    i-l  i — I  rH  rH  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM           CM            CM  CM 

Feb. 

OS  CM          •  CO       1^  CO  ^  CD  JO    -*    <35  O  i«  £-j  00  O  CD  CO           1^  OO 

Jan. 

jCCl         ■OMMrHiOiiM    O    CQindiOSHO           ^  50 

Year 

oocm        CMc»ma5i-~Ci.t^C5-*i^C5Cs^ioi^in        cm        o  cs 

1^  CM         J       CD  CO  CO  CO  >~  i-     ~v     CO  CM  -t-  I-  CO  1-  "#  lO.          CO  too 

Days  of 

•Olin. 
only. 

i-(                                                    H    OHOON'MOOH           ■*  OU- 
i-l               •  i — 1  r— i  CM  i— i  rH  i— 1                     rifflN       H            rH  rH 

lin.  or 
more. 

i-ICM         •CMOOllM'j'OO    N    nNlOWm-JiHri  CM 

Greatest  Fall 
in  24  Hours. 

Date. 

Dec.  7 
Feb.  4 

Dec.  29 
Feb.  4 
4 

June  8 
May  31 
June  8 

j  Feb.    4  \ 
1  June  26 / 
Feb.  1 
4 

June  8 
Feb.  4 

»  4 
4 
4 

June  S 

Feb.  4 
4 

Depth 

In. 

1-05 
1-17 

rYi 

•99 
1-11 
1-05 
1-22 
•94 
■97 

1-07 

1-20 
1-34 
1-12 
1-55 
1-49 
1-40 
1-24 
1-30 

1-26 

1-64 
1-40 

Total. 

In. 

34-  64 
36-36 

35-  36 
31-67 
31-37 

29-  08 

30-  01 

36-  93 

31-  37 

32-  91 

29-21 

32-  74 

33-  51 

39-  85 

40-  87 
38-72 

36-  83 

31-  52 

32-  33 

37-  44 

41-  19 

40-88 

Station. 

Shaftesbury  Hospital 
Steeple,  Creech  Grange 
Sturminster  Marshall 

(Bailie  House)    . . 
Sturminster  Newton,  Riverside  .. 

Swanage   

(1,  Gordon  Villas).. 
,,      (Victoria  Hotel)  

, ,       Binnegar  Hall 

Wimborne  (Rowlands) 
Winterbourne  Herringstone 

,,            Houghton  Rectory 

,,            St.  Martin  . . 

,,            Steepleton  Manor. . 

,,    Whitchurch,  Whatcombe 
Wyke  Regis  (Beltield  House) 

,,         (Markham  House)  .. 

Devon. 
Wilts. 
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TABLE  III. — Average  Monthly  Rainfall. 


1897. 

42  Years, 

1856-97. 

Average 

Proportionate  fall  (a). 

Days 

Proportionate  fall  (c). 

Difference 

from  42 

of  '01 

Do.  corrected  for 

Stations. 

years  average  (/>). 

in.  or 

inequality  of  days(d). 

more. 

January  . . 

In. 

(a) 

(b) 

In. 

(c) 

(d) 

2-262 

64 

34 

15 

3-323 

979 

953 

February 

4-171 

119 

+ 

46 

17 

2-469 

727 

792 

March  ,  . . 

5-072 

144 

+ 

74 

21 

2-378 

701 

699 

April 

3-211 

91 

+ 

25 

17 

2-230 

657 

664 

May 

1-621 

46 

11 

11 

1-957 

576 

567 

June 

2-983 

85 

+ 

18 

11 

2-269 

668 

667 

July 

•645 

18 

54 

6 

2-452 

722 

712 

August   . . 

3-849 

109 

+ 

30 

20 

2-702 

796 

776 

September 

2-941 

84 

10 

15 

3-181 

937 

960 

October  .. 

1-302 

37 

80 

9 

3-971 

1170 

1150 

November 

1-101 

31 

73 

11 

3-529 

1040 

1048 

December 

6-063 

172 

+ 

69 

18 

3-485 

1027 

1012 

Year 

35-221 

1-000 

171 

33-947 

1-0000 

1-0000 

TABLE  IV. — Statistics  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  and 
of  the  Humidity  and  Amount  of  Cloud  at  Winter- 
bourne  Steepleton  Manor  at  9  a.m.,  forwarded  by 
Mr.  H.  Stilwell. 


1897. 

Temperature  of  the  Air. 

Humidity. 
\         Saturation   =  100. 

Cloud. 
Overcast   =  10. 

In  Stevenson  Screen. 

On  Grass. 

Averages. 

Extremes. 

Average 
Lowest. 

j  Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Daily. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

January 

40-3 

31-3 

36-0 

47-2 

16-9 

25-1 

8-3 

89 

6-7 

February    . . 

48-5 

39-5 

44-0 

54-1 

28-2 

339 

20-4 

94 

9-3 

March 

49-8 

38-8 

44-1 

57-5 

27-0 

32-5 

17-4 

85 

7-5 

April 

52-0 

39-4 

45-4 

64-7 

25-8 

32-9 

17-0 

82 

7-7 

May  .. 

58-9 

40-6 

49-2 

72-0 

29-2 

34  1 

23-0 

72 

6-6 

June 

67-0 

50-6 

58-2 

80-1 

42-2 

44-7 

343 

78 

6-6 

July  .. 

70-8 

52-1 

60-8 

81-9 

38-1 

46-6 

30-5 

74 

5-5 

August 

67-5 

52-7 

59-7 

80-2 

42-5 

47-7 

36-5 

78 

7-0 

September  . . 

61-8 

46-8 

53-9 

66*9 

36-3 

41-0 

28-1 

84 

61 

October 

58-2 

43-7 

50-7 

66-2 

28-7 

36-8 

21-7 

87 

6-5 

November  . . 

52*0 

39-5 

45-8 

59-0 

26-2 

34-3 

18-5 

92 

8-0 

December  . . 

47-0 

35-8 

41-6 

55-0 

21-0 

29-7 

13-7 

87 

7-3 

Year 

56-2 

42-6 

49-1 

81-9 

16-9 

36-6 

8-3 

84 

7-1 
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TABLE  V. — Langton  Herring.    Average  Rainfall  and 
Temperature. 


Rain. 

Temperature  of  the  Air. 

1875-96. 

1879-96. 

1872 

-96. 

Max. 

Min. 

Range. 

Mean. 

In. 

Days. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

January 

2-80 

16-2 

43-2 

357 

7-5 

39-5 

February 

2-20 

12-8 

45-0 

36-0 

9-0 

40-5 

March 

1-80 

12-9 

48-5 

36-4 

12-1 

42*5 

April  

1-99 

12*1 

54-9 

40-0 

14-9 

47-4 

May  

1-56 

10-9 

60-7 

45-0 

157 

52-8 

June  

2-04 

12-3 

66-7 

51-3 

15-4 

59*0 

July  

2'42 

14-7 

69-0 

54-4 

14-6 

61-7 

August 

2-45 

13-8 

68-1 

54-6 

13-5 

61*4 

September 

270 

13  3 

64-1 

51-4 

12-7 

57-7 

October 

3-70 

17-0 

55-4 

45-0 

10-4 

50-2 

November 

3*72 

17-1 

49-3 

40-7 

8-6 

45*0 

December 

313 

16-4 

44-4 

36*6 

7-8 

40-5 

Monthly 
Total 

30-51 

169 :5 

55-8 

43-9 

11-9 

49-8 

i>ake  gfodlings  at  ©htstonbiirj). 
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be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  who  attended 
the  Corfe  Castle  and  Swanage  Meeting  in 
September,  1896,  that  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  exploration 


of  the  Lake  Village  of  Glastonbury,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Researches  on  the 
Continent  have  shown  that  in  prehistoric  times 


in  nearly  all  the  shallow  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
many  in  the  adjoining  countries  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  houses 
constructed  on  piles  connected  with  each  other  by  plank  bridges, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Owing  to  some  climatic  causes 
in  the  summer  of  1854  the  waters  of  most  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were 
lower  than  what  had  ever  been  known  before.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards  announced  to  the  world  that  before  any  prehistoric 
record  the  margins  of  these  lakes  had  been  occupied  by  numerous 
villages  apparently  built  of  branches  of  trees  plastered  with  clay, 
and  supported  by  piles  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  as  these  people  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  refuse 
just  outside  their  doors  a  fair  estimate  of  the  fauna  of  Switzerland 
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can  be  made.  These  dwellings  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Paeonians,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  "  Their  dwellings,"  he 
says,  "are  contrived  after  this  manner,  planks  fitted  on  lofty  piles 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  with  a  narrow  entrance  from 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  They  live  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Every  man  has  a  hut  on  the  planks,  in  which  he  dwells,  with  a 
trapdoor  fitted  in  the  planks  and  leading  down  to  the  lake.  They 
tie  the  young  children  with  a  cord  round  the  foot  lest  they 
fall  into  the  lake  beneath."  One  of  these  dwellings  at  Morges 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  supposed  to  be  1,200  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  accommodating  1,200  souls. 
Of  the  30  mammals  whose  remains  have  been  identified 
nearly  all  are  extinct  in  Switzerland  at  the  present  time. 
The  Elk  is  now  only  known  to  exist  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
regions  of  Europe.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  many  of  the 
Swiss  settlements,  but  not  in  any  great  number.  Of  the  Ibex 
only  one  single  specimen  has  been  found.  This  might  be  owing  to 
its  habits,  living  as  it  does  in  the  lofty  snowy  heights,  and  it  would 
be  seldom  brought  home  by  the  hunter.  The  single  bone  of  the 
Chamois  may  be  similarly  accounted  for.  Relics  of  the  European 
Bison  still  living  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  and  Bos  Primigenius 
occur  in  the  settlements.  It  may  appear  surprising  that  these 
uncivilised  people  should  have  constructed  their  habitations  with 
so  much  labour  on  the  lake  when  it  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  to  have  built  them  on  dry  ground,  but  surprise  is  lessened 
when  we  reflect  that  they  would  serve  as  useful  fortifications  and 
means  of  defence.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  : — "  As  the  piles  of  the 
Bronze  Age  are  sometimes  found  at  a  depth  of  as  much  as  15ft.  it 
is  manifest  that  buildings  cannot  have  been  constructed  over  water 
much  deeper  than  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  Swiss  lakes  cannot 
then  have  stood  at  a  much  higher  level  than  at  present.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  position  of  Roman  remains  at  Thonon, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  we  thus  obtain  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  height  of  the  Swiss  lakes  must  have  remained  almost 
unaltered  for  a  very  long  period." 
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Frofessor  Alfred  Newton  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Zoology  of  Ancient 
Europe,"  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  March, 
18G2,  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  range  of  small 
ponds  or  meres,  varying  in  size  from  twenty  roods  to  fifty  acres. 
One  of  them  described  by  the  Professor  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
was  five  or  six  acres  in  extent.  Dr.  Keller  says  "  The  Lake- 
dwellers  followed  two  different  systems  in  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings,  which  he  distinguishes  as  "  Pfahlbauten "  or 
Pilebuildings,  and  "  Packwerkbauten  "  or  Crannoges,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  platforms  are  simply  supported  by  piles  ;  in  the  second 
the  support  consisted  not  of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid  mass  of  mud, 
stones,  &c,  with  layers  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  stakes,  the 
latter  serving  less  as  a  support,  than  to  bind  the  mass  together. 
The  term  Crannoge  is  applied  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  a  stockaded 
defence  round  a  lake  or  morass,  layers  of  earth,  floors  of  logs,  or 
pavements  of  flagstones,  the  stockaded  defence  and  the  huts  within 
the  enclosure  being  constructed  of  timber.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  the  relics  found  in  these  Crannoges  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  class  of  prehistoric  strongholds,  reaching 
their  greatest  development  in  early  historic  times,  and  surviving 
through  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Lake-dwellings  of  Robenhausen,  which  lie  buried  in  a 
peat-bog  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Pfaffikon,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  one  in  the  Neolithic  age  in  Switzerland.  It  consisted 
of  a  platform  made  of  timbers  and  roughly-hewn  boards,  fastened 
to  upright  piles  by  wooden  pins,  occupying  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular space  about  3  acres  in  extent,  and  about  2,000  paces 
from  the  old  shore.  On  these  were  built  wooden  huts,  and 
between  them  cattle-pens,  sheep-folds,  and  pigsties. 

The  Glastonbury  lake  village  was  placed  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
which  is  now  a  peat-bog.  Its  builders  were  of  the  Prehistoric 
Iron  Age,  and  had  not  probably  come  into  contact  with  the 
Romans  before  they  had  conquered  Britain,  but  whose  influence 
in  Great  Britain  had  been  felt  before  the  Roman  occupation.  This 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  comparative  perfection  of  their 
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implements  found  in  the  village,  which  were  made  of  iron,  in- 
cluding axes,  saws,  &c.  They  also  used  iron  for  their  sickles, 
and  fought  the  enemy  with  swords,  spears,  and  daggers.  The 
bronze-bowl  found  in  this  village  shows  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  metal,  which  is  not  to  be  surprised  at,  as  the  Bronze 
preceded  the  Iron  Age.  They  used  the  lathe  for  their  finest 
pottery.  The  spindle-whorls  and  loom  weights  prove  that  they 
were  spinners  and  weavers,  their  oak-canoes  brought  them  to  the 
shore.  Their  domestic  animals  were  the  usual  form  of  Bos 
longifrons,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  The  beaver  and  otter  frequented 
the  waters  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  stag  and  the  roe  the 
thickets.  The  bird  remains  are  mostly  of  water-fowl ;  among  the 
rarest  is  the  pelican,  which  has  been  discovered  only  in  one 
other  locality  in  Great  Britain.  The  people  who  inhabited  this 
village  were  small  in  stature,  averaging  5ft.  5in.  in  height,  their 
skulls  were  of  the  oval  type,  the  jaws  small,  the  nose  aquiline,  and 
the  forehead  low.  These  small  men,  whose  representatives  may 
now  be  seen  in  some  of  our  villages,  have  had  a  wide  range  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  one  period  of  the  Neolithic 
age  the  population  of  Western  Europe  consisted  of  the  same  small 
people  as  the  Neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
may  be  identified  with  the  Iberian  race,  represented  by  the  Basques 
of  the  present  day. 


By  J.  C.  MANSEL-PLEYDELL,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 


AVERN  deposits  containing  remains  and  bones  of 
extinct  animals  are  found  in  these  islands,  and 
Hf^'  almost  in  all  countries  where  limestone  rocks 
abound.  They  consist  usually  of  cavities  of  large 
^jv^  dimensions,  connected  together  by  low,  narrow, 
4  and  sometimes  tortuous  tunnels.  These  sub- 
terranean vaults  are  usually  filled  with  mud, 
pebbles,  and  breccia,  associated  with  bones  of 
animals  characteristic  of  the  Pleistocene  Age,  some  of  ■  which 
are  referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living  species,  and  are 
occasionally  associated  with  human  bones  and  implements  of  the 
Stone  Age.  The  caverns  and  passages  by  which  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  afford  proofs  of  the  many  changes 
they  have  experienced.  First,  a  period  when  the  carbonate  of  lime 
was  carried  away  by  the  agency  of  springs,  then  when  engulfed 
rivers,  or  occasionally  floods  swept  organic  and  inorganic  remains 
into  these  subterranean  hollows,  and  again  when  there  were 
such  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  district  as  caused  the 
engulfed  rivers  to  be  turned  into  new  channels.  These  caverns 
were  occupied  at  different  periods  from  the  Pleistocene  and 
Palaeolithic  to  the  early  historic.    The  deposits  of  carbonate  of 
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lime  found  adhering  to  the  roof  or  lining  the  walls  of  the  caverns 
are  stalactites,  those  covering  the  floor  stalagmites.  The  percolating 
waters  which  make  their  way  through  the  roof,  drop  by  drop 
deposit  a  ring  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  by  successive 
depositions  is  converted  into  a  tube,  and  ultimately  becomes  a 
hard  translucent  finger-shaped  pendent.  The  drops  of  water 
falling  from  these  pendents  on  to  the  floor  deposit  a  layer  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  grows  into  a  cone-stalagmite  differing 
from  the  stalactite  only  in  its  growth  upwards  instead  of  from  the 
roof  downwards.  These  cone-stalagmites  are,  of  course,  exactly 
beneath  the  stalactite,  and  as  long  as  the  direction  of  the  drops 
is  unaltered  the  upper  and  lower  cone  steadily,  though  slowly, 
increase  in  height  and  bulk,  and  sometimes  meet,  forming  a 
column  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  The  stalactites 
assume  all  manner  of  shapes.  It  frequently  happens  that  angular 
fragments  from  the  roof  become  cemented  into  a  breccia  by  the 
stalagmite.  In  caves  connected  with  the  surface  by  openings, 
sand,  gravel,  loam,  or  fine  soil  are  washed  in  by  streams  or  rain, 
and  form  the  characteristic  deposit  known  as  cave-earth. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Mendips  is  a  great  cave- 
centre.  Of  these  Wookey  Hole  is  one ;  it  lies  in  a  ravine  which 
pierces  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  the  Permian,  underlying  the 
ancient  sea-cliffs  of  the  Mountain  Limestone.  The  river  Axe 
flows  from  a  cave  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  rock  200  feet  in 
height.  About  49  years  ago,  when  cutting  a  canal  to  convey 
water  to  feed  a  water-mill,  the  workmen  came  upon  the  cave  we 
are  now  examining,  and  which  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  designated 
"  The  Hyaena  Den."  from  the  enormous  number  of  hyaena 
remains  it  contained.  The  Mendip  fauna  is  further  characterised 
by  the  great  proportion  of  cave-lions.  Bones  and  teeth  of  other 
cave-animals  occur  in  great  abundance  ;  the  bones  are  splintered 
and  scored  with  the  marks  of  hyaenas'  teeth,  whose  remains, 
as  has  been  already  said,  predominate.  There  were  467  of  their 
teeth,  401  of  the  horse,  235  of  the  rhinoceros,  67  of  deer,  39  of 
the  bear,  46  of  the  ox,  30  of  the  mammoth,  15  of  the  cave-lion, 
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8  of  the  fox,  7  of  the  wolf,  and  1  of  the  lemming.  The  hones 
and  teeth  rested  immediately  upon  the  conglomerate  floor,  and 
formed  a  layer  12  inches  thick. 

Whilst  the  workmen  were  making  the  adit  they  found  a  piece  of 
flint  which  had  been  evidently  manufactured  by  man.  The 
numerous  hyaenas*  teeth  were  in  every  stage  of  growth  from  the 
milk  to  the  worn-down  tooth.  The  hollow-bones  which  contained 
the  marrow  were  scored  with  tooth-marks.  The  remains  were  in 
all  stages  of  decay,  some  of  them  crumbled  at  the  touch,  while 
others  were  perfectly  preserved,  and  had  lost  very  little  of  their 
gelatine.  Among  other  evidences  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  cave, 
was  a  flint  spear-head  of  rude  workmanship,  a  chert  arrow-head 
roughly  chipped,  and  two  other  rudely-fashioned  arrow-heads.  All 
were  found  nearly  in  the  same  spot,  and  in  contact  with  some  hyaena- 
teeth  at  a  depth  of  4ft.  from  the  roof  and  12ft.  frcm  the  entrance. 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  says  "  There  are  many  caverns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wookey  Hole  which  in  all  probability  are  connected 
with  it,  opening  in  the  ravine,  through  which  a  stream  flowed, 
supplied  by  feeders  from  more  than  one  cavern.  On  close  examin- 
ation of  a  number  of  the  caves  in  the  Mendips  I  find  them  in 
the  main,  ranged  round  as  branches  are  arranged  on  a  tree ; 
Burrington  Coomb,  Cheddar  Pass,  and  Wookey  Hole  ravine, 
each  surrounded  by  its  own  system,  are  eminently  typical." 

Changes  of  great  magnitude  occurred  during  the  Pleistocene 
period,  to  which  the  Wookey  Hole-remains  belong.  The  climate, 
which  had  been  temperate  during  the  previous  Pliocene  age  in 
Northern  and  Middle  Europe,  gradually  passed  into  the  Arctic 
severity  of  the  glacial  period  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pleistocene  age.  This  change  caused  a  corresponding  change  of 
the  forms  of  animal  life.  The  passage  from  the  Pliocene  to  the 
Pleistocene  fauna  must  have  been  very  gradual.  During  the 
Middle  Pleistocene  period,  although  the  characteristic  Pliocene 
Cervidse  had  retreated  owing  to  the  advancing  cold,  the  reindeer 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  these  islands.  The  area  was  then  occupied 
by  the  stag  Cervus  elaphus,  the  roe,  the  Irish  elk,  and  Cervus  Browni, 
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which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  fallow.  The  fauna  of  that  period 
implies  a  climate  less  severe  than  when  the  reindeer  spread  over 
the  same  area  in  the  late  Pleistocene  times,  and  when  it  was  far 
more  numerous  than  the  stag. 

The  Middle  Pleistocene  is  connected  with  the  Preglacial  or 
Pliocene,  by  the  Rhinoceros  megarftinus,  and  with  the  late  Pleisto- 
cene by  Ovibos  moschatus,  musk-ox.  Among  the  Pleistocene 
Mammalia  of  the  older  deposits  such  as  Kent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  the  formidable  sabre-toothed  tiger,  Machcerodus  latidens, 
occurs.  This  is  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  found  with  the 
remains  of  mammoth,  reindeer,  and  other  Pleistocene  mammals. 
It  belongs  to  a  type  which  sprang  into  existence  during  the 
Miocene  period  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  During 
the  Pleistocene  period  the  hardy  woolly  rhinoceros  and  mammoth 
shared  the  same  feeding  ground  with  the  southern  Rhinoceros 
megarhinus,  Elephas  antiquus,  and  Hippopotamus — a  mixture  of 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  species.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
early  Pleistocene  Age  in  these  Islands  was  of  considerable 
duration,  sufficiently  long  for  the  evolution  of  forms  of  animal  life 
hitherto  unknown,  and  which  disappeared  before  the  Middle  and 
late  Pleistocene  stages. 

Of  the  Pleistocene  animals,  eight  only  are  found  in  tropical 
climates.  The  lion,  the  spotted  hyama,  and  the  hippopotamus ;  this 
last  lives  now  only  in  Middle  and  Southern  Africa.  Formerly  it 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile.  In  the  Pleistocene  age  it 
extended  over  the  entire  regions  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Sicily  and  Gibraltar  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  and  eastward  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  liycena  and  lion  at  least  as  far  west 
as  Hungary  and  north  as  Konigsberg.  Although  the  elasticity 
of  the  lion's  and  hyaena's  constitution  is  well  known,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  an  aquatic  animal  such  as  the  hippopotamus  could 
have  ranged  from  Southern  Europe  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  under 
any  other  conditions  than  temperate.  It  could  not  have  endured  a 
winter  sufficiently  severe  to  cover  the  rivers  with  a  thick  coating  of 
ice,  without  having  its  habits  entirely  altered  ;  the  remaining  five 
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arc  the  striped  hycena,  the  African  elephant,  the  Fells  pardina,  and 
Felis  caffre,  both  African  species ;  the  latter  was  held  in  vener- 
ation by  the  ancient  Kgyptians  ;  immense  numbers  of  its  mummified 
remains  have  recently  been  found  in  Egypt.  This  species  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  ancestral  stock  from  which  the  European 
domestic  cat  has  been  derived,  one  of  the  arguments  in  support 
of  this  opinion  being  that  the  whole  of  the  sole  of  the  hind-foot  of 
F.  caffre  is  black,  and  that  the  same  feature  obtains  in  the  darker 
varieties  of  the  domestic  cat ;  while  in  F.  catus  there  are  only  spots 
of  black  upon  this  portion  of  the  limb. 

The  northern  group  of  mammals  in  the  Pleistocene  beds  are 
only  to  be  met  with  now  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere — the  glutton,  reindeer,  musk-sheep,  pouched-marmot, 
hamster,  Alpine  hare,  lemming,  ibex,  and  the  chamois.  The  musk- 
sheep  is  now  found  only  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  North 
American  continent,  on  the  desolate,  treeless,  barren  grounds,  and 
the  reindeer,  which  lives  now  in  the  belt  of  forest  and  the  great 
plains  extending  between  the  forest  and  the  sea,  ranged  through 
North  Germany,  Britain,  and  France  as  far  south  as  the  mountain 
barriers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Their  absence  from  the 
districts  further  to  the  south,  is  due  most  probably  to  a  difference 
of  temperature  rather  than  to  an  insurmountable  mountain  range. 
The"  pouched-marmot  of  the  Don  and  Volga  found  its  way  as  far 
west  as  Somersetshire,  and  the  hamster  of  Siberia  extended  as  far 
west  as  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France.  The  ibex  and  chamois 
ranged  throughout  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  two  carnivors  now  characteristic  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
glutton  and  the  Arctic  fox,  have  been  found,  the  one  as  far  south- 
west as  Eastern  France,  and  the  other  at  Schussenreid,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  At  one  time  they  doubtless  occupied  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  Northern  Russia.  If  the  present  habits  of  these  animals  are  an 
index  of  their  modes  of  life  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  their  presence  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain  implies  that  the  climate  was  severe. 
The  remains  of  these  two  groups  of  animals  are  so  associated  together 
in  the  caves  and  river-deposits  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
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region  was  the  common  feeding-ground  of  both.  And  although  it  can 
be  said  that  the  spotted  hycena,  lion,  and  Felis  caffre  may  have  been 
endowed  with  the  same  elasticity  of  constitution  as  the  living  lion, 
which  is  equally  fitted  to  endure  the  severity  of  a  Siberian  winter 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  tropical  heat  of  Africa, 
the  same  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  hippopotamus,  and  there 
is  no  case,  on  record  of  any  living  herbivor  becoming  adapted  at 
once  for  a  cold  and  hot  climate.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  when 
we  examine  the  conditions  under  which  animals  migrate  from  one 
area  to  another  according  to  the  season.  Sir  John  Franklin 
supposed  that  the  migrations  of  animals  in  North  America  afford 
a  means  of  foretelling  the  severity  of  the  coming  season.  If  the 
reindeer  retreat  south,  then  a  severe  winter  is  to  be  apprehended  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  remain  very  nearly  in  their  usual  winter 
haunts,  the  season  will  be  a  mild  one.  If  an  unusual  season  occurs 
so  as  to  put  the  animals  off  their  accustomed  route,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  living  on  the  chase  are  compelled  to  endure  the 
severity  of  famine.  By  some  such  oscillation  of  temperature 
which  regulates  the  supply  of  food  for  the  herbivors  the  remains 
of  the  animals  of  two  contiguous  zoological  provinces  may  be 
found  together  in  one  spot.  In  this  manner  the  admixture  of  the 
remains  of  animals  living  at  the  present  day  respectively  in  a  severe 
and  in  a  temperate  continental  climate  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
Pleistocene  caverns  and  brick-earths. 

There  were  apparently  three  well-marked  changes  in  the 
Pleistocene  climate  of  Great  Britain.  The  temperature  during  the 
first  of  the  three  was  lowered  until  it  reached  its  minimum,  when  a 
great  continuous  ice-sheet  extended  down  to  the  sea  over  the  low 
hills  and  valleys,  traversing  hills  as  high  as  2,500ft.  ;  secondly, 
coincident  with  a  marine  depression,  the  climate  became  warmer, 
and  certain  southern  molluscs  as  Cardium  rusticum  found  favour- 
able conditions  of  existence  in  Lancashire  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  on 
the  land  emerging  from  the  sea  the  isolated  glacier-areas  show  that 
the  climate  was  severe,  but  not  as  severe  as  in  the  time  when  there 
was  a  continuous  ice-sheet.    On  physical  grounds,  we  have  reason 
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to  believe  that  in  the  Pleistocene  period,  treated  as  a  whole,  there 
were  two  distinct  climatal  zones — the  Arctic,  which  extended  as  far 
south  as  a  line  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Thames  eastward, 
and  a  zone  Avith  a  cold  winter  and  a  warm  summer,  which  extended 
from  this  line  as  far  south  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
one  the  northern  division  of  the  Pleistocene  mammalia  found  their 
head-quarters,  while  the  other  afforded  a  common  feeding-ground 
for  both  northern  and  southern  animals. 

The  coalfields  of  Somerset,  with  which  the  Mountain  Limestones 
of  the  Mendips  are  associated,  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  coalfields 
of  Belgium  and  Mons  and  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  The  discovery  of 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover  of  which  the  vegetable  remains 
consist  of  plants  identical  to  both  coalfields  shows  this  with 
some  certainty.  The  coalfields  of  Somersetshire  are  remarkable  for 
extreme  disturbances  and  faultings ;  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mendips 
they  are  worked  sometimes  from  the  outcrop  of  the  seam  to  a 
depth  of  400ft. 

The  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone,  which  constitutes 
the  main  range  of  the  Mendips,  gives  its  impress  to  the  physiography 
of  the  district.  The  Cheddar  cliffs  are  formed  by  a  transverse  rent 
through  these  Limestone  spurs ;  from  this  range  it  runs  westward 
to  Weston-super-Mare  and  Brean  Down  ;  after  passing  under  the 
Triassic  plain  of  Central  England  it  re-appears  at  Matlock  and 
Dovedale. 

In  taking  a  brief  view  of  the  structure  of  Somersetshire,  the  old 
or  Palaeozoic  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  both  in  the  Mendip  and  the 
Bristol  coal-field,  as  well  as  in  the  Quantock  Hills,  Exmoor,  &c. 
The  rocks  of  these  two  areas  are  probably  connected  underground, 
and  the  great  intervening  hollow  filled  up  by  newer  rocks  belonging 
to  the  Mesozoic  Period,  which  have  not  now  their  original  horizon- 
tally, but  have  a  general  dip  or  inclination  to  the  south  and  east, 
so  that  the  first  formed  or  lower  beds  come  to  the  surface  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  as  we  pass  eastward  to  Yeovil  we 
cross  the  edges  of  the  rocks  in  succession,  continually  advancing  to 
upper  and  newer  strata.    In  the  Mendips  the  Mountain  Limestone 
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rests  conformably  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  dipping  with  it  on  one 
side  to  the  north  and  on  the  other  to  the  south.  The  coal- 
measures  of  the  Radstock  district  are  more  than  6,000ft.  thick. 
They  contain  plant-remains  of  ferns,  gigantic  club-mosses, 
calamites,  &c.  ;  also  some  bivalve  shells  indicating  that  the  coal- 
measures  were  deposited  in  and  upon  swamps  or  marshes,  lying 
near,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  the  area  was 
undergoing  a  slow  depression. 

Kot  only  have  the  sedimentary  strata  been  tilted  from  their 
horizontal  position  and  shifted  during  their  upheaval  or  sub- 
sidence, but  the  excessive  lateral  pressure  crumpled,  contorted, 
and  folded  the  whole  massif  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  effects  of  the  pressure,  accompanied  by  upheavals,  have  raised 
the  strata  in  great  parallel  folds  and  ridges.  The  ridges  are  called 
anticlinals,  the  troughs  synclinals.  Often  the  folds  are  brought 
close  to  each  other,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Coal-measures  of 
Liege,  Mons,  and  Valenciennes,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  coal-measures  of  the  Liege  coal-field  probably  occupied  before 
their  compression  a  width  twice  as  great  as  that  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  axis  of  the  Ardennes  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  lines  of  disturbances  in  Europe ;  it  extends  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  as  it  is  flanked 
throughout  its  whole  length  (where  exposed  on  the  surface)  by 
coal-fields  its  structure  is  known  to  a  certainty.  The  Alps  exhibits 
the  most  intense  compression  and  inversions  on  the  strata  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  Through  the  carefully  prepared  Government 
section  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  geologists  are  now  furnished 
with  exact  details  of  the  structure  of  the  central  axis  of  this 
elevated  range. 
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JJTHE  simile  that  likens  the  progress  of  events  to  the  flow 
of  a  stream  has  acted  in  the  service  of  rhetoric 
for  so  many  years  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
an  honourable  discharge ;  but  nevertheless  I 
propose,  with  your  leave,  to  call  it  out  for 
another  tour  of  duty. 

This  simile  may  be  amplified  for  our  purposes 
in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  to  illustrate 
the  subject  before  us;  for  if  the  process  of 
history  is  like  the  current  of  a  brook,  may  we 
not  compare  the  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  distant 
times  to  the  pebbles  of  various  shape  and  colour  which  lie  beneath 
and  beside  the  stream  1  Though  the  persistent  action  of  the 
current  has  fashioned  all  to  the  same  generic  likeness,  yet  a  cursory 
inspection  will  shew  us  that  they  differ  considerably  among  them- 
selves in  texture  and  in  origin.  Some  are  identical  with  the  white 
stones  of  the  moor  where  the  stream  rises,  others  have  rolled  down 
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from  the  old  gravel-pit  on  the  hillside  where  the  granite  boulders 
lie  embedded,  some  have  dropped  in  from  the  mason's  yard,  and 
some  have  strayed  from  the  stone  heaps  of  new  "metal"  by  the 
roadside.  All  except  the  last  comers  are  greatly  worn,  and  those 
that  have  been  longest  in  the  stream  shew  the  greatest  deviations 
from  their  original  shapes  and  markings. 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Buckland,  the  geologist,  that — 

"  He  knew  the  birthrock  of  each  pebble  is  round 
And  how  far  it's  tour  had  extended." 

I  wish  we  might  hope  to  be  as  successful  in  our  enquiry,  and  if 
the  many  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  deal  with  this  subject,  will  join  in  the  quest,  I  should 
have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success  in  deciphering  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  various  surnames  of  this  county. 

This  variety  is  truly  somewhat  appalling;  probably  it  is  one  of 
the  many  points  in  which  the  county  of  Dorset  is  pre-eminent,  but 
this  eminence  has  its  drawbacks.  The  place  names  of  the  county 
seem  to  imply  that  Roman  or  Romano-British  civilisation  main- 
tained its  superiority  till  a  lather  late  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxon  advance,  till  the  time,  in  fact,  when  the  Teutonic  bands  had 
ceased  to  be  mere  raiders,  and  were  spreading  themselves  as 
settlers  over  the  rural  part  of  the  shire,  apparently  without  much 
disturbance  to  the  older  races. 

We  find,  therefore,  names  of  apparently  Roman  and  Celtic 
origin  applied  with  some  suspicion  of  contempt  by  the  older 
inhabitants  to  people  of  characteristics  differing  from  their  own. 
A  good  instance  of  this  is  the  name  "  Payne  "  (with  its  diminutives 
"Pannell"  and  "Pennell"),  which  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
Latin  word  "  Paganus,"  literally  a  villager,  and  conveying  a 
suggestion  of  rudeness  and  inferiority.  It  need  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  that  name  has  no  other  possible  derivation,  and  it 
seems  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  French  words  "Peine"  and 
"Pain"  may  have  come  in,  perhaps  in  a  punning  sense,  as  con- 
tributory sources  of  this  interesting  name. 
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lie  would  be  a  bold  bad  man,  and  quite  unworthy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  who  should  venture  to  dogmatise 
on  this  subject  of  derivations  of  names,  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
matter  in  which  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand  is  so  unequally 
adjusted,  for  on  the  one  hand  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  several 
commendable  derivations  competing  for  the  parentage  of  a  solitary 
individual  name,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  single  progenitor  of 
insignificant  appearance  figures  as  the  responsible  parent  of  an 
amazing  number  of  descendants. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  diminutive  names  (a  class 
which  is  largely  represented  in  Dorset),  we  are  greatly  helped  in 
our  quest,  by  the  analogy  of  other  languages,  thus,  for  example, 
the  recognised  form  of  "Pierrot,"  for  little  "Pierre,"  gives  us 
"ot"  as  a  diminutive  ending,  and  so  we  obtain  the  clue  not  only 
to  the  Dorset  name  "Perrott,"  i.e.,  little  Peter,  but  also  to  "Wilmot," 
little  William,  and  "Eliot,"  little  Eli,  "Philpot,"  little  Philip,  as 
well  as  "Bartelct,"  little  Bartholomew,  whilst  "Bartlett,"  the 
variant  of  this  last  name,  explains  the  meaning  of  "Hallett," 
little  Hal,  "  Tomsett "  and  "  Tamsett,"  little  Thomas,  and 
"Sinnett,"  little  Simon,  as  well  as  "Elyett,"  "Paulet,"  "  Rickett," 
"  Jackett,"  and  "  Sallett."  In  like  manner  the  German  diminu- 
tive suffixes  "  chen  "  and  "lein"  serve  to  interpret  the  common 
ending  "kin"  and  "len,"  and  show  that  "Tomkin"  and 
"  Tomlen  "  mean  little  Thomas. 

Perhaps  the  class  of  surnames  that  draw  most  heavily  upon  our 
faith  are  those  derived  from  Roman  and  Celtic  proper  names,  but 
we  are  encouraged  by  observing  the  later  forms  of  these  names  as 
preserved  in  Welsh  and  Gaelic.  Thus  we  find  that  "  Tudor  "  and 
"  Todrig "  represent  respectively  Theodore  and  Theodoric ;  the 
Greek  Diomedes  becomes  Diarmid  in  Irish  legend,  and  his 
degenerate  descendants  will  probably  consent  to  be  called  "  Dear- 
meat."  The  connection  also  between  "  Ambrosius  "  the  Immortal 
and  "  Emmerson  "  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  ;  but  Emrys,  the 
Welsh  equivalent  of  Ambrose,  shews  the  connection  to  be  possible, 
if  not  probablej  for  "  Emry's  son  "  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of 
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any  other  contraction  than  "  Emmerson."  The  dreaded  name  of 
Augustus  after  suffering  degradation  in  Italy  to  "  Aosta  "  and  in 
Wales  to  "  Awst "  seems  partially  to  recover  its  dignity  in  Dorset 
with  the  shorter  form  of  "  Aust,"  while  "Augustulus"  has 
shrunk  pari  passu,  to  "  Austell  "  and  "  Autell." 

When  we  find  in  a  country  so  jealously  retentive  of  its 
antiquity  as  Wales,  that  Constantine  has  become  "  Custennin," 
"  Justinian,"  "  Jestyn,"  and  Claudius  (or  Claudia)  "  Gwladys," 
we  are  surprised,  not  so  much  at  the  present  distorted  condition 
of  an  ancient  name,  as  at  the  circumstance  that  any  trace  of  its 
origin  remains. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  appellative  or  "  voca- 
tive "  form  of  name,  by  which  the  person  would  be  summoned 
and  addressed,  would  shew  the  greatest  vitality,  being  regarded  by 
the  owner  as  his  special  designation  and  the  one  he  would  wish  to 
transmit  to  his  children.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  if 
the  vocative  forms  of  Roman  names  have  survived  more  per- 
sistently than  other  forms,  perhaps  "  Dominy,"  "  Clary," 
"Pury,"  "  Carey,"  "  Dewdney,"  and  Dowdney  (from  Duodenus, 
the  twelfth  child)  are  instances  of  this  effect,  for  though  the 
nominative  form  Carus  (dear)  exists  as  a  surname,  "  Clarus," 
"  Purus,"  and  "Duodenus"  are  either  rare  or  non-existent. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  all  Latin  words  in  our 
language  to  the  use  of  that  tongue  by  the  Monks,  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  this  usage  would  have  spread  far  outside  the 
monastic  walls ;  as  one  does  not  picture  to  oneself  the  Lay 
Brothers  as  expert  Latinists,  or  accuse  them  of  habitual  familiarity 
with  the  oblique  cases,  while  the  intercourse  between  the  clerical 
brothers  and  the  villagers  would  be  strictly  limited. 

A  prolific  parent  of  names  at  all  periods  was  the  custom  of 
distinguishing  the  houses  in  a  town  by  some  sign  or  emblem,  or 
fanciful  device,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Avritten  names 
would  be  "  caviare  to  the  general  "  unlettered  public.  Instances 
of  this  custom  are  abundant  in  Dorset,  as  Arrow,  "  Baskett," 
11  Buckler,"  Targett,  and  p.s.  Scammell  (Lat*  Scamellum)  and 
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Horlock  (Ilorologium).  The  works  of  old  writers  contain  many 
allusions  to  this  practice,  and  the  following  quotation  from  a  poem 
dated  I G 1 2  seems  to  shew  that  the  practice  was  general  in  the 
17th  century  : — 

"  There's  Miles  the  Mercer  at  the  Harrow,  and  Nasli  the  Silkman  at  the 
Plow, 

Ant}  Giles  the  Salter  at  the  Sparrow,  and  Dick  the  Vintner  at  the  Cow, 
And  Harry  Haberdasher  at  the  Horne,  and  Oliver  the  Dyer  at  the 
Thorne, 

And  Barnard  Barber  Surgeon  at  the  Fiddle,  and  Moses  Merchant 
Tailor  at  the  Needle." 


The  patronymics  form  a  still  larger  list.  These  embody  the 
ancestral  name  or  calling  or  other  characteristic,  and  are  numerous 
everywhere.  Williams  and  Johnson,  Widdowson  and  Smithson, 
Fitzpayn,  O'Neil,  McTaggart,  Manning,  and  similar  names  are 
obviously  of  this  class.  The  Welsh  prefix  "  Ab,"  a  shortened 
form  of  "Mab,"  a  child  (the  labial  form  of  the  Gaelic  "Mac"), 
goes  to  form  patronymics  that  sometimes  have  a  strange  appear- 
ance— " Abadie,"  =  the.  son  of  little  Adam;  Bevan,  Brodrick, 
Browel,  explain  themselves ;  Powell  and  Bethel  are  Ap.  Hy  well 
and  Ab.  Ithel;  and  the  somewhat  grotesque  name  "Popkins," 
when  fully  unrolled,  becomes  the  son  (p.)  of  the  relative  (s.) 
of  little  (kin)  Hob  or  Hulbert.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  record 
example  of  genealogical  compression,  a  principle  generally  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  "Prawle"  may 
be  another  local  instance  of  the  use  of  the  British  prefix  with 
a  name  of  later  date  ;  "  Raoul "  was  a  personal  name  of  wide 
vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  (as  "  Rowell  ")  survives  in  the 
surname  form  in  Dorset.  One  is  ever  tempted  to  suspect  that 
"Pridgin"  may  contain  the  mutilated  remains  of  "  Ap.  Reginald," 
but  that  is  a  question  that  no  coroner  should  decide  without 
further  evidence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sources  of  surnames  was  the  insti- 
tution  of  "Mystery  Plays"  and  similar  representations  (more 
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or  less  historical).  It  is  likely  that  the  characters,  when  once 
allotted,  were  borne  by  the  same  persons  at  each  successive  per- 
formance, as  is  the  case  now  at  Ober  Ammergau.  In  this  way  not 
only  Scripture  names  and  clerical  titles,  but  also  abstract  ideas, 
would  become  fixed  to  certain  actors,  and  their  families  would 
probably  inherit  the  distinction  thus  conferred.  Perhaps  we  may 
attribute  to  this  source  the  names  "  Vergin"  and  "Grist,"  Heriot 
and  Herratt,  Pouncey  (Pontius),  Angel,  Saint,  Pope,  Bishop, 
Pratt  (pretre),  and  Muspratt  (Messe  pretre),  as  well  as  "  Soul," 
"  Sillence,"  "  Perfect,"  and  "  Heaven." 

But,  perhaps,  no  class  of  names,  has  been  so  evenly  represented 
in  all  the  successive  languages  that  have  been  current  in  these 
islands  as  the  names  indicative  of  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the 
bearers,  if  we  may  believe  that  the  Celtic  tongue  gives  us  Gover, 
the  smith,  and  Creed,  the  cobbler;  the  Roman  "Rigler,"  the 
regular  soldier,  and  "  Wyatt  "  (viator),  the  wayfarer  ;  the 
Brito-Roman  Keevil  and  Keble,  the  chamberlain  (cubicular)  ; 
the  Saxon  "  Stoward,"  the  storekeeper  ;  the  Norman  Par- 
mitter,  the  parchment  maker  (Fr.  Parmentier)  ;  while  from  the 
later  Medieval  speech  we  have  "  Hodder "  and  "Horder,"  the 
Steward,  Lockyer,  the  locksmith,  and  "  Shuttler,"  a  maker  of 
shuttles,  &c. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  place  names  that  have  become 
surnames.  Some  seem  to  mean  the  place  of  extraction  like 
Pavie  (Pavia  1),  Waldron  (in  Sussex  ?),  Lonnen  (London). 
Others,  the  place  of  abode,  as  Trivett  (Latin  Trifidae,  the  cross 
roads),  or  the  Brito-Roman  Chilcott,  i.e.,  kil  coed,  the  cell  in 
the  wood,  also  "  Stembridge,"  Mullins  (Moulin),  and  Attwood, 
&c. 

Nicknames  are  numerous,  as  one  might  expect,  and  are  as 
complimentary  as  such  epithets  usually  are,  and  one  may  even 
doubt  whether  the  names  Worthy,  Trim,  and  Comeley  may  not 
have  been  bestowed  derisively,  when  one  remembers  that  the 
monotony  of  Mediaeval  life  was  tempered  occasionally  by  the 
amenities  of  contested  elections. 
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We  have  yet  to  tackle  the  tough  and  tangled  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  surnames,  in  which  contradiction  is  added  to  amhiguity, 
until  it  seems  impossible  to  answer  the  question  shortly. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  divergent  ideas  attached  to  this  word 
"Surname."  The  idea  of  "sur  nom,"  a  distinctly  personal  appellation 
like  "  Coeur  de  Lion,"  which  might  or  might  not  become 
hereditary,  and  the  idea  of  "sire  name,"  which  would  not  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  individual,  but  be  shared  alike  by  his 
brothers  and  sisters  with  a  natural  tendency  to  descend  to  after 
generations,  a  tendency  partly  due  to  family  affection,  and  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  advantage  in  unsettled  times. 

It  has  been  said,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  surnames  in 
England  acquired  their  present  permanency  during  the  12th 
century,  the  custom  beginning  with  the  nobles  and  spreading 
downwards;  this  statement,  however,  which  is  attributed  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  seems  appropriate  to  his  strong  aristocratic 
proclivities,  is  not  in  accord  with  certain  facts  which  in  his  life- 
time were  not  generally  noticed  or  even  known. 

The  "Liber  Winton,"  which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  records 
known  as  "  Domesday  Book,"  contains  the  names  of  householders 
in  the  City  of  Winchester  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
many  of  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  family  names,  such  as 
"Herbert  Campion,"  "Peter  Agnell,"  "Henry  Gladewin," 
"  Turstin  Mansel."  Other  ancient  deeds  corroborate  the  fact  that 
hereditary  names  were  in  existence,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  more  general  among  the  commonalty  than  in  higher  ranks  of 
life. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  surnames  were  used  in  Dorset, 
as  they  probably  were  in  Hants,  in  Saxon  times,  and  inasmuch  as 
names  of  apparently  pre-Saxon  types  seem  to  have  retained  their 
form  up  to  the  Norman  period,  it  seems  allowable  to  credit  them 
with  such  vitality  as  would  justify  their  affiliation  to  that  elaborate 
and  tenacious  Latin  civilisation,  which  on  the  Continent  has 
survived  inundations  of  barbarism  equal  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
Teutonic  wave  in  this  county. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  present  view  of 
the  immutability  of  a  family  name  is  of  somewhat  recent  growth. 
Lord  Coke  in  1630  said  "  A  man  may  have  divers  surnames," 
after  saying  that  one  could  not  have  divers  "  names  of  baptism." 
A  century  later  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said 
"  Any  man  may  take  upon  him  what  surnames  and  as  many 
surnames  as  he  pleases."    (Barlow  v.  Bateman.) 

As  it  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  surnames  of 
Dorset  may  have  come  down  from  very  early  times,  it  is  natural 
to  enquire  if  the  ancient  languages  then  used  in  this  county  can 
afford  a  clue  to  some  of  the  names  that  are  difficult  to  interpret  by 
modern  speech;  and  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  classify  the 
names  according  to  the  age  of  the  words  from  which  it  is  suggested 
they  may  be  derived. 

The  Celtic  speech  has,  naturally,  the  first  place,  though  it  need 
not  be  assumed  that  these  words  had  attained  the  dignity  of 
surnames  so  early,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  language  must  have 
been  still  alive  and  conveying  definite  impressions  in  its  words 
when  these  were  first  affixed  as  descriptive  labels  to  the  individuals 
who  afterwards  carried  them  through  life. 

The  Roman  tongue,  by  the  same  contention,  has  contributed  a 
quota,  and  has  also  so  impregnated  the  native  speech  as  to  produce 
a  hybrid  dialect,  akin  perhaps  to  the  Provencal  of  France,  in  which 
we  find  words  of  Celtic  form  representing  the  ideas  of  a  post-Celtic 
civilisation,  which  we,  therefore,  call  the  "  Bri  to-Roman  "  or 
"Wealic"  form  of  speech. 

The  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Mediaeval  lists  of  words  need  no 
special  introduction  (other  than  the  apology  which  applies  to 
the  whole  of  this  paper).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Danish  element 
has  not  been  noticed  separately,  but  it  has  no  doubt  contributed 
both  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  materials  being  somewhat  similar  to 
both  languages, 
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EXPLANATIONS.  —Brit.,  British  (used  in  Britain);  Celt.,  Celtic; 
c.f.,  c.p.,  compare  ;  e.g.,  for  instance ;  0.  Fr.,  Old  French  ;  Gael., 
Gaelic  ;  Ger.,  German  ;  Gr.,  Greek  ;  Lett.,  or  L.,  Latin  ;  p.s.,  perhaps  ; 
prob.f  probably  ;  Sax.  and  S.,  Saxon  ;  voc.,  vocative  case;  W.,  Welsh  ; 
dim.,  diminutive. 

Note.— The  Welsh  "u"  is  sounded  like  "i"in  sin,  the  "w"  like 
"  oo  "  in'  soon,  the  "y"  like  "u"  in  sun,  or  at  end  of  words  as  in 
English— e.g.,  syndry;  English,  sundry. 


A. — CELTIC  SURNAMES  IN  DORSET. 

Belben,  Gael.  Beal  Ben,  end  of  the  pass. 
Cluett,  W.  Glywdd,  fair  of  face,  also  Glyde. 
Creed,  W.  Crudd,  a  cobbler. 

Creed,  Gael.  Cridhe,  a  heart  (c.f.,  "  Gramacliree  "). 

Crerar,  W.  Crerau,  oath  giver. 

Croom,  W.  Crwmm,  crooked. 

Crew,  W.  Crw,  a  curve  or  bend. 

Dawbney,  voc.  of  Dobinus,  for  Dominus. 

Dare,  Celt,  oak. 

Dober,  W.  Dobhair,  water. 

Doggrell,  Gael.  Dogwra,  mean,  contemptible. 

Fooks,  W.  Fvvg,  fog. 

Frowd,  W.  Frawd,  a  brother. 

Gard,  W.  Gardd,  a  garden,  also  Card. 

Garrett,  Brit.  Gareth,  a  first  name;  e.g.,  '•' Gareth  and  Lyned  " 

(Tennyson). 
Gill,  Gael.  Gilhe,  a  servant  or  knight. 
Goff,  Brit.  Gough,  red,  also  Cuff  and  Chough. 
Gover,  from  Gobhair,  a  smith  (Gael),  also  Govier. 
Gudge,  W.  Goch,  red,  also  Gutch  and  Gooch. 
Havard,  W.  Hafard,  high  summer. 
Hiscock,  Brit.  Wysg  coch,  red  water. 
Kail,  W.  Cail,  a  sheepfold. 
Lear,  W.  Llyr,  the  sea. 
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Lithgow,  Brit.  Liath  Gow,  greysmith. 

Lodder,  W.  Llodr,  trews  or  trousers. 

Mogg,  W.  Mwg,  mist. 

Tory,  W.  Toryn,  a  cloak. 

Tuck,  W.  Tvvca,  a  dagger. 

Tuffen,  W.  Tvvlien,  fat  man,  also  Tuffing. 

When,  W.  Vrenhin,  King. 

B.  — BOM  AN  SURNAMES  IN  DORSET. 
Autell,  Lat.  Augustulus. 

Arkell,  Lat.  arcella,  a  boundary  stone,  Lit.  a  little  box. 
Barrett,  Lat.  paratus,  see  Barratus  in  Lib.  Wint.,  also  Parrat  and 
Par  ret. 

Clare,  Lat.  Clarus,  illustrious. 

Dawbney,  Lat.  Dobune,  voc.  of  Dobunus,  a  tribesman  of  Britain. 
Dommett,  Lat.  Domitian. 
Farr,  Lat.  Farr,  pi.  Farra,  grain. 

Foss,  a  ditch  (or  W.  Ffos,  a  sword) ;  also  Voss,  W.  Fos. 
Galpin,  Lat.  galbinus,  i.e ,  beardless,  camp.,  "Galba"  bald. 
Horlock,  Lat.  horologium,  a  timepiece,  "  Horloc  "  in  Lib.  Wint. 
Jukes,  Lat.  Jocosus,  jocose. 

Keech,  Lat.  cecus,  blind  "Cecus"  in  Liber  Win  tan. 

Mundell  (dim.  of  Lat.  mundus),  a  little  implement;  also  Munday. 

Mussel,  Lat.  musiculus,  a  little  mouse,  unde  "  muscle  "  and  Fr. 

"  Moule,"  Fussell  and  Bussell,  possibly  variants  of  same 

word. 

Pardy,  Lat.  parde,  voc.  of  pardus,  a  panther,  p.s.  a  sign  originally. 

P  ashen,  Lat.  Vespasian,  see  also  Tite  and  Dommett. 

Payne,  or  Pain,  Lat.  paganus,  a  villager. 

Peaty,  voc.  of  Lat.  Paetus,  leering. 

Rigler,  Lat.  regularis,  an  infantry  soldier. 

Scammell,  Lat.  scamellum,  a  little  bench. 

Scutt,  Lat.  Scutum,  a  shield,  p.s.  a  sign. 

Tink,  Lat.  tinctor. 

Tite,  Lat,  Titus, 
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Trivett,  Lat.  trifidae,  cross  roads. 

Troke,  Lat.  troehus,  a  hoop  of  a  wheel,  hence  "  truckle  "  and 

"trolley,"  from  "  trochilus,"  diminutive  of  trochus,  a  lioop. 
Udal,  from  Lat.,  "Allodium,"  a  Freehold  in  old  Scottish  Law. 
Vigor,  Lat.  vecors,  senseless. 
Whittle,  Lat.  vitulus,  a  steer. 
Wyat,  Lat.  viator,  a  traveller  or  writ  server. 

C—  WEALIC,  OR  BRITO-ROMAN  SURNAMES  IN 
DORSET, 

Anstey,  short  for  Anastasius. 

Antell,  p.s.  from  Anatole,  the  sun  rise,  the  east. 

Bennett,  for  Benedictus. 

Besent,  from  Byzantium,  also  "Besant,"  a  gold  coin. 
Cavell,  W.  "  Cafell,"  a  cave  or  chapel. 
Chilcott,  i.e.,  Kil-coed,  the  cell  in  the  wood. 
Cleal,  W.  Clul  Bells,  p.s.  an  allusion  to  voice  or  a  house  sign. 
Dibben,  a  form  of  £:  dubinus  "  for  dominus;  also  Dibbin. 
Doming,  Lat.  Dominicus,  p.s.  born  on  Sunday. 
Drew,  for  Druid,  e.g.,  Stanton  Drew,  Drews  Teignton. 
Duffett,  W.  Dyved,  Lat.  Dimetia,  the  district  round  S.  David's, 
Wales. 

Dunn,  short  for  Dominus,  c.f.  Gaelic,  "Duinhe  •"  also  Downey. 
Jesty,  short  for  Justinian,  W.  "Iestyn." 

Keevil,  "W.  Cufigl,"  Lat.  cuhiculum,  a  chamber,  hence  Keble 

and  Kibblewhite  (for  "  wight")  =  "  chamberman." 
Kilford,  in  Welsh  "  the  cell  by  the  road." 
Perfitt,  Lat.  perfidus,  perfidious. 
Pomery,  Lat.  Pomarius,  a  fruit  seller. 

Pridble,  prob.  from  Low  Lat.  predella,  a  stool,  Ital.  predella. 
Ridout,  from  Lat.  reductus,  restored  (p.s.  to  liberty),  c.f.  Ital. 

Ridutto  and  Fr.  Reduit. 
Sawtell,  i.e.,  St.  Austell,  i.e.,  Augustulus. 

Stacey,  from  Anastasius,  from  Gr.  "  Anastasis,"  the  resurrection. 
Tolley,  a  Celtic  word  for  "Goitre,"  Latinised  "Tolles." 
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Vyney,  W.  Ffeinid,  Lat.  pinus,  a  pine  tree,  p.s.  a  sign. 
Voss,  W.  Foss,  a  ditch,  from  Lat.  fossa. 
Waygood,  for  "Via  coed,"  the  wood  road. 

D. — SAXON  SURNAMES  IN  DORSET. 
Batten,  plur.  of  "bat,"  a  stick. 

Bealing,  tribal  name,=descendants  of  Beal.,  p.s.  applied  to  Sun 

worshippers  (Brit.,  "  Bel,"=the  sun.) 
Beck,  a  brook,  p.s.  Celtic  "  beg,"  little. 
Brett,  Briton,  e.g.,  "  Bretwalder,"  ruler  of  Britons. 
Burge,  Ger.  Burg,  a  town. 

Chadd  and  Cheed,  Sax.  personal  name,  e.g.,  St.  Chad. 
Cuming,  Sax.  patronymic. 
Daw,  David. 

Deem,  doom,  e.g.,  dempster,  the  pronouncer,  or  executor  of  punish- 
ment. 

Dowden,  a  place   name,  "  Dovesdene,"  if  not  the  Lat.  word 

"  Duodenus." 
Dicker,  compar.  of  Dick,  thick. 
Dunkley,  Ger.  Dunkel,  dark. 

Dunning,  descendant  of  the  Duns,  i.e.,  "  Domini  (terrarum),"  i.e., 
Romans. 

Eyears,  Ger.  Eier,  an  egg,  p.s.  a  sign. 
Goddard,  a  personal  name,  "  religious"  (heart  in  God). 
Haggett  for  hagard,  a  rickyard. 
Hellier,  thatcher. 
Hibberd,  a  personal  name. 
Homer,  the  home  stayer,  i.e.,  the  youngest  son. 
Lush,  Sax.  lusk,  a  lout  or  lounger,  also  as  an  adjective  "  strong," 
exuberant. 

Manning,  Sax.  tribal  name,=descendant  of  "Mann." 
Neave,  servant,  "  knave." 

Nicklen,  dim.  of  Nicholas,  i.e.,  Nick  lein,  the  German  diminutive 
suffix. 

Nutbeem,  nut  wood,  i.e.,  timber  of  walnut, 
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Osman  for  Osmund,  (also  Osment),  Osmund-house-mouth,  i.e., 

spokesman. 
SNELLING,  descendant  of  Snell. 

Snook,  Dutch  for  "nose"  or  for  "pike,"  (the  fish),  p.s.  a  sign. 
Stembridge,  beam  bridge. 
Stoward,  a  form  of  steward. 

Swaffield  and  Swatridge,  dark  field  and  dark  ridge. 

Trim,  S.  firm,  stable,  orderly. 

Walbridge,  Roman  bridge. 

Welsman,  Wealsman,  stranger  man,  or  Koman. 

Woolfrey.  Sax.  "  Ulphfrie."  free  help. 

Yeates,  gates. 

£.— NORMAN  SURNAMES  IN  DORSET. 

Acourt,  at  the  Court. 
Amey,  Aime,  loved. 
Berjew,  berger,  shepherd. 
Butt,  from  "bout,"  the  end. 
Caddy,  Cadet,  a  younger  son. 

Cosh,  p.s.  from  "  Coscey,  Cottarii,"  (Domesday)  •  also  Cosser  and 

Coss,  i.e.,  crofter. 
Courtenay,  a  Norman  family. 

Curme,  p.s.  from  "  Corme,"  the  service  apple  "  sorbus,"  p  s.  a  sign. 
Dewdney,  from  Dieudonne,  the  gift  of  God. 

Dinnier,  for  "denier,"  1-1 2th  of  a  sou,  a  penny  ("£.s.d."="Livre 
Sou,  Denier  "). 

Fiander,  Old  Fr.,  a  feeder  (of  hounds)  c.p.,  Mod.  Fr.,  "  Viande  " 

f r.  Lat.,  "  Vivenda." 
Furmedge,  p.s.  Fromage. 
Fussell,  p.s.  "  Fusil"  a  gun,  (as  a  sign). 
Gaen,  Gaine,  a  scabbard,  p.s.  a  sign. 
Ganter,  Glover,  Fr.  Gantier. 

Guppy,  Fr.  "Goupil,"  a  fox  (Lat.  vulpeculus),  a  water  sprinkler,  p.s. 
a  sign. 

Harsent,  p.s.  from  Fr.  "Hyacynth" 
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Harvey,  a  personal  name,  "  Ilerve." 
Jeans,  from  Jean. 
Joliffe  for  "  Jolifet." 
Joslix  for  (i  Joseeline." 

Jute,  Fr.  "Jupon"  from  Arabic  "Jubbah"  an  under  garment  (a 

Crusader's  term). 
Keynes  and  Cheney,  from  Chene,  0.  Fr.  "  Chesne,"  from  Lat. 

quercinus. 

Leaver,  p.s.  "  Livre  "  or  "  Lievre,"  a  sign. 

Mackerell,  from  Fr.,  "lnaquercl,"  stained,  mottled,  p.s.  the  fish, 

as  a  sign. 
Mant,  p.s.  Fr.  "Mantes." 
Motyer,  Fr.  "  Mortier,"  a  mortar,  a  sign. 
Mtjllins,  Fr.  Moulin,  a  mill. 
Muurant,  Fr.  Mourant. 

Neale,  from  Lat.,  "Nigallus"  dim.  of  Niger  =  "Black,"  so  also 
"Nigel." 

Parmiter  and  Parmenter,  Fr.  "  parmentier,"  parchment  maker. 

Perfitt,  Fr.  Perfide ;"  also  in  Lat.  perfidus. 

Perrett,  "  Pierret,"  dim.  of  Pierre. 

Rawls  and  Rolls,  p.s.  from  Rollo. 

Rockett,  from  Rochet,  an  under  garment,  Lat.  roccus. 

Rousell,  dim.  of  0.  Fr.  "Rous,"  a  cob. 

Scriven,  Fr.  Escrivain,  a  writer,  Lat.  scribanus. 

Sturmy,  Fr.  "Esturme,"  a  Norman  family. 

Tate,  from  tete. 

Travers,  Fr.=breadth. 

Yacher,  Fr.  vacher,  a  cowman. 

Wilmot,  "little  William,"  compare  "  Philpot,"  "  Sinnot "  (little 
Simon),  "Amyot,"&c. 

F.—  MEDIAEVAL  AND  OTHER  OLD  SURNAMES. 
Adey,  dim.  of  Adam,  hence  Addison. 

Attwood,  Atinoor,  Trew,  living  at  the  wood,  moor,  or  at  Rew  (a 
place  near  Dorchester). 
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Bartlbtt,  dim.  of  Bairtholemew  ;  also  "  Bartelot.  " 
Bazbll,  p.s.  for  Basil. 
Billett,  dim.  of  Bill. 
Bobbbtt,  dim.  of  Bob. 

Drake,  an  instrument  for  preparing  flax,  p.s.  a  house  sign. 

Burpitt,  p.s.  hear  pit. 

Crocker,  a  potter. 

Derryi(ian,  p.s.  dairyman. 

Eavis,  p.s.  for  Avis,  a  female  name. 

Ellett,   dim.    of    "  Eli  f   also   Eliot,   c.f.   also   Bartlett  and 

Bartelot. 
Fifett.  p.s.  for  Fifehead,  a  place. 
Gulliford  and  Gulliver,  p.s.  from  "  Culliford  Tree." 
Hallett,  little  Henry. 
Hillett,  p.s.  dim.  of  Hilary. 
Horder,  a  steward,  also  Hodder. 
Lockyer,  a  locksmith. 
LoNNEN,  p.s.  for  London. 
Maggs,  son  of  Margaret. 

Mullett,  in  heraldry,  a  star  of  five  points,  p.s.  a  sign. 

Noake,  in  the  oaks. 

Paulet,  dim.  of  Paul. 

Pavie,  from  Pavia  ;  also  "  Pavey." 

Polson,  Paulson,  Paul's  son. 

Pople,  p.s.  filius  "populi,"  i.e.,  of  uncertain  parentage. 
Rapson,  p.s.  "  Ralph's  son.  " 

Ribick,  rebbeck.  a  musical  instrument,  p.s.  a  sign. 
Ryall,  royal  ;  also  the  name  of  a  coin,  i.e.,  a  sovereign. 
Sherry,  p.s.  for  sheriff. 
Shute,  a  hill  slope*. 
Shutler,  maker  of  shuttles. 

Snook,  Dutch  for  "Nose,"  also  for  a  "Pike,"  c.f.  snout,  p.s.  a 

nick  name. 
Staples,  merchandise  or  groceries. 
Trood,  p.s.  at  road. 
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Upshall,  p.s.  from  Upshall,  the  Ancient  Capital  of  Sweden. 

Waldron,  a  village  in  Sussex. 

Wightman,  p.s.  =  from  Isle  of  Wight. 

Worthy,  either  the  epithet  or  a  place  name. 

Arrow 

Baskett 

Buckler 

Crops 

Goldring 

Kite 

Knott 

Lemon 

Lily 

r  Prob.  House  Signs. 
Otter  ° 

PlDGEON 

Rake 
King 
Kibick 

RObE 

Targett 
Tabor 

Trump  j 

G. — NAMES  TAKEN  FROM  MYSTERY  PLAYS  AND 
RUSTIC  DRAMAS. 

Scriptural. 

Angell. 

Dew,  Fr.  "Dieu." 
Grist. 

Vergin.  „  , 

Elder. 

Official. 

Pratt,  from  Fr.  Pretre  (=  priest) 
Prater,  ditto  ditto. 
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Muspratt  ==  Messe  pretre  (Mass  priest). 
COLLIPRIEST  =  Cowled  priest,  i.e.,  a  monk. 
Pope,  Bishop,  Dean,  Deacon,  Sexton,  &c. 
Crozier,  p.s.  =  Crossyer,  i.e.,  crosssbearer. 
Armit  =  Hermit;  also  Armytage  =  Hermitage. 
Anker  =  Anchorite,  i.e.,  Hermit. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Saint. 

Semple  =  St.  Paul. 
Steggles  =  "St.  Eglise." 
Stickles  =  Sancta  Ecclesia. 
Eccles  =  Ecclesia. 

Personal. 

Jude  =  Judas. 

Scarrott  =  Iscariot. 

Punch  =  Pontius. 

Pouncy  =  ditto. 

Pillett,  p.s.  =  Pilate. 

LoggiNj  p.s.  =  "  Longinus,"  the  centurion. 

Rtopher,  p.s.  short  for  Christopher. 

Zand,  p.s.  for  "Alexander  the  Great." 

Abstract. 

Soul, 
Sillence. 

Death,  Tombs,  Graves. 

Goodlif.  Pardon,  Grace,  Peace,  Heaven. 

Supernatural. 

"Puck,"  Welsh  "Pwc,"  Irish  "  Phooca,"  a  goblin  (c.f.  "Bogie" 

and  "Bugbear"). 
Goodpellow,  another  name  for  Puck, 
Fay  and  Damon. 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  are  merely  suggestions 
and  possess  no  weight  whatever,  unless  they  acquire  some  from 
obvious  points  of  analogy,  with  well-established  derivations.  No 
doubt  also  many  are  erroneous,  certainly  those  must  be  which 
attribute  origins  that  appear  derogatory  to  the  owner;  but  they 
are  allowed  to  stand  for  the  reason  which  is  insisted  on  in 
Shenstone's  poem  on  surnames — 

"  That  by  Fortune's  eccentric  vagaries, 
The  usual  rule  in  distributing  names 
Is  apparently  that  of  contraries." 

The  inadequacy  of  the  above  lists  is  probably  as  apparent  as 
their  inaccuracy  ;  they  represent  a  mere  scratching  of  the  surface, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  surnames  of  Dorset  remain  untouched. 
Perhaps  the  Dorset  Field  Club  may  see  its  way  to  establish  a 
sub-society  for  the  consideration  of  both  place  and  family  names 
before  further  loss  or  alteration  takes  place.  Parish  registers  are 
indispensable  guides,  though  some  of  the  oldest,  through  the 
very  general  tendency  to  make  puns  that  marked  the  Elizabethan 
and  early  Stuart  periods,  do  their  best  to  forfeit  the  credit  due  to 
their  venerable  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  full  references  in  this  perfunctory 
sketch.  Many  works  have  been  consulted,  in  Danish,  Breton, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Spanish,  Old  French,  &c,  that 
promised  any  illuminating  ray.  Camden,  Taylor,  Lower,  Skeat, 
Earle,  Brachet,  and  other  writers  have  indirectly  contributed  most 
liberally,  but  are  not  directly  responsible  for  the  errors  which 
may  have  intruded  themselves,  and  which  the  writer  claims  as  his 
exclusive  property.  And  at  the  same  time  he  ventures  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  philological  well  has  yielded  a  sufficient 
modicum  of  truth  to  reward  the  patient  member  of  the  Field  Club 
who  may  have  succeeded  in  wading  through  the  contents  of  this 
paper. 


ikport  on  ©bswbations  of  the  Jivst 
Jlppearances  of  §ivbs,  Insects,  &t.9  nub  the 
Jfirst  Jflotoeving  of  plants 

In  Dorset  during  1897. 


By  NELSON  M.  RICHARDSON,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 


(0.  P.-C.) 
(H.  J.  M.) 
(T.  R.  A.) 
(E.  S.  R.) 
(G.  H.) 


JJTHE  names  of  those  who  have  this  year  sent  in  returns 
~  are  as  follows  ;  they  are  denoted  in  the  Report 

by  initials  : — 

(J.  C.  M.-P.)    J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell,  What- 

combe,  near  Blandford. 
(N.  M.  R.)      Nelson  M.  Richardson,  Mon- 
tevideo, near  Weymouth. 
(Miss  P.)        Miss  Payne,  Weymouth. 
(E,  R.  E.)       E.  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory, 
Corfe  Castle, 
Rev.  0.  P.-Cambridge,  Bloxworth  Rectory. 
H.  J.  Moule,  Dorchester. 
T.  R.  Atkinson,  Sherborne. 
E.  S.  Rodd,  Chardstock  House,  Chard. 
G.  Hibbs,  Bere  Regis. 
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(D.  C.)         D.  Curme,  Childe  Okeford,  near  Blandford. 

(S.  C.)  S.  Creed,  Cheddington,  Misterton. 

(H.  S.  G.)     H.  S.  Gray,  Rushmore  (Wilts) ;  also  at  Motcombe, 

near  Shaftesbury. 
(R.  F.  W.)    Rev.   Canon  R.  F.   Wheeler,  Haselbury  Bryan 

Rectory. 

(E.  J.  B.)      Rev.  E.  J.  Bodington,  Osmington  Vicarage. 

The  number  of  observers  is  this  year  reduced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Job  Mullins  (who  has  left  the  neighbourhood),  and  now 
amounts  to  14. 

Notes  on  Rare  and  other  Birds  in  1897. 

Icterine  Warbler  (Hypolais  iderina). — At  Lyme  Regis  in 
May,  by  Rev.  Murray  A.  Matthew.    (J.  C.  M.-P.) 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. — In  March  at  Whatcombe. 
(J.  C.  M.-P.) 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. — One  seen  at  Corfe  April  28. 
(E.  R.  B.)  One  shot  at  Bere  Regis  scarcely  the  size  of  a  linnet. 
(G.  H.) 

Grasshopper  Warbler. — Heard  at  Corfe  Castle  April  25. 
Also  heard  in  several  other  parts  of  Purteck,  Steeple,  Studland, 
&c.    (E.  R.  B.) 

Hawfinch. — Two  seen  at  Corfe  December  5.    (E.  R.  B.) 

White-tailed  Eagle. — An  eagle  probably  of  this  species  seen 
by  Mr.  Gerald  D.  Bond  at  Creech  Grange  on  November  27,  and 
observed  at  Lul worth  a  few  days  previously.    (E.  R.  B.) 

Green  Sandpiper. — Childe  Okeford,  July  25.    (1).  C.) 

Nightingale. — Mr.  Hibbs  states  that  the  nightingale  found  and 
reared  by  him  in  June,  1896  (Proc.  xviii.,  p.  187),  is  still 
(January,  1898)  apparently  doing  well  and  very  interesting. 

Cuckoo.— Dr.  Curme  says  that  a  cuckoo  was  heard  on 
February  9,  and  that  it  was  a  bird  and  not  a  boy. 

Missel  Thrush,  &c. — Mrs.  Richardson  contributes  the  follow- 
ing note  : — "  On  January  22nd  three  missel  thrushes  came  to  feed 
on  the  lawn  with  the  other  birds  ;  missel  thrushes  used  to  breed  here 
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regularly  until  the  hard  winter  of  1895,  when  all  were  killed  by 
cold  and  hunger  except  one,  which  stayed  till  the  breeding  season 
and  then  left.  They  did  not  seem  to  eat  bread  or  corn  or  anything 
I  put  out  for  them  except  old  currants  (which  can  often  be  bought 
for  very  little  at  the  grocer's),  a  food  which  I  did  not  know  of  till 
too  late  to  save  more  than  one.  This  year  I  have  given  them 
slightly  damaged  medlars  and  chopped-up  apples,  as  well  as 
currants  :  they  like  them  much ;  blackbirds,  thrushes,  redwings, 
and  fieldfares  also  greatly  appreciate  this  fruit  diet." 

Grey  Wagtail  (Motacilla  sulphured). — I  saw  a  pair  of  grey 
wagtails  on  January  25  at  Ringstead  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream 
among  watercress.    (E.  J.  B.) 

Nuthatch. — This  bird  is  with  us  every  winter.  Seen  or  heard 
February  2,  1897,  "tapping  "up  and  down  the  branches  of  high 
elm  trees  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  Its  nest  has  been  found  in 
June.    (E.  J.  B.) 

Chaffinch. — The  half-finished  song  (see  Proc.  XVIII. ,  p.  188) 
was  first  heard  on  February  7,  the  first  sunny  spring-like  morning, 
also  on  February  8  and  thenceforward.    (E.  J,  B.) 

Mr.  E.  R.  Bankes  sends  the  following  note  on  Lepidoptera  in 
S.E.  Dorset  in  1897: — "I  did  practically  no  work  among  the 
nocturnal  Macro  Lepidoptera,  so  can  offer  no  remarks  about  them  ; 
but  of  the  diurnal  species  some  such  as  Argynnis  Aglaia, 
Pyrameis  Atalanta,  Pararge  Egeria,  Selidosema  ericetaria,  Plusia 
gamma,  &c,  were  much  more  plentiful  than  usual,  whilst  others, 
such  as  Colias  Edusa,  were  disappointingly  scarce.  Few,  if  any, 
species  seem  to  have  migrated  to  us  from  the  Continent,  so  there 
was  no  great  take  of  rarities  along  the  south  coast,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  only  meeting  with  British- 
bred  insects.  As  regards  the  Micro  Lepidoptera,  although  a  few 
good  local  species  were  scarcer  than  is  generally  the  case,  it  was  in 
my  experience  a  decidedly  good  season  for  them,  several  rare 
things  appearing  in  better  numbers  than  before,  and  a  few  interest- 
ing additions,  which  will  be  recorded  in  due  course,  being  made  to 
the  already  extensive  Purbeck  List." 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Rodd  (Chard)  contributes  the  following  note  : — 

"  A  very  wet,  mild  winter  and  spring.  The  spring  was  an  early 
one  ;  the  agricultural  and  garden  work  was  backward  owing  to  the 
wet  state  of  the  land. 

March  3. — Tremendous  gale  of  wind  from  S.W.  Trees, 
chimneys,  &c,  blown  down  and  much  damage  done  all  over 
England.    A  very  wet,  stormy  March. 

April  1  and  2. — Ground  white  all  over  with  snow.  A  very  fine 
spring  generally,  summer  and  autumn  with  a  good  deal  of  bright, 
warm  sunshine.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  August.  On 
or  about  November  12  and  13  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  causing  many  wrecks  on  our  coast  and  damage  inland. 
A  year  of  good  and  abundant  crops,  and  farmers  did  well.  The 
winter  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1897  was  very  mild  and  fine 
generally,  with  one  or  two  short  snaps  of  seasonable  frost  in 
December,  but  not  hard  enough  to  stop  hunting." 

Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  sends  the  following  note  : — 

"  March  3. — A  tornado — wind  and  rain  commenced  at  four  p.m. 
and  lasted  until  ten  a.m.  the  following  morning,  occasionally  snow 
— the  barometer  fell  an  inch  in  18  hours — causing  great  destruc- 
tion to  elms  and  ash  ;  direction  of  wind,  N.W. 

January  17. — Registered  18°  of  frost. 

June  7  and  25. — The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  (83°)  was 
registered  on  these  dates." 

Kev.  0.  P.-Cambridge  writes  : — "  No  sunshine  from  January  28 
to  February  13  (except  February  7),  mostly  cold  and  windy,  and 
fog  and  gloom." 

The  tables  of  the  first  appearances  of  birds  for  1896  and  1897 
are  very  interesting  for  comparison,  as  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  dates  of  appearance  are  uniformly  earlier  in  the  latter  year. 
The  Cuckoo  and  Swallow  are  each  one  day  earlier  than  the  corres- 
ponding dates  of  last  year;  the  Nightingale  is  5  days  earlier;  the 
Flycatcher,  Wheatear,  Nightjar,  Tuitle  Dove,  and  Wryneck  6  and 
7  days  earlier  respectively ;  the  Swift,  10  days;  the  Willow-wren 
and  Whitethroat,  15  and  17  days  earlier  respectively.     On  the 
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other  hand  the  Chiff-chaff  is  6  days  later  than  in  1896,  the  Sand- 
martin  10,  and  the  Corncrake  30.  The  last  two  birds  are, 
however,  not  so  much  recorded,  and  there  is  therefore  more  chance 
of  error — the  first  probably  does  not  breed  in  the  districts  of  some 
of  our  observers,  and  the  second  seems  a  rather  local  and  scarce 
bird  in  parts  of  Dorset.  In  the  new  forms  on  which  these  returns 
are  made,  the  Red-backed  Shrike  and  the  Redstart  have  been 
omitted,  as  both  were  so  rarely  recorded.  In  my  own  district 
(Weymouth)  I  have  never  seen  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  only 
an  occasional  visitor.  Though  these  and  many  others  are  not  in 
the  list,  any  interesting  notes  concerning  them  will  be  acceptable. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  several  observers  have  noted  the  last 
appearances  of  birds,  which  are  more  troublesome,  as  they  often 
require  several  observations,  but  are  not  less  interesting  than  the 
dates  of  arrival. 

Mr.  Creed's  note  as  to  the  difference  of  date  in  the  flowering  of 
plants  at  different  heights  above  the  sea  seems  to  me  interesting 
and  worth  working  out  farther  by  taking  a  double  set  of  observa- 
tions at  two  different  altitudes.  In  the  records  of  the  two  white 
butterflies,  I  notice  that  in  three  cases  out  of  five  the  large  white 
is  seen  before  the  small  white,  which  is  not  usually  the  case 
according  to  my  experience,  and  the  small  white,  at  least,  is  so 
common  and  so  domesticated  that  it  is  generally  visible  and  near 
at  hand  after  emergence,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  much  delay  in 
recording  it.  The  markings  on  the  two  species  are  a  safer  guide 
than  the  size,  for  "  small "  whites  are  sometimes  larger  than 
"large"  whites,  but  the  latter  has  handsome  black  tips  to  the  fore 
wings,  whilst  the  tips  of  the  former  are  little  more  than  grey  and 
the  patches  smaller  and  less  distinct.  The  small  tortoiseshell 
butterfly  has  a  distinct  row  of  blue  spots  set  in  a  black  band  along 
the  outer  edge  of  both  wings,  whilst  the  Painted  Lady  has  no 
spots  of  this  colour. 

The  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  hibernated  queen  wasps  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  of  the  worker  wasps  later  on  in  the  summer, 
should  be  noted,  as  it  seems  often  to  be  the  case  that  though  the 
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queens  are  present  in  numbers  in  the  spring,  hardly  any  nests  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  tables  of  Birds,  Insects,  and  Plants  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages  : — 
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